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PREFACE 


It lias liepii mj’ emlcavour to make Unit portion of tlic following book whioli 
rofors purely to points jnirticular to iirodiicer gas nifuuiniuturi' luid plant diAi^n 
as dotiiilcd as possible. 'Ibis has uieant that such parts as refer to points 
eoiiinioii to otbor^ sysUins* of fuel utilization have only been dealt with in a 
gwieral way. * • • 

M) objoet has not been to state tiie conimereiiil development of eaoli type of 
j plant, but rather to sot out the speuific features of caeh design wliicli has been 
built and worked for jirodiieer gas jiroduetiou. *Aoenrdiiigl}', f have iii many 
cases (.'iplained eertaln, sjiecial designs, in as much detail as 1 have employed in 
(ieserihing those Jesigiis which are far more eommnniy oiiijiloyed in practice. • 

llcing intimately (■oiiiiected with the yoduetioii of ^irodueer gas, J may 
pi'rhaps have meutifmod in more, Ai'tail thrjjje jiljiits with which 1 lia'vo been 
personally eoncerned in the pi^st; hut, franlily,. I have ondeavourod to describe 
other ph’Uits and tyjies as impartiajly as possible, and wish to take this 
opportunity of thanking the i^irious linns both in this country and abroad who 
have HO freely supplied me with in formation ^ahout their plant. 

1 wish also to e.xiire.ss my thanks to Mr. ('. hi. I). Harper for Ids kind help 
and criticism regarding the text, and to Mr. A. T. (triseiiUiwaite, H.Sc., for 
assistance given in connection with tlie large, mimher of ealeulatioris iavolvod in 
the preparation of the tables and diagrams. 

. N. E. EAMllUKH. 

West Vu.i.as, Sroca ro.s-o.N.Tj^,s, 
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CHAPTER I 

•GENERAL REMARKS 

COMPARISON WITH OTHER METHODS OF FUEL UTILIZATION 

Solid fuels are tlie oliief souroe of the heat and power wliicb arc used-by the industries 
of tl)i,s country. Various processes are in oomriion use to render available the heat 
contained in a solid fuei and the producer gas process is one which has rapidly 
found favour. The best way to define clearly the typical points about the producer 
gas process i.s to make a short comparison between the various main progesses 
adopted in indu.stry f.o utilize the heat of a solid fuel. * 

There are three main proce.sses ;— 

1. Direct combustion. ’ ^ 

II. Distillation with simultaneous coking. 

III. Complete gasifieatifin. ^ 

I. Burning the fuel directly by admitting all the air that is necessary for com- 
jifete combustion, leaving only ash and clinker behind as a residue, i.5 the simplest 
and oldest of'all proces.ses. It is by this method that the largest quantity of fuel 
is consumed in apjilical^ion.s varying from the domestic fire-grate to medianically 
stoked boilers or pulveriscd-fuel fired furnaces. 

H. Distillation of fuel by heating it in clo.sed retorts or chambers without 
admi.'ision of air, results in our separating the fuel into three different jdiases ; 
gaseous, liquid, and solid ; namely, gas, tar and liquor, and coke. Gas made in this, 
way is obtained by liberating the volatile matter in the fuel, and, therefore, is generally 
of high heating value (from 450 to 600 B.T.U. per cubic foot net). We distinguish 
between three (blferent types of distillation plants :— 

* • 

(a) The Towns’ Gjig Works, whose main object is to produce a gas suitable for 
domestic and. other purposes, 
ih\ V'...nn 
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(c) Low temperature distillation processes whereby a smokeless fuel suitable 
for domestic and industrial consumption is prodjuced simultaneously 
with “ low temperature ” tars. • 

. In cases («) and (b) only 20 to 25 per cent of the total heat -content 
of the solid fuel is obtained in a gaseous state, while in ca86'(c) very much 
less gas is obtained. 

III. Complete gasification comprise.s all the processes which aigj at converting 
the whole of the solid fuel into a gaseous and liquid (tar oil) state, leaving only ashes 
as a residue. Wo distinguish between three tyjies of complete gasification processes, 
depending upon whether the gas is obtained by decomposing the fuel with either 

(A) air in the air ‘producer (jas yenerator, or (B) slemn in the water gas generator, or (0) 
by a mixture of the two ‘in the 'producer gas generator j)ro‘pcr. 

(A) The Air Producer Gas Generator is now only used for specific purposes, 
unless special means are provided to avoid the operatiorf troubles caused by excessive 
clinicftr formation. In working this tyjie of generator* the aim is to convert all 
the carbon in the fuel into carbon monoxide gas, CO, by admitting a current of 
air only in quantity insufficient to obtain complete combustion of the fuel. Air 
Producer Gas has generally a heating value of 120 B.T.U. per cubic foot net when ' 
good-class fuel is in use. 

(B) In the Water Gas Generator steam and air are suiiplied intermittently at 

regular jieriods, each cycle lasting about 5 to 8 minutes. During the steam jieriod 
wetter gas is produced by the hot carbon combining with the steam to form hydrogen 
and carbon monoxide. Since this reaction absorbs heat, the fuel in the generator 
gets cooler as the addition of steam continues, while the gas simultaneously produced 
decreases in heating value. To, Ir^at up the fuel bed again the steam supiily is 
stopped and air only is admitted in ample quantity to obtain conqilcte combustion ; 
thus the fuel bed is quickly raised to such a temperature that it is ready again for 
the production of water gas, the normal heating value of which is about 300 B.T.U. 
net per cubic foot. , 

(C) The Producer Gas Generator Process proper is a -continuous one, making 
use of a simultaneous manufacture of both air-producer gas and water gas. It 
gives us the most thermally efficient means for converting solid fuel into gaseous 
form, in uhat such a quantity of steam is mixed with the air previous to its intro¬ 
duction into the producer that the heat-absorbing and heat-generating reactions 
of the steam and air respectively tend to maintain a comparatively low fuel bM 
temperature. Producer gas may vary in heating .value from 110 to 190 B.T.U. 
.net per cubic foot depending upon the fuel in use. ‘ 
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HISTORICAL OUTLINE OF DEVELOPMENT OF PRODUCER 
• GAS PROCESS 

If a suffiofently deep fuel bed is provided in a solid fuel grate, be it for a boiler, 
domestic fireplace, or ather purpose, a partiarproduction of producer gas will take 
place, and in so far as this statement applies, the first time when producer gas was 
made may data as far back as we care to count. 

As far as we know, the fir.st separately constructed gas producer was built by 
Bischof in Germany, 1839, wjio was followed by Ebelmcn in France, 1840, and 
Bkman in Sweden, 1845. 

The first large industrial development in the use of gas producers was when 
the two brothers Siemens patented their first combined gas j)roduccr and regenerative 
furnace in 1861 ; thus ojiening u[) the field for the use of raw crude producer gas in 
heavy furnace, work, • * 

During the years 1879 d 881 J.* E. Dowson in England developed a producer 
gas cooling and cleaning plant, which e.vtended the scope of application of producer 
gas further in so far as it became jiossible to utilize the gas in small furnaces and 
gas engines. , 

In 1889 Dr. Ludwig Mond .showed how it had been pos.sible during some 
preceding years to genejate producer gas, while simultaneously recovering by- 
])rnduct.s frenn the fuel m a chemical works in Cheshire, Englaud, thereby pointing, 
out that not only are we to consider a j'roducer gas fuel from the point of view'of 
its heat content, but also from that of its jtroperties in regard tfl the reoov|ry of 
certain ]»roductH required in the Chemical Industries and Agriculture. 

The wmrk of the various pioneers nrentioned above has been followed up until 
the lu'esent dtty by engineers, chemists, jj,nd manufacturers tliroughout the world, 
developments and improvements being continuously brought about both in regard 
to the generation and ajiplicalion of produc.er gas, with the result that tliis gas is 
now generally accepted as the cheapest form which .we can obtain and apply 
gaseous fuel for most industrial heating and power purposes. 

The number of firms in England, America, and Germany which design and 
sufjply producer gas plants is at present about 1.50 ; this statement is sufficient 
evidence of the extensiv* requirements of industry for producer gas plants, ’ 


• FUELS SUITABLE l^OR PRODUCER GAS GENERATION 

Although coal is the most commonly used solid fuel for producer gas generation • 
both here and abroad, many Countries do not possess coal supplies of their own, 
and either have to import this, or select that fuel utilization process which will 
tKat their hbme fuel in thf most econcrmical way. 

Apart from its cheaper operating costs the producer gas process is very much 
in advance of any of tfi# other gas-making processes in so far as it is possible profit¬ 
ably to use practically any cembustible matter in a suitably designed gas producer. 
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The following list, of fuels that have been used for the generation of producer gas 
in various parts of the w'orld brings this point clearly forward — 


Anthracite smalls. 

Refuse coat containing up to .OO per cent 
ash. ' ' * 

Coke ballast or breeze containing up to 
50 per cent ash. < 

Moist brown coal. 

Moist lignites. 

Moist j)eat. 

Wood. 

Sawdust, and other sawmill and wood 
refuse. 

Sugar-cane refuse. 


Almond, cocoa, and other nut shells. 
Fruit stones. •' 

Rark. 

S])5nt tan. 

Straw. 

Tea prunings. 

Cotton se^ed.s. 

Rico husks. 

Olive husks. 

Kurdy husks. 

Camel dung. 



PART 1 

THEORY 




CHAPTER II 


THE PRINCIPLES UNDERLYING THE FORMATION 
OF PRODUi^ER GAS 


Producer gas may be considered as a mixture of completely burnt and combustible 
gases, the aniotmt of combustion" of tlie solid fuel needed being of such a magnitude 
as to balance with the various thermal losses adherent to the process. 

Whatever degree of combustion of the fuel is needed is obtained by burning 
the carbon in the fuel with oxygen, generally in the shape of air. Since the quantity 
of heat set free in this way is of sucli a magnitude as to cause difficulties in the 
working of the generator, steam or other gas whicli absorbs lieat on combining 
with carbon (endotiiermal agent) Ls added to the. air introduced. Thus, in the 
formation of producer.gas' we have to deal with the combined effect upon hot carbon 
of two different gases, each of which may form various gaseous bodies, depending 
upon the physical conditions existing in the gas producer. 

In the following we shall tlierefore study— 


(1) The effect of oxygen or air upon hot carbon. 

(2) The effect of steam or other endothermal agent upon hot carbon. 

(3) The formation* of other combustible components of producer gas 

otherwise than by means of air or steam. . 

(4) Examples of practical gasification results by the, joint action of 

(1) and (2). , ^ i . 

Tadle 1 , 





* Molecular 






Beaction Heat. 

lieat of Reaction i>er unit 




! “ Cals, (large) j>er 

weight of fiolid Carbon. 




1 gramino niolec.ulti. 

. 






Cal,s,/kK. 

B.T.U./lb. 



CfO, .00, 

+ 97-C5 

k8J37 

+ 14050 

Oxygen. 


C+CO, =200 

- 38-8 

-.3233 

- 5820 


13 

20 + 0, • =200 

f 58-8 

+ 2450 

+ 4410 


U 

200 1 0, =200, 

+ 136*4 

! 



• 

:'5 

C + HaO =C0+.H, 

- 28'8 

-2400 

- 4320 







Steam j 

6 

C+2H.,0 =0Q,+2H., 

- 18-8 

-1500 

- 2820 



(.stcftm) “ 





,7 

C0+H,0 =00.,+IL 

4 10-0 



• 

<1 

1 (Htcam) ^ , 




— 

_i 

1 • 





^ The solitl fuel obvit^isly is completely burAt to ash. 

* Tlyrou^out the book the terra “calorie” refers to the large or kilogramme calorie unit unless 
otherwise definitely stated. • 
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Table 1 gives a list of tli? possible reactions of air and steam witl; carbon, the 
gaseous components formed as well as the heat evolved or absprbed by the various 
reactions. , 

The table is based uj)on the mo.st common figures for molecular heats given 
by various authorities upon the subject; but in aj)j)lying the figures in this table 
to practice it should 'be borne in m'nJ that the heat of complete combustion of ^ 
carbon altera considerably with the type of carbon used, e.ij .— 


Observed Heating Value 
per kg. Carbon. 

State of (’arbon. 

• 

Authority. 

(!alH. 

■ 8080 

Wood charcoal. 

i 

Favre and Silbeniianii. 

8137 

Berthelot. 

8040 

Sugar charcoal. * 

• Favro and Silbermann. 

t 

8047 

Retort graphite. 

Do, 

7762. 

7901 

’ Blast furnace grajihite. 

Do. 

Berthelot. 

7997 

• 

Natural graphite. 

« ^ 

Favre and Silbermann. 


. 1*110 molecular reaction heat is the thermochemical standard, which designates 

in calorics the amount of heat evolved or absorbed 'when as many grammes of the 
substance as its molecular weight hgure indicates, fake ]jlacc in the reaction. For 
instance, C + Oj COgl l OTdiC cals.) lucanc that 12 grammes of carbon react with 
32 grammes of oxygen to give 44 grfimn)e.s of cjirbon dio.xide, and that thereby 
97-65 calories (large) are sel free; similarly C+ll./) -CO + Hj (-28-8 cals.) means 
that 12 grammes of carboh react ^Vith 18 grammes of sf-earn to give 28 grammc.s 
of carbon monoxide and 2 grammes of hydrogen, and that thereby 28-8 cals, are 
absorbed from the surroundings. 

(1) The effect of oxygen or air upon hot carbon 

If air (oxygen) ^ is introduced into a gas jiroducer it is possible that all reactions 
1 to 4 in Table 1 may take ]ilace. 

Fig. 1 shows the. various reaction stages diagrapimatically. 

Air (0.,) is introduced through the grate into the fuel bed and on coining into 
contact with the carbon is pracdically instantaneously burnt, as per reaction 1, 
into COg, which on rising uji through the fuel bed is gradually converted into CO 
by contact with the succeeding layers of hot'carbon which the gases hhve to pa* 
through (reaction 2). , . , 

^ Air is a mixture of 79 per cent fif nitrogen (Ng) and 21 per cent oxj’gen (0^), buj it ia only tho 
oxygen which takes part in tlie rotvetions of air with carbon. « 
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If the gases existing immediately at or near the grate are intensely hot it is 
possible that reaction 3 (the direct formation of carbon monoxide from oxygen 
and carbon) may take place. From a practical point of view it is enough that the 
ultimate goal^aimed at, w'hioh is the formation of CO, is achieved, but it may here 
be mentioned that divergent opinions exijt as to whether Reaction 3 takes place 
directly or not. In hccordance with the author’s experience there is no doubt 
that the COj formation stage is the first and the initially preponderant one, but 
since the rate'of formation of CO 2 is so much larger than that of the formation 
of CO, it is j'ractically impossible to prove whether in gas producer practice 


reaction 3 does take ])lace or not. 

Reaction 4, the combustion of 
CO by means of free oxygen to CO^, 
should not take place in any well- 
operated gas jiroducor. On fig. 1 this 
is indicated as talnug ])lacc by some 
air escaping beloiv the t !02 roactmn 
zone through a fissure in the brick¬ 
work up behind the brick-lining and 
then again through a fissure at the 
toj) of the brickwork into the gas 
zone above the fuel Jietl. Similarly 
the existence of a shallow fuel bed of 
uneven tem]jerature may in certain 
])laces cause, oxygen from the grate- 
to pass to the upper fuel layers with¬ 
out previously coming into contact 
with carbon of a sufficiently high 
tompeiature. 



Ihe ultimate goal i,s, as stated, pm, — PiiocEDUiui ur Piioducek Gas Fohma'jion, 


to make as much as possible of t,he 


combustible gas CO with as little as possible COj, and although this is nearly possible 
of achievement in jiractice, yet COj will always be present in the final gas. The 
reasons for this are variou.s, but the main cause i.s that the reaction between C and CO.^ 
belongs to the class of reversible ” reactions, so that instead of writing 


G-r 002 = 200, 

we must write C.h UOj 2 COt 38-8 cals., 

thereby indicating not only that carbon and COj can form GO, but that CO can 
split up into C and COj. Silch a system is in a state of dynamic equilibrium for 
^ which (if sufficient time be given for the attainment of the equilibrium stage at a 
certain tenlperature) the jeiative quailtities of CO and CO 2 formed can be determined. 

It is a well-known law of physical chemistry that those reactions which absorb 
heat are favoured by hjgh temperatures ; this also applies in the case of the formation ,, 
of C0,fhe rate of which is very much more rapid at higher than at lower temperatures. 
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The first to investigate the principles underlying thi,s reversible reaction was 
Boudouard,'" who was followed by Mayer and Jacoby ^ in Germany, Ehcad and 
Wheeler ® in England, and the reader is referred to the original work of thtfse various 
researchers. On the basis of some of these tests Tabic 2 has beep worked out 
^Dr. K. Neumann), ^n this table is jtijted the volume percentages of the various 
[jases which will be in complete equilibrium with solid carbon at various tempera¬ 
tures if sufficient time be given for the attainment of the equilibrium stage. 


Table 2 
C+C02^->2C0 



Gah 

(*.4 p(‘r oont by Volume, 

Equtlibritini Constant. 

Tciiiperaturo "i'. 

1 

1 

-j 



CO, 1 

cu 1 

.N,, 

f 

t!()j 

400 

20-G 

_ ^ 

•9 

78-5 

■00039 

500 

17-] 

64 

7G-5 

•02396 

GOO 

10-] 

18-1 

71-8 

1—• 

700 

3-1 

294 

C7-6 

2-789 

800 

•fi 

33-7 

05-7 

18-94 



.. .... . . ... 

• 

... 


* In considering the figures given in this table it should be clearly emphasized 
that, iy)art from the cft'cct of the nature of the solid carbon in use, it may take hours 
ihd even days for the complete equilibrium to be established. For this reason 
it is clear that those results cauiioit be directly applied to gas producer practice, 
where the gases are only in contact with thp fuel for a single or for a few seconds. 

An extended research u])on the formation of GO from GO^ and carbon under 
very short time exposures, such as actually exist ii\*a gas producer, has been carried 
out by Clement, Adams, aqd Haskit!.s,^ on the basi.s of whose work figs. 2, 3, and 4 
and Tables 3 and 4 have been worked out. 

Fig. 2 and Table 3 give the result of the effect of passing GOj over hot coke 
it varying temj)eratures and at various rates, while fig. 3 and Table 4 show the effect 
of the natlire of the carbon used upon the sj)eed of the reaction. 

From fig. 2 and Tables 3 and 4 it will be, realized that the shorter the time of 
contact the lower will be the amount of carbon monoxide formed, and that if the 
time of contact is decreased it will be necessary to increase the temperature if the 
same final gas comjjosition is to be obtained. It isf further clear that the tempera¬ 
tures given in Table 2, corrcsjjonding to the achieveeient of complete equilibrium, 
have to be consideral)ly exceeded if a final gas composition corresponding to the 
equilibrium stage is to be obtained. 

^ Amialeji de Chimie et de Phtf.^ique, 1901, No. 24, p. 5. 

- Journal Jut Gafsbehuvhlunq, 1909. j). 282. * 

3 T. Ohem. Sqp., 1910. 2178, and 1911, 1140. 

^ KsBcntial factors in the forinatioii of prodmier gas. Bureau of'Mine-'^y 1911, Bulletin^ No. 7, 
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Table 3 


Kate op Formation op CO from COj and Coke 
Clement, Adams, and Haskins {Bull. 7) 


900. 

. 1000. 

I'loff 

1200. 

1300 

° C. 

t 

For <‘ciit 

t 

Per cent 

t 

1 Por cent 

t 


t 


Scctmils. 

crt. 

Seconds. 

CO. 

SecoiidH. 

CO. 

Hpi-oikIs. 

CO. 

SecolulH 

CO. 

142-0 

27-8 

123-2 

il6-6 

90 

97-1 





80-20 

16-9 

80-25 

79-5 

29-92 

95-5 





43-9] 

9-6 

33-25 

,52-7 

13-20 

81-7 

18-92 

98-7 



24-82 

5-6 

18-72 

35-0 

6-765 

59-2 

12-70 

98-3 



16-11 

3-7 

6-37 

13-8 

3-198 

34-6 

8-25 

95-6 

8-86 

99-7 

9-575 

2-3 

• J-KTl 

* 9-1 

1-784 

21-1 

2-4 

02-4 

4-15 

99-7 

3-741 

0-9 

3-072 

6-9 * 

1-66 

19-42 

1-0 

40-0 

2-1 

9S-5 



1-983 

4-5 

1-462 

17-7 

1-1 

35-7 

■ M3 

81-6 





-902 

12-1 


... 




Tile porceritageH of (JO arc found by the niatliematicial equation, wliieh in moHt casos 
aro in close agivement witli*t-ho figuroa obtained oxiXTiinentally. 



Fig. 3 indicates ^ilat not only is it necessary to consider the time contact factor 
and the* temperature, but that the nature of the fuel itself has an important bearing 
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upon the rate of formation of carbon monoxide. For inst^tnce, whereas at 1100° C. 
ind 5 seconds time contact practically complete conversion of CO^ to (JO is obtained 
(vhen using- charcioal, for coke and anthracite only a 4.5 to 50 per cent Conversion 
IS obtained. 

' Ta*blk 4 

Hate of Formation of CO from CO, and Charcoal or Anthracite at 1100° C. 


Ciiarcoiil. 

Anthracite. 

1 Seconds. 

1‘or cent (!(). 

i iSocondn. 

Per cent 00. 

3G-48 

97-2 

34-2 

91-2 

10-43 

97-2 

9-37 

05-7 

4-908 

97-1 

5-41.5 * . 

• 47-2 

3-010 . 

90-8 

3-301 

32-2 

1-921 

95-5 

2-439 

2.5-1 



Time in Seconds , 

Fig. 3.—KFFEcr of Natuke of Carbon upon CO Formation, 

« 

The curves in fig. 4 represent a summary of the results which these investigators 
obtained by passing a mixture of CO.^ (21 ])er*cent) and nitrogen (79 pef cent) ovet 
hot coke. The percentage of CO formed is jilotted as ordinate against the tempera¬ 
ture employed as abscissa, while each of the various curve^* represents the inter¬ 
relation of thefe two variables for a definite length of time of contact between the 
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gases and the coke. The various curves rcpreseiit the results of time factors 
varying from infinite (completed equilibrium) to O-I second. 

It i.s sf course extremely difficult to estimate with a definite degree of accuracy 
the actual time that the producer gas i.s in contact with the hot fuel, since the amount 
of voids in the fuel bed alters with the grac^ing and the poro.sjty of the coke formed 
from the coal ; further, such factors as openne.ss in the fuel bed due to the efieets 
of caking and clinkering cannot be determined with any degree of accuracy. 



With a given fuel depth 'the temperature alters in the various layers, and 
therefore it is al.so very diffrcult to determine the average fuel bed temperature, 
especially as the CO formation rate in no way increases proportionately with the 
'iemperatuie. 

To show by' iVay of example of what order arc the time factors available in 

practice, the followin'^ example is given":— 

• • 

Assume 1 ton of coal giving 120,000 cubic feet of producer gas being ga.sified per 
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hour in a producer 10 ft. internal diam. and having a fuel depth of 3 ft. at a temperature 
of 1100° C. Assume further that air used = 60 per cent of gas = 72,OCX) cubic feet per 
hour. Say average volume of gases in fuel hed = 96,(X)0 cubic feet at N^.P. or at 
1100° C. = 483,000 cubic feet per hour, i.c. gas volume per .second = cubic jeeL 

Assuming that half of the producer fuel bed volume consists of void* inside the fuel 
particles and surroundijig the same, then 4he 3 feet fued bod will leave a sj>ace for the 
gases of 

”^10^x3xi = 117-G cubic feet; 
i.c, time factor is of the order of 1 second. 

We may therefore conclude that in the usual gas? producer practice the average 
time factor for the gases in the hot zones will be of the order of 1 to 3 seconds, and 
that therefore, unles.s very high temperatures exist, there is not sufficient time for 
the 00 formation to be completed. 

Not only is the time factor and the tcmjjcrature of jmportance, but the physical 
state 1 of the fuel during the process of gasification mu,st sintullancously be borne 
in liiind. The effect of the porosity, the lieat conductivity, the exposed surface of 
each fuel particle, and the catalytic eflec.t of minerals in the ash are items about 
wliieh only the very .slightest idea can be obtained from the ordinary fuel tests, 
and yet witli inshilicient knowledge of these ])roperties it is impossible to adapt 
to practice right away the laboraf.ory investigations of the various researchers 
quoted. TTowever, the research work (;arricd out hitherto*eiiables us to lay down 
tha ideal conditions for the production of a gas high in CO, viz.— 

That the fuel surface exposed should be as large as possible. 

{h) That the time of cdntaCt betvireen the fuel and the gas is made as 
high as possible. • ‘ 

(c) That the temperature should bei maintained as high as practicable. 

7/m {a) is, as already mentioned, a factor that is only determined by the fuel 
itself, but in so far as the surface hector depends upon the .size of the particles of 
the fuel it is within fhe users’ or designers’ power to choose-wdiat fuel to purchase. 
It should in this connection be borne in mind that finely graded fuel causes a large 
pressure loss in the fuel bed, and also tends to increase the quantity of heat lost 
by solid fuel particles being carried aw'ay with the gas. . 

hem. (&).- - This can be allowed for in the design by making a producer of large 
dimensions, e.specially by increasing the fuel depth, or working the producer at a 
slow rate of gasification, of which methods the former is more likely to be com¬ 
mercially efficient than the latter. • 

Itemi (c).—To maintain a high temperature in the fuel bed can be achieved by 
working the producer at a high rate of gasification, which, however, has the opjiosite 
effect to the requirements of item (b), but thg main limitations in this j-espeot ar^- 
the clinker formation troubles, which will always occur "when, using an air blast 
without steam, unless, of course, a special type of slagging gaX firoducer is used. 

< ‘ • . 

^ See Boudouard, a.v,, and-sec also llheod and Wheclor,«/. Chem. Soc., 1912, p. 831- 
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Apart from the practicM difficulties, it will be .obvious from a study of the 
curves in fig. i that an increase in temperature (item c) is far more effective in 
regard to Ijie gas quality than an iiicreasc in the fuel depth or time factor (item b). 

To -work gas producers with a dry air blast has, generally speaking, not been 
very successful* in practice, not only on accyunt of the exccssjve amount of clinker 
formation attendant thereupon, but also because a very large heat loss is involved 
in the formation of CO only from carbon. 

The ultimate reaction i.5 :— 

2 C + O 2 —>2CO +58-8 cals., 

showing that 24 grammes of carbon when burnt to CO liberate .58-8 calories: in 
other words, 30 per cent of the heat in the carbon as .supplied to tlie producer. 
A.s sonic CO 2 is always formed in addition to the CO, it is obviou.s that the gas 
producer efficiency (if the gas is to be used cold) will never be over 70 per cent, 
and generally very much .loijcr, .since heat losses in ash, dust, tar, and by leakages 
will have to be added to the radiation and sensible heat losses caused by the com¬ 
bustion of the carbon to CO and CO 2 . 

It i.s usual to introduce another gas (generally steam) who.so reaction with 
carbon is endothermic, with the air to the producer, whereby some of the heat, 
which would othcrwi.se be lo.st in radiation or a,s .sen.sible heat in 'the hot ga,ses, is 
regained as ])otential heat in the. shape of hydrogen. Cliiikering difficulties are 
simultaneou.sly decreasw.1.* 

(2) THE EFFECT OF STEAM OR OTHER KNDOTHERMAL AGENT 
UPON HOT CARBON 

(Since, steam is the cheapest form in whicli w^ cin obtain a jmre ga.s which reacts 
endotherjually with carbon, it has so far%.lways been used in gas jiroducers for this 
]iurj)ose. From a purely theoretical point of view, there is no reason why carbon 
dio.vide, which also reacts endothermally with hot carbon forming double ite own 
volume of carbon mono.xidc, could not be uSed for the .same purpo,so, but for 
practical rea.sons, as will be discussed later, the process, if carried out in this way, 
would, generally .speaking, not be commercially economical. 

The principal reactions between steam and hot carbon are :— 

‘C+HaO = CO+H 2 -28-8 cals.(5) 

C + 2 H 2 O = CO 2 -t 2 H 2 -18-8 cals.(G) 

In other words, the combination of steam with hot carbon results in the jiro- 
duction of a mixture of gase.s eSnsisting of carbon monoxide, carbon dioxide, and. 
hydrogen, at the same time ^causing a considerable heat absorption. In actual 
practice some of the steam is not decomposed by the carbon and is mixed with the 
other gases, all of which, if given suf^cient time to interact, may be considered to 
be in a state of dwnamiC equihbrium with one another in accordance with the 
following reversible reaction ;— 


(7) 
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The investigation of the interactions between slea,m and carbon has been 
made in the first instance by Harries ^ and Farup,^ the latter studying especially 
the reactions for the, temperature range of 820° to 910° C., the gases b«ing left in 
contact with the carbon for a considerable time. 

Harries j)aMsed ^eam over charcc^jil heated to temperatures between C74 and 
ll'if)" C. in an electric furnace and obtained the following results - 

Table 5 


Harries’ Experiments with Water Vapour and Charcoal 




Vi: 

tlumotric Gas Analysis- 

Equilibrium 


Tf*m{)orat*ur(i 

"C. 

(LilrcH 

.. 


— . 


Constant. 

(H./.))(CO) 

K (('alculatcil 
Liispin). 




GO 


H.,() 

(«b)(H,) 


. 674 

0-9 

8-4] 

0-63 

3-84 , 

i 87-12 

1-70 

0-49 

' 758 

■ 1-8 

22-28 

2-67 

9-23 

65-82 

•85 

•70 

838 

3-28 

32-77 

7-96 

12-11 

47-15 

•94 

•98 

861 

5-3 

36-48 

11-01 

13-33 

39-18 

GO 

1-07 

954 

0-3 

44-43 

32-70 

5-60 

17-21 

2-25 

1-41 

1010 

6-15 

47-30 

48-20 

1-45 

3-02 

2-12 

1-65 

, 1060 

9-8 

48-84 

46-31 

1-25 

3-68 

• ■2-78 

1-88 

• 1125 

11-3 

50-73 

48-34 

-60 

•303 

•48 

2-11 


Although not definitely‘stalVd by Harries, it would appear, from the close 
agreement between Luggin’s caK-irfated figures for the equilibrium constant K and 
those based on the actual observations, tiiat the gases must have been so long in 
contact with the carbon, or one another, that the equilibrium point was nearly 
attained. Tlie same result is also arrived at if one makes a comparison with the 
equilibrium constant values calculated by Hahn * 


Temperature ° (’. 

600 

800 

986 

1 

1100 1 

1400 

1600 

■ (H.,0)(C0) 

(C02)(bl2) 

•37 

•91 

1-57 

« 

2-07 

3-07 

3-8 


In other words, Harries' figures, although of great value from a pioneer and 
scientific point of view, refer to conditions of reactibn times not obtainable in gas 
producer jiracticc, where the duration of contact between the gases and carbon 
is of the. order of a few seconds. ", * * 

A mo.st valuable contribution to our knowledge of the interactions between 

^ J. f. ] 894. ^ /• flworf/. Ohp.mhy 1900, 270^ 

^ f. jihyMk. Chemie, 1903. |>. 385. 
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iteam and carbon has been made by Clement and Adams,^ some of whose experi- 
nental results have been abstracted and are shown in Table 6. 


Table 6 (Clement and Adams) 

• . • 

Effect of Time and Temperatui{e tJPON Decomposition op Steam 
BY Hot Carbon 


Tvmppraturo 

in '•’0. 

• 

Tiinti of 
(luntact 
111 Sees 

f'oniposltlon of Dry (ias. per 

cent. 

CimipoHitioii of Tubil Uaa, per cent. 

1 I’er cent 

COj 

(;o 

•JI, 

I'll, 

Totjil 

H.O 

CO, 

C'O 


('K, 

(Iccom* 

Coke: 

800 

1-02 

4-8 

34-4 

42-5 


81-7 

9!)-I 

■00 

■40 

■49 


•52 

•• 

•-llfi 

4-2 

35-0 

45-5 


84-7 

99-0 

■02 

■16 

•21 


•21 

oou 

S'H.I 

• !l-4i 

■.iU' 

45-7 

2-0 

87-9 

75-4 

2-75 

8-51 

12-78 

•57 

15-7 


2!m 

(i-8 

30-8 

47-5 

1-9 

90-0 

89-5 

■75 

4-30 

r>22 

•21 

e-o4 


1-47 

7-i) 

30-0 

40-0 

1-8 

92-3 

92-9 

•01 

2-78 

3-00 

■•14 

4-1 

,, 

*5 

o-o 

40-8 

47‘i') 

1-9 

90-2 

9(!-2 

•24 

1-02 

1-88 

•08 

2-11 


•24r) 

5-0 

3!)-5 

48-0 

1-2 

94-6 

97-9 

■13 

•90 

1-09 

■03 

1-17 

KKH) 

«-!)8 

i:!-(i 

28-0 

49-3 

2-G 

94-1 

69-8 

4-38 

9-10 

15-8 

•84 

20-2 

,, 

:!--i2 

10-7 

;]3-« 

35-1 

SO-3 

2-0 

96-6 

78-4 

2-40 

7-53 

11-28 

•45 

13-5 

„ 

2 W 

O-fi* 

48-4 

1-9 

95-0 

81-3 

1 -89 

6-92 

9-50 

•37 

ie45 

,, 

i-02r) 

7-8 

38-0 

48-5 

1-fi 

9'>-9 

88-7 

•91 

4-48 

5-71 

■19 

6-54 • 


•241 

7-1 

39-0 

48-1 

1-9 

90-1 

96- i 

■27 

e47 

1-81 

, 'OH 

1 

2-02 

IKK) 

7'07 

14-6 

28-1 

53-1 

1-4 

97-2 

34-!t 

!)-8 

18-8 

35-6 

•90 

52-1 

„ 

1-07 

12-8 

28-9 

51-2 

1-5 

94-4 

67« 

,4-4 

9-92 

17-0 

•51 

2e75 

i 

1'0:W 


30-r> 


1-9 

98-2 

76-8 

3-10 

7*22 

12-41 

•44 

14-87 

M 1 

■25!) 

lli-li 

30-4 

53-1 

1-4 

98-2 

92-0 

1'09 

2-48 

4-32 

•11 

4-70 

12(_K) 

11-05 

■3 

■>1-8 

42-n 

1-0 

9(1-0 

5-0 

■3 

51-3 

42'r) 

1-0 

90-8 

„ 

4-tH 

•0 

52-1 

43-1 

1-2 

97-0 

ITiiO 

■5 

44-0 

37-0 

■9 

71-3 

„ 

•SCO 

7-4 

30-3 

49-4 

1-2 

97-3 

74-8 

1-92 

10-18 

12-80 

•31 

15-5 

•• 

•;i:i7 

a-fi 

40-3 

47-0 

1-9 

98-8 

83-0 

■02 

8-0 

8-11 

■32 

9-79 


4-:i2 

•4 

r)0-r) 

43-7 

1-9 

96-5 

■0 

■4 

52-4 

45-3 

2-0 

100 

’• 

1-245 

■8 

'49-5 

45-8 

1-9 

97-6 

17-4 

■3 

41-9 

38-8 

I'O 

• 70-9 

t harooal: 
1100 

o-n2 






•9 

■0 

;j0'5 

47-3 

1-3 

98-6 ■ 

n 

5-62 






■9 

■1 

50-1 

48-1 

•8 

98-3 


3-;i7 






12-3 

■3 

43-3 

43-4 

•7 

78-3 


1-77 



.. . 



20-8 

■4 

39-6 

39-0 

•2 

65-8 


« To the uriginally published figures given in this table has been added the 
laloulated quantity ol the introduced steam that was decomposed in each experi¬ 
ment, the calculation Rjiving been based upon the average figures for the steam 

^ Bunm of Mittes, Bulletin No. 7. 

» 
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quantity decomposed, determined from both the hydrogen - containing gases 
(Hj + CH 4 ) and the oxygen-containing gases (CO + CO^). 

The curves in fig. 6 show the relation between temperature, timcoof contact, 
and quantity of steam decomposed as well as the effect of using various- types of 
carbon (coke or charcoal). The raaiq points to be observed from the curves are ' 



Fig. 5.—Amount of Steam dkcomj’oskd at various' Temperatures and Time Factors. 


(1) That very much higher temperatures arc required than those shown by 

other researchers, if a reasonable quantity of the steam introduced is to be decomposed 
and gas made from it. ‘ t t 

(2) That, when working under low-temperature conditions', the time the gases 
and carbon are in contact must be much more than propottionally extended if the 
same quantity of steam is to be decomposed as at higher temperature^. ' 
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(3) That the nature of tlie fuel has a very great? effect upon the rate of the 
reaction. 

With re|ard to the effect of the nature of the fuel, some experiments have been 
made by Gwosdz^ showing the most divergent results when using artificial carbon, 
charcoal, or coke: from these researches it » io be concluded- that not only is it 
tiecessary to bear in mind the relative porosity, the heat conductivity, and the exposed 
surface of the fuel, but it is equally necessary to allow lor the catalytic effect of the 
mineral in)])uritie<! in the fuel (ash). ' 

In other words, the same general principles which underlie the reactions 
between air and hot carbon (page 14) also apply in the case of steam. 

Whereas dry air produces only two gases (carbon monoxide and dioxide) when 
passed over carbon, steam in addition also produces hydrogen, and probably also 
some methane as w'ell. Since the final composition of the gas is of practical im¬ 
portance, it is therefore necessary to study the relative quantities produced of each 
of the gas components at the various time factors. To facilitate this, curves covering 
the fluctuations in the composition of the dry “ water gas ” are show;n in figs. 6 
and 7, the bases for which have been obtained from Messrs. Olciuent and Adams’ 
work. 

Fig. 6 shows three series of curves, one for each of the gaseous components, 
carbon dioxide, carbon monoxide, and hydrogen, to show the individual effeet of 
varying temperatures and ftnie contaets. 

Fig. 7, the results of which have been abstracted from the curves in fig. 6, 
show the likely variations in the gas compositions with the temperature under 
time-contact conditions of 1 or 3 seconds, i.e. such as are likely to be available under 
actual gas-producing conditions. 

Before discussing th(‘ conclusions that ca» be drawn fnuu the curves in figs. 6 and 7, 
it should be mentioned that the figures givwi by Clement and ,4daras for the total dry gases 
produced always .show a divergency from the total 100 jie.r ce.nt, which divergency was 
proved to be duo to the presence of nitrogen and oxygon, the oxygon being about 21 per 
cent of the total of the two. Since in practice air leakages of this kind could not take 
jilace, all figures in the rurvc.s have beim ba.sed upon the sum of the CO 2 , CO, 14 and 
OHi fractional volumes being equal 100. Further, some of the original figures vary 
somewhat from those represented by the curves as drawn, although the author has 
endeavoured as far as po.s3it)le to adhere to the original experimental figures obtained. 

The quantity of mrbon dioxide formed increases with the temperature and 
time factor between 900 and 11(X)° C. to about 15 per cent, when it suddenly 
decreases to about zero for 1200° C? and over even for short-time factors. 

The quantity of carbon monoxide formed decreases with the temperature and 
time factor between 900 and 1100° C. to about 30 per cent, when it very quickly 
increases to 50 per cent and over for 120J)° C. and higher temperatures. 

The quantity of Jiydro^en formed increases with the temperature and time 
factor between 900 and»1100° C. to about 55 per cent, but not as rapidly as the 


^ J. Gwosdz, Zersetzvng von Wasaerdampf^ Dias., Berlin, 1918. 
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Time-factor in Seconds 




Time-factor in Seconds 

Fig. 0.—Amount of various Water (Jas Constituents at various Temperatures ^ 
AND Time Factors. ’ ^ • 

% 

increase and decrease of the COg and CO respectively ; further, between 1100° C. 
and 1200° C. it decreases again to less than 50 per cent. 
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From these conclusions and for the fuel in question it would appear as if the 
reaction ' „ , „ 

, C+211,0-^C02+2H2 . . . . (6) 

is more predomiiiant between 900 and 1100° C. than the reaction 

, C+HjO-^Co'+Hj,.(5) 

while the latter, on the other hand, exists exclusively above ] 200° C. 

Whether this actually be so or not is somewhat difficult to say, since as soon 


Curves for hec. Time-factor - 



SOO 1000 1100 1200 aoo’c. 

Temperature, in degreis C. 

10(1. 7.—Variation' in Composition op wItek Oas at VAiiioiia Temperatures. 


as any OO, or CO is formed they react with the carbon in accordance with the 
reaction . 

2C0:^->.C02+C; 

consequently it is jiossiblo that this “ secondary ” reaction may to .some extent 
“ mask ” the re,suits obtained. 

Since a mixture of aif and .steam is often introduced, it will be found of intere.st 
to C'uisider the relative rates of decomposition of carbon dioxide and steam. For 
this reason the curves in fig. 8 have been drawn, the ba,sis for the results given being 
Me,s.srs. Clement and Adams’ re.search. It would appear from those curves that 
at above 1100° C. there is a greater tendency to decompo.se carbon dioxide than 
steam, while at about 1100° C. the relative rates of decomposition are about equal, 
and below 1100° C. the rate of decompo.sing steam is larger than that of COj. 

• A point worthy of note in fig. 7 iS the sudden sluggishness in the formation 
of ( 0 between 1000“^ and 1100° C., which also has been referred to in the researches 

by llhead and Wheeler^^ who on passing oxygen only over carbon find that the 

• • 

* *' The Mode of Combustion of Carbon,” Tram. Oliem. Soc., 1913, vol. 103. 

• • 
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CO content increases with the temperature, then suddenly drops, and again suddenly 
increases with increase in the temperature. For 60 seconds or longer time contact 
they found this phenomenon appearing between 700° and 900° C. ; *ln the same 
way, the two CO curves on fig. 7 show that by increasing the time factor the 
fluctuations take place at lower tem^)dratures. 



Fio. 8 . —Relative Quantities decomposed of COj on'IL^O over Hot Coke. 


Methane CH 4 may be formed by the interactions of the steam, carbon, and the 
gases produced therefrom, the following reactions being possible :— 

C + 2H.,,', -CH 4 + 22-1 cals. 

CO+3H.^ -CIL+IIjO -fbO-Ocals. 

CO 2 n-lHa - CH 4 + 2 H 20 +40-9 cals. 

Although the matter of the direct formation of methane by those reactions 
has been questioned considerably by various investigators in the. past, yet the 
author has proved the presence of methane in gas samples'taken from the lower 
part of the generators where no volatile matter could exist in the fuel. Further, 
jffoducer gas made from coke or anthracite ■will contain appreciable quantities of 
methane which could in no way be accounted for from the traces of volatile matter 
contained in fuels of this kind. 

In all of Clement and Adams’ tests (Table 6 ) the presence of CH 4 to the extent 
of 1 to 2 per cent of the total dry gas was proved. Further, it is mentioned by them 
that even in cases where the coke was heated for a long time previous to the intro¬ 
duction of the steam, the content of CH^ in the “ water gas ” was not affected. 

The balanced reactions at various temperatures between methane and the 
components of the reaction of steam with Imt carbon have been exainined by Mayer ■* 
and V. Altmeyer ^ in Germany and Sabatier and Vignon ^ ‘id France. Although 
all their tests were conducted in the presence of catalytifc agents, such as lime, 

* Jour' f. Oaabel., 1909., • Vignon, Ann. Chim. 15, 42-CO. 
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nickel, and cobalt, which are not likely to be present to any large extent in most 
gas-producer fuels, yet the results obtained will serve as a guide for possible future 
developmeEts of gas production. 

On the basis of Mayer and v. Altmeyer’s observations the figures in Table 7 
were calculated for the state of completed dynamic equilibrium. 

Table 7 

Methane Eeactions (Mayer and v. Altmeyer) 


Reacjtion; OOj + C'H^^2GO + 2 H 2 


Temperature ^0. 

Volumotric Gas Composition. 

CO 


COj 

CH, 

427 

• , 3-f4 * 

3-44 

46-56 

46-56 

527 

12-83 

12-83 

37-17 

37-17 . 

627 

29-44 

29-44 

20-56 

20-56 

727 

43-06 

43-06 

6-94 

6-94 

827 

48-10 

48-10 

1-90 

1-90 


. • Roaotion: CHi + HjO^OO + .'illj 


Temporaturt* 0. 


V'oluinetrio Gas 

Compoflition. 

• 

CO 


. CH, 

HjO * 

427 

2-79 

^-37 

44-43 

44-43 

527 

8-13 

24-39 

33-73 

33-73 

627 

15-74 

47-22 

18-51 

18-51 

727 

21-42 

64-26 , 

7-17 

7-17 

827 

23-81 

71-43 

2-38 

2-38 


Reaction: + 2H20^(:02 + 4 H 2 




Volumetric Gas Composition. 



CO, 


CH, 

H,0 

327 

1-9 

7-69 

30-16 

60-32 

427 

4-89 

19-56 

26-19 

50-38 

527 

8-84 

35-36 

18-60 

37-20 

627 * 

. . 12-84 

51-36 

11-92 

23-84 

727 

.15-76 

63-00 

7-08 

14-16 

827 . 

47-55 

70-20 

4-08 

8-16 
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Although the amount of'formation of methane decreases with rising tempera¬ 
ture, yet it is probable that the catalytic effect of the minerals in the ash will 
considerably affect the amount formed from various fuels. 

Before leaving the subject of the uge of endothermal agents in the gas proaucer, 
reference may be made to a suggestion made many times in the past for the purpose 
of avoiding the. cost of supplying the steam and to bring about the endothermal 
reactions in the gas producer, namely, to add jrroducls of combustion to the air blast 
and thus rely upon the carbon dioxide thereby introduced to bring about the desired 
effect. Products of combustion unfortunately do mot consist of carbon dioxide 
only, since this is diluted with nitrogen many times its own volume, and, as will 
be obvious from the calculations below, this is the main drawback against exten.sive 
use of jjroducts of combustion as an endothermal agent. 

Assume with the, addition of steam onhj to the air blast that we obtain the 
following operating conditwiis ^ • 

Steam per kg. coal - 1-5 kg. (78'’ bla.st temp.). 

Oas ,, ,, ==;3'rM'ub. m. (N.T.Jk). 

Heating value of gas = 1370 cals./cub. m. (1G4 B.T.lI./ft.'*) net. 

When adding products of vomhustion let us assume that they have the following 
compositioii■ • , 

18 per cent . . . COg. 

82.Inerts. 

• ■' 

Now let U.S as.sume that* it fs permissible to reduce the heating value of the 
gas by 20 per cent (from 155 f,o f24 B.T.lT./ft.'*) due to the introduction into the 
gas of the inert nitrogen from the products of combustion. This means that if all 
the 00^ is decomposed, we can add ])cr cub. m. of diluted gas ;— 

20 X = 24-4 per cent or 0'244 cub. m. of products of combustion. 

82 

The weight of OOj in this volume is 

18 

0-244X-- xl-9f)4 = -086 kg. 

100 

The relative endothermal effect of steam or CO 2 on hot carbon is as follows :— 

C + 00.2 = 2C'0 - 38,800 calories, 

C +4420 =00+442 -28,800 calories ; 

i.e. the endothermal effect of 1 kg. OO 2 is equivalent to tl\at from^ 

38-8 18 
28-8 "" 44 
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Therefore the addition of 0-244 cub. m. of products of combustion to the air 
blast will replace 

• 0-086 X 0-55 =0-0473 kg. steam. 


The volume of the diluted gas per kg.*c(jal being 3-5 x — =4-38 cub. m., the 

above rough calculation shows that the saving in steam i.s 0-207 kg. per kg. of coal; 
i.e. 13-8 per cotit. 

When the difficulties and expense to be anticipated in practice by handling 
hot products of combustion an borne in mind, and that the saving in steam thereby 
obtained is only small, and even this only under the assumption that a lower-grade 
gas is as satisfactory as a higher grade, it is clear that at the present stage the ilse 
of COg as an endothermal agent in producer gas j-roduction is not likely to present 
any great commercial advantages (see pp. 273-279 for practical applications). Whether 
in the future it willjic possible to produce products of combustion containing a 
low quantity of nitrogen is yet undecided ; hut if i.his be brought about by, aay, 
the use of cheap industrial oxygen, then perhaps we may look for the use of steam 
in gas-|)roducer reactions being generally replaced by carbon dioxide. 


(3) THE FORMATION OF OTHER OOMBIJSTIBLE COMPONENTS 
OF PRODUOEU GAS THAN THOSE FORMED 13Y MEANS OF 
AIH OR STEAM 

Jn the ])recedii»g we have considered the u.se of such fuels as charcoal, coke, or 
anthracite, all of which, excei)t for their ash content, may be looked upon as carbon. 

On the other hand, most of the available industrial fuels are not carbon and 
ash only, but contain “ volatile !uattcr ’* such as hytlrocarbons and carbohydrates, 
whicli are eliminated from the fuel in a more or less decomposed state by a process 
of disiillafion of gradually increa.sing tomperat.ure brought about by direct contact 
with tne hot gases made in the lower y>art of the ga.s producer from the reactions 
between the air and steam with the coked fuel residue. 

The “ volatile matter ” in a fuel may be classified into three main c'omj)onent.s 

(«) Water of dehydration and decompo.sition. 

(b) Tar or oils. 

(c) Gas. 

Tlie amount of gas formed fjrom the volatile matter will, apart from the nature 
of the fuel, depend upon the rate of he<ating and the temperature to which the fuel' 
is submitted ; the higher these two factors, the larger will be the gas quantity made, 
since the tar or oils will be decomposed or “ cracked ” into gas and tar compounds, 
richer in carbon. 

As an example of how the nature of the fuel will affect both the quantity and 
composition ^of the di.stillation gas, Table 8 shows a series of results (obtained by 
tne author) of distilling different types of fuel under the same conditions. 
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Table 8 

Distillation Gases from various Fuels 
Distillation Temperature = 800° C. 



---—-- 

Bituminous Coal. 

Lignite. 

Peat. 

Wood. 


Notting¬ 

hamshire- 

France. 

South 

Africa. 

Australia. 

Australia. 

South . 
America. 

V olatile matter, per 
• cent. 

31-7 

15-66 

1 

28 35 

50-8 

67-9 

71-20 

Gas volume at N.T.P., 







cub. ft. per ton 

7,276 

8,762 

8,164 

. 13,470 

«i» 

14,100 

7,938 

Average volumetric gas 







analysis, per cent; 





21-0 

22-3 

co„ . . . 

3-2 

1-6 

10-0 

21-5 

C2H4 . . . 

2-9 

•8 

1-1 

1-0 

0-6 

1-4 

02 . . . . 

1-3 

•9 

1-5 

0-7 

0-4 

0-5 

CO ... 

8-0 

4-9 

11-2 

l 8'6 

26-2 

20-4 

H, . . . 

39-8 

57-6 

46-6 

32-2 

33-6 

32-8 

.CH 4 . . . 

39-8 

32-2 

20-9 

24-2 

16-4 

20-9 

Nj . . . 

TnO . 

2-0 

8-7 

1-9 

1-8 

1-7 

Cal. Val. B.T.U. net 
per cub. ft. N.T.P. 

r)72-3 

508 , 

393 

369 

362 

388-8 


From the gas analyses it will be obvious that the components of the distillation 
gas, with the exception of methane and ethylene, are the same as those ordinarily 
obtained by the joint action of steam or air upon the carbon.' 

Since the heating value of the distillation gas is always higher than that of 
the producer gas obtained from the carbonized residue, the admixture of the former 
will cause an increase in the heating value of the final gas leaving the producer. 

When it is borne in mind that the quantity of distillation gas may constitute 
as much as 20 per cent of the final gas volume, it is obvious that it is an important 
factor to be considered when making producer gas from fuels rich in volatile matter. 

( 4 ) EXAMPLES OF ACTUAL GASIFICATION RESULTS 

In the preceding we have studied from a theoretical point of view how the air 
or steam added to the fuel or the content *of volatile .matter ^in the same may 
affect the gasifieation results, and in the following we shall deal with investigations 
of producer gas jnanufacture on a larger scale than the laboivitory researches hitherto 
referred to. 
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That nearly complete conversion of the carbon into carbon monoxide can 
be achieved in practice will be obvious from the following tests on producer gas 
made from dry air blast :— 


• 

Ebelmen (1840). * * 

Dowsoa. 

Qeorgs-Marien- 
huette * (1918). 

Fuel .• 

Charcoal. 

Cok*e. 

Coke. 

Coke, 

Gas analysis : 

1 




COj . . 

•5 

•83 

1-4 

•3 to -7 

CO . . . 

33-3 

33-53 

32-6 

33-0. to 33-6 

H, . . . 

2-8 

1-48 

1-0 

•1 

CH, . . 




1-2 to 1-3 

N, . . . 

63-4 

64-16 

65-0 

•• 


The first thoroughly detailed investigation on the stages of the gas-making in 
the prodwer was made by Karl Wendt,“ who 
made a series of tests on a gas producer 
shown in outline in fig. 9. 

The producer was §' 9" (1750 mm.) in 
rliarn., while the fuel depth was 5' 3" (1600 
nnni.). At regular intervals of 10" (250 
Him.), commencing at the grate level, holes 
were drilled through the steel shell and 
brick lining through which the temperatures 
were measured by pyrometer, and ' gas 
samples taken. The fuel in use was bitu- 
aiinous coal, and two series of tests were 
aiadc, one with dry air blast and one with 
1 steam and air mixture, the results of 
which are given in Tables 9 and 10 
•espectivcly. 

Wendt mentions l;hat the ga.sification 
iffieiency, based on cold gas, but including 
deam required, was 3^ per cent higher in 
;he case of the steam-blown producer than 
:oT the air-blown one; but since the gasi- 
ication rate was higher in the case of the 
atter, this economy might be questioned from a commercial point of view. But a 
loint which is of ^reat importance is that at the temperature of 1400° C. for the air- 
slown producer, most fuels would cause excessive clinker formation, which would be 
xmsiderablj diminished with the 1100“ C. temperature of the steam-blown producer. 

^ Iron and Coal Trades Iteview, July 5, 1918. ^ Forach. V. d. Ingenieuref 1905. 
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Table 9 

Dry Air Blast (Wendt) 


Rate of Gasification, 301 kg. coal per hour (‘26-2 Ibs./sq. ft. tour, 
or 130 kg./sq. rn. hour) 


Height above 
Grate. 

OiiH AiialyniH, 2 >or cent. , 

Temi^era- 

turo 

CO, 

CO 


cp, 


• 0 mm. 

15-0 

9-7 



75-3 


250 „ 


34-] 



G5-7 

1400 

500 „ 

•2 

34-3 



G5-5 


750 „ 


.31-5 

■4 

- -4 < 

G,5-1 


1000 „ 

•4 

33-4 

2-4 

•3 

* 6,3-5 

1250 

1250 „ 

•6 

30-0 

11-7 

■6 

57-1 


1500 „ 

1-0 

28-9 

9-8 

2-0 

58-3 

1030 

Gas outlet 

•7 

31-3 

6-3 

2-4 

59-3 

580 


Table 10 


Air and Steam Blast (Wendt) 

* Rate of Gasification, 20,8 kjj, coal per liour (I7-4. Ibs./sq. ft. and liour, 
or 8()-p kg./sq. m. and hour) 


Height above 
Grate. 


-• 

Gas AnalysiH, ])er 

cent. 


Teinjjera- 
t u re (J. 

(!0, 

VO 

• 

H., 

t;H, 

^2 

0 mm. 

11-4 




79-1 


250 „ 

9-3 

22 

10-8 

•4 

57-5 

1100 

500 „ 

6-5 

28 

13-7 

•9 

. 51-9 


750 „ 

3-0 

32-7 

17-9 

1-2 

45-2 

925 

1000 „ 

5-0 

28-7 

21-8 

6-0 

39-5 


1250 „ 

G-0 

28-3 

20-7 

4-8 

40-2 

810 

1500 „ 

5-3 

28-0 

19-0 

•4-1 

43-6 


Gas outlet 

5-3 

2G-8 

14-6 

3-4 

49-7 

440 


Typical of the high temperatures of the Jlir-blown producer is the very much* 
more rapid formation of COj and the following reduction to CD, the latter being 
completed about 10" above the grate, while the gases have, to pass through 30" 
fuel depth, when steam is added, before the highest CO content is reached. 
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On the other hand, there does not appear, in the case of the steam and air- 
blown producer, to be any difierence in the time required to complete the formation 
of CO from the CO.^ or'hydrogen from the steam ; probably this is due-to the tem¬ 
perature existing in the lower zones being about 1100° C., at which the rates of 
lecoTiiposition of COj or steam are about ecjuul (see fig. 8). 

It will be noted that some divergency exists between the final gas analysis 
IS taken from the gas outlet pipe and the l,ast previous stage, which probably will 
lave to be attributed to the fact that the compositioTi of the gases at the edges of 
he fuel bed (where stage samples were taken) differ from those generated in more 
.•entral fuel layers. * 

Later, Dr. K. Neumann '■ made a series of investigations on the stages of the 

Table 11 


Gas AnalYiSis^at VA^iiqjJS Staues ilsino Wet ok Dry Blast (Neumann) 


VirVohimc 
hour 
cub. rii. 

N.T.P. 

ttiiik' Klnst 
TcnijMM-a- 
tiirc i\ 

Onumnci 
nf Steam 
|«‘r cub. m. 
N.T.P. 

Height 

iibove 

(Unite. 

Ga.s AnalysiH, per cent. 

(j|a« Tempera- 
turo ^ C. 

(X), 

(‘0 

II,j 

OH, 

N, 




165 imn. 

12-0 

15-4 

13-7 

-1 

58-8 

1150 

■12’8 

68 

•3*1 6 

510 mill. 

8-0 

23-4 

10-3 

*2 

51-5 

820 




Outlet 

12-5 

17-1 

14-4 

-4 

55-6 

410.. ' 




165 111111. 

7-0 

;i2-8 

9-0 

-1 

00-5 

1260 

102 

52 

126-5 

540 mil). 

2-8 

.32-5 

11-1 

-1 

53-5 

890 




Outlet 

• 

5-0 

2V-3 

10-9 

-0 

50-8 

480 




105 mill. 

4-4 

27-3 

7-5 

-1 

00-7 

1340 

Ifi.'i 

47 

92-2 

540 mm. 

1-3 

33-0 

8-3 

-1 

50-7 

1080 




Outlet 

2-4 ‘ 

29-9 

8-8 

-1 

58-8 

610 




165 mni. 

3-2 

27-0 

1-0 


07-6 

1150 

4(1 

18 

. 10-5 

540 mm. 

-9 

31-5 

2-8 


04-8 

610 




Outlet 

3-8 

24-8 

2-4 


09-0 

330 




165 min. 

3-0 

27-5 

1-7 


07-8 

1350 

97 

11-6 

10-8 

■540 mm. 

3-0 

27-5 

1-7 


67-8 

960 




Outlet 

2-7 

29-0 

3-1 


65-2 

440 ■ 




165 pun. 

3-0 

20-6 

1-7 


68-1 

1490 

166-6 

10 . . 

14-7 

540 mm. 

-1 

32-9 

2-0 


66-0 

1060 



_L_ 

Outlet 

-9 

30-6 

1-4 


67-1 

480 


' Zeit. d. V. d. Ina.. 1914. 1481. 
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producer-gas formation when gasifying carefully graded coke with varying quantities 

of steam and air in a ])roducer 470 mm. (18|" diam.) x600 mm. (2' 0") fuel depth. 

Some of the results obtained are shown in Tables 11 and 13. • 

Apart from this table bringing us to similar conclusions as Wendt’s tests, it 

would appear as if the gas quality chas.^s very much in the space beWeen 540 mm. 

above the grate level and the gas outlet pipe. 

The 540 mm. level was, however, just below the surface of the fuel, and it can 

only be concluded that in this resjiect the tests do not give the ri^ht impression. 

The gas samples were removed about 3" from the axis of the producer, and hence 

we can assume that they were either altered in comjfosition in passing through the 

sampling tubes, or that the 

gases in the centre varied in 

composition from those at the 

edges ; presumably the latter 

ffas' beet the main cause of 
■as 

the discrepancy in the gas 
analyses given by Neumann. 

Evknness oe Tempekatuke 

IN various Fuel Layers 

• • 

The cause for the existence 
of a different quality of gas 
at various j)arts of the fuel 
bod is in the first instance 
due to unevcimess of tempera¬ 
ture, which in its turn is 
affected not only by the pro¬ 
ducer de,sign but also by the 
fuel distribution. 

It is a well-known fact that 
most producers burn more in¬ 
tensely at the circumference 
than at the centre, since the 
resistance to the passage of 
the gas is generally less at 
, the edges than at any other 
Fia. 10 .—Temi’Ehatihik Variatio.n in Mond’s Gas I’aODrcEU. part of thc fuel bed. Thus 

the gases jiassing through at 
the edges are not in contact with fuel only, but, further, they are passed through 
the fuel at a very much quicker speed than the gases ^t the cpntre, ience their 
time for contact will be very much less; and although the^edge temperature in 
its turn becomes higher, yet we generally find the centre gages of a better quality 
than the edge gases. 
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To give the reader an fdea of how very much the fuel-bed temperatures may 
alter, fig. 10 shows a sectional elevation drawing of a Mond Gas Producer, on which 
measurem^ts of actual temperatures have been shown. Although the temperature 
existing -at the various layers of a producer of this type is special to this particular 
gasification protess, yet a similar variation temperature in the various layers is 
not an uncommon occurrence in other producers. The diagram .shows very clearly 
that every particle of fuel cannot take part in the gaseous reactions to the same 
extent, and it "is not out of place to mention that the more evenly distributed the 
temperature becomes in any gas producer, the more efficient will be the gasifica¬ 
tion proce.ss. • 


Table 12 

Stage Gas Tests fob various Fuel Types 


VuoL 

• % 

Jiato of i 
(ir.'isification, i 
lbs./ft.^ and 
! hour. 

Blast 
Twn]»t'ra' 
ture C. 

Huight 

abov4* 

Grate, 

ft. 

' Gas A 

CO, 

.nalysis 

0. 

(Dry) 1 

CO 

/ol. per 

ji, 

GOUt. 

OH, 

(a) Before ashing; 

23 

77 

1 

15-4 

1-6 

4-3 

4-4 


Non - caking bitu- 



2 

16-6 

-4 

4-1 

4-0 


mi no us coal,' 



4 

18-6 


6-6 

5-6 

•6 . 

10,!500 B. T.U. 



5 

1,5-0 

-8 

9-6 

15-4 


per lb. in large 



(j4»n 

outlet. 

13-4 

-8 

14-0 

20-2 

4-8 

])ieces. 



• 

• 



! 


(b) After ashing 

23 


1 ' 

1.5-0 

-8 

2-1 





j 

2 

16-2 

-5 

7-3 

8-4 

-3 





17-9 

-3 

6-4 i 

8-8 





P 

14-0 

-2 

10-0 

10-8 

•6 




■ outlet. I 

12-0 

-0 

J6-4 

22-0 

5-4 

(r) .Slightly caking 

26 

74 

1 

-8 

19-9 




bitunuuous ] I" nut 



2 

10-4 

1-4 

18-2 

12-4 

1-2 

coal, 12,000 


! 

4 

9-8 

1-0 

20-0 

21-4 

1-8 

ii.T.U. per lb. 


i 

8 

9-4 

■2 

20-6 

21 

3,-0 


• 


Gus 

outlet 

8-0 

-2 

21-8 

22-4 

4-2 

(r/) Unevenly graded 
])eat (60 per cent 
moist urej 7100 

B.T.U./lb. net? on 
dry substance. • 

. —j_ * • 

15 

60 

• 

1 

4 

8 

Ga.« 

outlet. 

6-0 

9-4 

14-2 

20-0 

14-0 

9-2 

3-6 

3-4 

6-4 

9-2 

12-6 

19-2 

1- 5 

2- 1 
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Effect op Nature of Fuel upon Gaseous Reactions 

To give an examj)le of how difficult it is to come to a definite coliclusion as 
to the stagewise alteration in the gas composition in the various p^arts of the fuel 
bod when using different fuels, thS results obtained by the autlior on a gas 
producer having more than 10' total fuel depth are given in Table 12. 

Tests (rt) and {b) are ty])ical in so far as they show a di.stinct difference in the 
final gas comj)osition before and after the withdrawal of ashes, while a comparison 
of (fl) and {b) with (e) sliows a typical difference ^in results when gasifying two 
bituminous fuels of varying nature. Fuel {a) and {b) was supplied in large lumps 
about 4" to 2", which did not in any way alter their shape on heating, and therefore 
e.xj)osed for contact with the gases only a small surface corajiared with that of fuel 
(c), which on caking together formed a porous coke, and thus exposed a very much 
larger surface for contact with the, gases. 'I’lie eft'ec^ o^ this is very noticeable in 
the gas analyses in so far as the time for the CO.^ formatiCfli and (T) and steam 
reduction needs to be, very much longer for the first fuel. 

Te.st (rf) is interesting in so far as it shovv.s how the state, of the fuel bed is 
altered when using a very wet fuel, and that oxygen may even be, found in the gas 
leaving the generator. 


^ Effect of varyink Quantities of Steam 

The tests in Table 13 were carried out by Dr. Is. Neumann, and show 
particularly the. effect of steiim upon the gasification results when using a cmukint 
depth of fuel; nevertheless they.cannot be considered as a good example upon 
conditions obtainable in practice, because (1) the gasification rates arc nearly all 
lower than those, generally obtainable with carefully graded coke, and (2). as will 
have been obvious from the foregoing (pp. 18 and It)), the fuel depth should 
be increased with an increase in the steam quantity used. 

Of greater jiractical interest, however, are the tests carried out by Professors 
Bone and Wheeler, using a Lancashire bituminous fuel, in a 10' diam. Mond 
Gas Producer^ (see fig. 10), coupled together with an air-blast superheater of the 
Mond type. These tests are summarized in Table 14. . 

The results have been arranged so as to show the effect of a gradual increase 
in the steam quantity added to the air (increasing blast temperature) ; the tests 
were made in two series, in each of which different fuel depths were employed. 

To empha.size further the effect of adding varying (juantities of steam to the 
air blast, the last column of Table 14 contains com])arative figures which ha.ve been 
obtained, when using 2.^ lbs. of steam per lb. of coal (the Mond Ammonia Recovery 
Process), with a similar type of fuel to that used in the tests by Bone and Wheeler. 

It will be noticed that the gasification rate was hiffher far’the series of lower 
blast, temperature, but when it is borne in mind that much heavier manual work 

• • , 

^ Journal of Iron and Steel Institute , No. 1., 1907, and No. 111., 1908. 
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was entailed in maintaining this higher gasification rate, it becomes a question 
whether such a procedure would be economical under average working conditions. 


Taih.e V5. 

Final Oas Analyses, Steam ilsed, and Fuel oasified (Neumann) 


• 

JiV saturation tempera¬ 







ture “ (L 

72 . 

65 

59 

53 

52-5 

49 

Weight of carbon gasi- 







lied in kgs. per hour 

7-00 

11-30 

17-09 

25-35 

28-0 

33-0 

Kate of gasification 




_ 



kg. t'/sq. m. and l^ur 

’■KM 

. 

05-6 

102 

110 

105 

190 

Weight of steam used in 







kg. per kg. of carbon 







gasified 

1-820 

1-105 

-708 

-495 

-45!) 

-379 

Volume of air used in 

• 






cub. m. per hour at 






m 

N.T.I'. 

31-2 

12-3 

70-J 

105-5 

11!) 

137 

• 


— 


• 

; -- 

--- 


Tcnqicratiini' ('. . 

1120 

1180 

12;i0 

1260 

1280 

]2!)() 

Gas analyses (wet) in 


• 





volume per cent: 







(.'0, 

8-81 

8-3!) 

0-88 

5-20 

4-73 

4-11 

CX) . 

11-(18 

10-10 

20-22 

24-02 

25-35 

25-84 

Tl., . . 

12-12 

11-3!) 

10-31 

9-49 

9-09 

9-19 

(dl, .... 

-23 

-20 

-27 

-28 

-28 

-2!) 

IM) . . . . 

22-(1 

11-35 

!)-46 

5-99 

5-28 

4-15 

N.J . . 

41-50 

49-51 

52-80 

54-90 

55-27 

50-42 

.... . . __ _ 








A]>art from the d(H'rease in (.10 (content and increase in UO^ and content 
with increasing blast temperature, which has already been referred to, it will be 
seen that the gas quality for the same blast temperature increases with the depth 
of fuel, w'ule the gas volume prtxluced from a unit weight of fuel increases with the 
increasing blast tem])crature. • 

b. Leech (Gas ,lourn., 2iS/G/22) rejiorts that by increasing the fuel depth of 
the G.L. and gas jirodweers at beekton from 5 to 13 feet tlie eoinbustion tempera¬ 
ture of the gas was increased by 200° evidently due to increased gas quality. 
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Table 14 

Summary of Tksts iiy Professors Bone and Wheeler 

0 



2nd Serie.s. ^ • 

... 1 



Jsf .Sen'c.4. 

• 


• 

Depth of liicl bod . 


2' 

G" 




7' 0' 



1 7' 6" 


_ 


1 00 III. 




2 12 m. 



2-20 III. 

Average hourly rate of 


21 1 lb.s./ft.-‘ 



20-0 IKs./ft. 

i 


21-4 

gaslttcation 


lo;') kgs./in.“ 



102 kga /in 

* 


j 100 

Air hluHf KaturafioH tem~ 






1 





pprafure 


45 

50 

55 

60 

60 ' 

65 

70 

75 

80 

66 

Oas atmIvHls, voiuriu' 











per ctMit 












' (JOj 


2 3o ' 

2 ~> 

I 1 

5-1 

r, or^ 

0 5)5 ! 

O-IT) 

1 105 

12 2.5 

10 

UO 


21 du) : 

20 0 

28 1 . 

27-2 

27 20 

25- K) 

21 7 

18 25 

10'1)5 

11 



Ji-no ' 

12 .2.') 

15 .5 

15 5 

10 GO 

18 2 

10 05 

21-8 

22 05 

20 

Ull* 


3 0 

2 0 

2 0 

2 0 

2-25 

2 4 

2-4 

2 25 

2-5 

2 

N, 


.^)|-4 : 

.5]-05 

40 0 

40-0 

47 5 

45 0 

40 1 

44 82 

44 55 

44 

TotfU rombnstihicH 

40-2 I 

4(i 

40 0 

45 8 

47-2.5 

47-1 , 

44 75 

12 5 

42-2 

10 

Net calorific value of gas 






• * 





at N.'l’ P. : 



1 








« D.T.U /lt.» 


108 7 

il'.l) 1 

100 0 

172 

172 

J 02 

157 

1.52 

141-7 

Uals,/m * 

1,:.2() 

J.oOS 

1,508 

J,I87 

1.540 : 

1.522 

1,454 

l,40U 

1,2512 

1,201 

yield of gas 

at N.T.P. 











))cr ton 
gasilh'd : 

dry coal 













122.700 

122,500 1 

122,700 

125,000 

128,250 

121,100 

111,450 

1 15,800 

1 17,500 

148 000 

M • 


2,7H0 

2,750 

2,700 

2,fi2{> 

2,5)20 

2,810 

4,010 

1.125 

4.180 

4,100 

Lbs. of Ktcain hi air }'last> 











pi‘r lb. ol (‘oal gasi- 











. lied . 

• • • 


2! 

225 

: -454 

15 

55 

80 

1 10 

1 55 

2 48 

Lba. of steam hi air blast 











Tier lb. of fl\<*d car- 
br^i gasified . 

•21 

20 

50 

■78 

■77 

I 04 

1 27 

J 88 

2 05 

4 21 

iVr ri'nt sfroni dreum- 


, 

f 








poffcd 


100 

95 

100 

78 

87 4 

80 0 

61 4 

52 0 

400 

30 

Lhe. of fiteam di'rompomi 











per Jh. oj roal. 

■2 

•2 

33 

^34 

39 

44 

•49 

67 

62 

■75 

True tlicrnial 

1 ellieienev I 











ol gas producer only 

70 

74 0 

74 0 

75 

80 

TTTi 

; 77 2 

70 0 

75 5 

00 7 

KHieieney ratio 

72 

71 8 

72 2 

72 5 

77 H 

75-n 

72 7 

70 1 

00 5 


Clas tmtiet teniiiera- 











tnre “ ( 


080 

080 

,''80 

020 






.5.50 

Fuel anuly.sis 












M4>i.sturt‘ 



AilOllt 7 

Tier cent 



2 to 0 per cent 




p'arbon . 


77 00 




78 41 




f)n 

<lry 

substance^ 

ITyiirogpii 


5-25 




5 51 




Nitrogen. 







1 20 




1 Sul|)liur . 
Oxygen . 


U: 

25 




•82 

10 02 




1 Ash . 


4 00 




2 82 




Net 

n T.r./ii) 


12, 

no 




12,240 




beating 

■ ('als./hg. 











valut; 1 






• 







* This column refers to averago Mond gas practice for by-product recovery. 


For the depths of fuel employed, tlie^highest thcrm<al efficieDcy was obtained 
with a 60° to 65° 0. temperature, which corresponds to about | lb. bf steam being 
added per ]b. of coal gasified. , 

The “ efficiency ratio ” figures given by Messrs. Bono and Wheoler are of great 
value (see p. 47) to the particular works in which the tests were made : they 
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represent the ratio between the net heat in the gas and the net heat in the coal 
gasified plus that in the coal required to supply the necessary steam for driving the 
blower engiik and supplying the producer air blast. In the preceding column in 
Table 14 is stated.the thermal efficiency of the ggs^producer only, viz. the ratio between 
the net heat in the gas and the net heat in the coal gasified only, which, in the 
author’s oinnion, will be of more value for comj)arison with operating results of 
other gas producers. 

One point which should be most carefully noted is that although the percentage 
of steam decomposed decreases Viversely with the blast temj)erature, yet the total 
quantity of steam decomjjosed increases both with the bla.st temperature and the 
fuel depth. The author, who has had the opportunity of making tests on gas pro-- 
ducers of still deeper fuel beds than those, in the Mond Producer (and without super- 
lioaters attached), has obtained the results as given in Table 15 when gasifying a 
similar bituminous fugl to tlyit^jf Messrs. Bone and Wheeler. 


Tabm 15 



Kuc*l 

Nearly 12' 0". 

Over 14' U". 

(lasificatioii rate lbs. per ,sq. ft. and hour 

•20 

20 

Blasl femperulare 

78"' C. 

• • 

75° C. * 

(la.s analysis: 

CO., . , 

• 

’ll 

8-3 

CO ... 

17-5 

21-0 

II, . . 

21-5 

20-5 

CH 4 

. ,‘i-S 

4-9 

N,. 

40-7 

45-3 

Net heating val. at N.T.P. : 



B.T.U./ft.''' ... ... 

154 

178 

(lals./m.-* . • . . 

1374 

1590 

Lbs. of steam used j)cr lb. of coal gasified 

1-45 

1-0 

FerccntiKjK of steam deccymposed 

62 

90 

Lbs. of steam decomposed per lb. of coal 



gasified . 

•90 

■90 

* Lbs. of steajii decomposed per lb. of fixed 



carbon gasified *. 

• 

1-58 

1-58 


* It may bo oonsidcred more oon-ect to refer the (^uantif.y of steam decomposed to the quantity 
of fixed carbon gasified in preference to the fuel quantity. 
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From these results it will be seen that the researches made by Clement and 
Adams (referred to on pp. 10 and 17) are clearly oonfirnied in large scale practice, 
or in other words," that it is incorrect to lay down a rule as to what stiSarn quantity 
to be added to the air blast will give^ the most efficient gasification result, without 
bearing in mind the time factor that can be allowed for in practice. 


Summary 

P'ormation of producer gas in an efficient w'ay* will be favoured if the following 
conditions are observed 

(!•) The highest temperature that is compatible with the avoidance of 
excessive clinker formation should be maintained in the lower layers of fuel. 

(2) The steam quantity in the air blast should be governed by the time 
factor. • • ^ 

,3) The exposed surface of the particles under gasification should be as 
large as possible. 

(4) The fuel bed temperature should be even across the whole fqel bed. 



OJIAPTRK HI 

IMPOKTANT FACTORS IN GAS PRODUCER PRACTICE 

4 

Whicn considering tlio installation of, or the working results of a producer gas plant 
WB have to eoncern ourselves with five main factors, all of which have a bearing 
upon the technical, ui^l, tiheichwe, the commercial, success t)f the jhaut in question. 

These factors are 

(. }) Rate of gasification. 

(fi) Thermal gasification losses. 

(0) Gas quality and quantity. 

(■D) Recovery of by-products. 

(A') The composition of the ash. 

# 

It has been considered advisabh that each of those points, which of course 
ar<> all largely governed by file fuel or fuels availabh' for gasifieation, should be 
dealt with in detail jirevioiis to describing Ihe design !iik1 actual (qierating results 
of the various type.s ol plant, thus giving the readSr.'i guide to enable liini to judge 
more easily between the merits of the varirttis ])lants. 

In n[>])lyirig the .statements made in reference to the various factors, it is obvious 
t-liat. in ('('rtrun eases oiu' or more of these will be of greater iuiportaiiee to the user 
than the others, but in dealing with each of these swjiarate poinrs it has been assumed 
that the particular jioiiit. dealt with is the one whidi is of most iuqiortaiiee to the. 
investigator. 

{.*) HATE OE tlA.SIFlCATION 

The rate of Imruiiig fuel in a gas jirodueer is generally ex[irpssed in weight of 
fuel gasified ])er unit of time and cross-seelionai area of the generator. The terms 
used are Ihi. of dri/fiicl per square fool and hoar or hdograiaiiies of drij fuel per square 
metre and hoar, dejiending ujion which system of measuremeiii. is in use. 

Eor tlie dired. comluistion of solid fuel, say in boilers, it lias in the ])a.st been 
the custom to c,\])rp.ss the furnace rate in weiglit of fuel burnt [ler unit of grate 
area ; this method js quite .satisfactory where natural draught and shallow depth 
of fuel beds, sa. 5 ' (>", are used: but so far as gas producers are concerned, it is not 
unusual to find tliat tho.sarae, quantity of fuel can be burnt per hour when using 
grates of which the area of the o])en spaces for the air jiassage of one may be only 
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a small proportion of that of the other. The author can point to one case of two 
10 ' diam. producers of which the open grate area of one was one-tenth that of 
the other, both producers working equally well. 

Apart from the fuel quality the main factor affecting the rate o? gasification 
may be said to be the amount and tile evenness of the resistance'to the passage of 
gases through the fuel bed, and it is because the actual resistance to the jjassage of 
the air blast through the grate is oidy a fraction of the total resistance in the fuel 
bed that the grate area (within limits) is of so little consequence. ' 

When dealing with fuels containing varying quantities of moisture, it will be 
found advisable for reasons of comjiarison to refei^ the fuel weight treated to that 
of the thef)rcticully dry substance of the fuel, which (and not the moisture) is the 
origin "of the producer gas. Ilcnce the producer gas engineer who has to tackle 
the problem of gasifying fuels of all kinds will refer the gasification rate to the dry 
and not the moist fuel substance. 

The cross-sectional area of the producer is simple 'to arsf/e at when the cross- 
section is the same throughout the wiiole fuel depth, but, as we shall see in Chapter 
IV., fiicrc are generators in which fhe fuel body under gasification for various reasons 
is made to taj)er cither upwards or downwards. J’or certain fuels, where the main 
difficulty of gasification is met with in the upper layers, obviously the top area 
should be used, and in f he ojipositc way for those in which the chief resistance is 
mef- with in file lower layers. To strike a mean it is, therefore usual to use the 
^average cross-sectional area throughout the fuel dejith as tlie basis, for the cross- 
sectional area determination. 

• If suitably designed, a gas ])roducer is capable, of carrying a very large amount 
of overload for a considerable period, and more than one specific instance can be 
pointed out where the average gasification rate over the day shift has been more 
than (iO ]>er cent above the normal average continuous rating of the producer, while, 
on the other hand, a correspondingly lower load w’as maintained during the night 
shift. 

Similarly it is not unusual ffir a suitably designed jiroducer to carry over 100 
per cent overload for an hour, or several repeated jieak loads at intervals, so long 
as the average continuous gasification rate over the 24 hours does not alter con¬ 
siderably from the normal rating. 

The figures referred fo in the following pages are, tlicrcfore, expressly stated 
as the hourly continuous gasification rate over the 24-hour period. 

The rate of gasification of a generator is governed by the following main factors, 
each of which is more or less dependent upon the others :— 

I. Fuel.—(«) Grading. 

(b) Fuel nature. 

(c) Moisture. 

(d) Ash. 

II. Producer design. 

III. Load factor. 
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I. Fuel 

(fl) Fuel Grading .—The evenness of or the vaii 
governs the distribution of the resistance throughout tne inei oca, out large pieces 
of fuel require sf longer time for gasificatioA ihan small, while the latter, on the 
other hand, have a tendency to cause a very large re,sistance. In this way the 
grading of the fuel will govern to some extent the dejith of fuel that is required to 
get an efficient" gasification. The following table represents the relation between 
the depth of fuel bed required in average practice for some different fuels of varying 
grading. * 

Table 10 . 


Fuel. 


Smallest Economical Deptli. 

Anthracite .... 

■3" to 1" beans 

r o"to2'o" 


1 " „ 1.1" nuts 

2 ' G" „ :t 0 " 

Coke. 

r „ 11 " cubes 

2 ' 6" 

,, ..... 

11 " „ -i" „ 

:v 9" 

j, ..... 

‘J// 

5) J» 

5' 10" 

Coal ... 

V „ .i" uuf,s 

r 10" 


Run of mine 

4' 10" to 6' G" 

Wood ... 

Large blocl.s 

G' 0 " „ r 0 " 


Sawdust and .shavings 

4' 0" „ 5' 0" 

-- -- ... -- . 

----- 



It should here be enqihasizod that the aboVa figures only represent typical 
difference,s, and that in actual practice there, are producers at work with as small 
a depfli of fuel as 4" and others with as big a de]ith as over 14' 0"; thus no definite 
rule for a required fuel dejith can be laid down other than that, for small-grained 
fuel, less depth is required than for large sizes of iiiel. 

It should further be, borne in mind that for fuels of even grading which break 
up uj)on heating a greater fuel de.])th is required, as if dealing with a fuel of uneven 
grading. 

A most important factor wlum dealing with unevenly graded fuels i.s the even¬ 
ness of di.stribufion of the various sized parts of the same ; hence the fuel bed depth 
may be modified in accordance with the degree of perfection of the fuel distribution. 
Further, .since the unevenness of fuel distribution is generally less j)ronounced on 
a small producer, the gasification rate may be taken higher on small units. 

It will be obvious that as the grading often determines the best depth of fuel 
to be u.sed, thus for the same rate of gasification it indirectly determines the pressure 
loss in the fiml bed. 

Apart from the indirect effect of the grading upon the gasification rate just 
mentioned, the grading* has also a direct effect in so far as the larger the quantity 
of fine particles of fuel to be ga.sified the lower will be the efficient gasification rate, 
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duo to tlio blowing away of tliesi' finer ])arlicle,s. This will be obvious from Tal)le 
17, whieli gives eoni])aralive gasili<'a(ion rates. 

f 

T.MiLR 17 


j 

.01(1 < Jl.lilllltf- 

W'aslied nuts. J" lo 2" | 

. llougli ,«laek, IT' ilounw.ards 

ISifnniinous witii KO per eeni llirougli ]” 
<'oal Ifong!) slaeli, .Ion riv arils 

Wllli oO pi r reni I hroiigh [" 
Coke nuts, 1 lo 'I" 

Coke 'i'" ballast, bo per cent Tliroiieh j" 


< J.Cslllc.t t foil IJ 

■ lll'.s [HT illllll. 

i 

pel t-(|. It 

tC'S pel .sq 

dd 

j 

1 d(i 

S>.) ' 

loti 

, bS 

S7 

f’.l) 

1 Ih 

Ih 

7d 


(/)} y<ilni-c Ilf J'lii’l, Mieli as 1\'pe. cakitig jiropei'ty. degree of iree burning, 
swelling, ete. 

Ceitain Inels seinn to desire to be e(>n\er1ed into ga.s. so eas\- is p to gasify 
■then), as tor iiistanee some l)erb\sliire and South SlalTord'hire iiitnminoiis Inels. or 
nian\ lignites. Others al\\a\s I'eipiire .i large ainonin ol attention and e.ire. il a 
good gasilieal ion lati' is to be obtained, stieli as. toi' iiistain e. .some ol t he bit iiniiiioiis 
coals Ironi Durham or \E'iles.* 

A better rate of gasilii atioii *\ill be obtained with a slighll\ caking loal tlian 
with ail absolutely non-eaking one. espei’ially il the luel i.s ol a dusl\ nature, or 
tends to disinti'grate on heating lint il a disfinelh (,d\ing coal is to be used the 
gasilication rate will ball coii'iderabb in spite o| all the .itlention llial can be 
given to poking, anil if a reasoniibli' g.isille.ii mn ra<e is to be niainlanied with 
a caking loal il w ill. generalh speaking, be found an advaiilage to use nieehaiiie- 
all\’ st 11 red ])iodncer.s. The ean.-e ol this drop in gasilication rate when using 
strongly caking coal^ is ni.iinh the iiinwenni-.ss in the i.'sisiain-e ol the liml bed. 
caused b\- ihi' luel caking into kirge hiiiips and fiaaning " budges ol coke which 
tend to hang n|i the luel bcil. with the eonse(|uent lornialion ol \oids in it 

'The onl\' nieaii' (apart Iroin actn.ii g.isilieation) ih.il the gas pioilnier engineer 
lias forjudging the coniiiarat i\'e ])iopcrties ol the liiei in le.-jieet to the degiee ol 
■free burning, I he caking, and the swcjinng propeil.e- aie tin rough giinles obtained in 
the iabor,itor\. e,.peeiall\' t he beiia \ i(>nr ol tin fuel when he.ited in the open (hiiiie. 

The n.ituri’ (d the luel ,i\'ailable lor g.-isibeat ion alters with (e) the connii'y ol 
origin, (h) the di,strict, and (e) the \arious coal seams. Dut a general.idea ol what 
may be antiepialeil will be obtained Irom Tabli‘ IM. which gi'.es comjiaral ive lignies 
lor gasifying t'arious Inels from dlli'erent coiiiilries and distri,cts. This table assumes 
sUitic producers m opcr.ition usin.g a reasonable amount ol liand ]Miking : 
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Taiu.e IK 

I f)i l)r\ pci hour. 


* *• 

I.I.s ,'M|, It. 

Kl' .m|. di 




South Slaft'ofdshire nuts ; 

L'C 

I -J.") 

1 terhvshire or South h’orkshire nuts ; 

I'l 

1 l(i 

Durham mils ' j 

1 1 

(IK 

Lanarkshire nets . | 

L>l 

Jlli 

Wales, eakiny hdiiminous mils 

1 1 

UK 

Wales, aiithraeile mils 

d(i 

07 

J’entisvlvama. I'.S..\. e.ikiny nuts 

iWhh 

72 

.\nl liraeite, r,S.,\. ^ . 

K-H) 

11 

Jaitmle. C.S. \. (li.'i per rent moisture) 

:!ti 

1 l.h 

Westphalia. (lerinanv. eakimr nuts j 

IK 

k7 

Silesia shyhilv eakinu mils 

lilowii coal htiipieltes. Ili'rilian (.'ill Jier cent , 

21 

1 lb 

moist lire) 

tilt 

1 hb 

Italian iiyuile 

2K 

Lit; 

Soul h ,\inean non-eak rug nuts 

21 

I It; 

Ik it 1 III per eelll mi . 1 st 111 e) 

20 

07 

Wood liloi k's (.lo pel cent moi'lnie) 


170 

_ 

• 



Il will Ik' iiiilii'i'il liiiw low arc the iMMlicalluii rales usual in \inericiiii |iractice, 
c\-eii liii ahl iil'acile. It is ol cniiisc \\( ,1 kllnWll that iniist Vllielicali luf llliiiniuis 
cnals ,iic liailK (akinc, lull in aihlilioii the ash in Anieiican liiels uciicralii' has a 
hiw hisiiic |iiiilil. The rales slaleii arc. linwe\'eT', those which are iiseil Iw some uas 
lirodiieei lui ideis in I' S, C 

(rj I'(ihIchI nl /"'ue/, -'|'|ie elTcef ill I he nioisl lire contenl is nl eotirse 

only to he coiiMdered lor I he MUineei hiels. such as lienite, hrowii coal. |ieaf, wood, 
and olher siiti’'Uaiires o[ \'eueiah!e oriLrin. 

will he seen Iroin |i|i. IK and T.'i. w hen dealiin.; with moist hieh. (w hieli we may 
term as liiels eonlainiiie more than. .say. lo per rent ol moisture) il is e.ssential. 
Irom the pond ol \ie\\ ol the hesi results m reyaid to yas (pniiilt' anil iherinal 
eirii'ienev, lo utilize the sensible heal of the hot. yases yi'iierateil in the lower part 
1.0 dri\e oil the moisture Ironi the fiii'l in the u]i|)er laeers |ire\ loiis lo iis jiassiiiu 
into tlie lail zones. The oiilv wav to siieei'.sslullv elleet tins is to piomde a hiyoor 
lilel deptn. wliK li eonseijiienih' mereases the resistance of the fuel hed to the passage 
ol t he eases.' Kurt her, situ e 1 he moist tire eoni cut mereases t he volume ol 1 he yuises 
passing flironylt (he producer, a further additional resisfanee will he set up on tins 
aeeounl. _ , 

it may be tak it as an ajipro.viiiiale uuuh* that, the gasdiealion rate will alter 
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itivPT’st'lv witli flic volume (reduced to N.T.l’.) ])er ton of drv fuel gasified of 
the crude gas and moisture lea\'ing (lie geiuTator. 

{ft) Jfih ('iiiilciil of FkcI. M\ce|it, ill a lew gas gtmerators. uiiicli ^work iijion 
the ])rinci|)]e of transforming the ashes of the fuel into a. liijiiid slag (])|i. lo3-l 18), 
th(' cliH'f aim ol th(“ gas producer eifgfneer is to pre\-ent. undue ctinki'r formation 
troni the ash. 'Fhe cause ol clinker formation is tlial the ashes are hrouglil info 
contact with such hot zones in the generator that thi'y ai'e eonviu'led into a more 
or lisss plastic oj’ liipiid slag, and atterwards come into contact with tin' cold hlasti 
\shicli causes them to .solidify to clinker: sometimes the ashes niav even form a. 
slaguith the sides of I he iirick-lining and adhere to this. Clinker rnav cause bridging 
and formation ol hollow spaces in the fuel liisl and thus allect the g.isilication rate, 
since it'reduces the gasilicalion arisi and cau.ses uneven resistance if it is not 
continuoush' brokiui awav b\' the poker ami reniowd ii'om the generator. 

fl’lie presenci'of a certain proportion of iron oxides, lime, magnesia, and alkalies 
lowei's the fusing point of the ash. not' because these (fmi^ioumk are fusible in them¬ 
selves. but because they unite with the silica and alumina in the ash to lorm lusible 
compounds. 

In the case «hi'ri' fuels ol ilill'erenf ipialities of ash are mixed togetjier and 
subjected to gasilication. very great diHiculties on account of clinker lorniation 
have now and tliiui arisen. The rea.son for this may be altributed to the lact that 
the one fuel gasifies ala (juieker rale than t hi' ot Ikt. and t bus the ash fiom 1 he former 
'iv de])osifed in t he hot. zones ol the latfi r. 

Again where, due to neglect on the operator's part, the ash le\ el is allowed to 
rise Mid the iuel h'vel brought down liiiiweiily so that hot Itiel may exist below <ish 
iilreadv lormed. the most, serious of all clinker formations will take jilace. with the 
conseijiient. ri'siill that bad gas is made, until the gastlicat ion late is decreased, the 
clinker removed, and the Iuel bed made afl e\eii again. 

As a general rule the (linlter should be removed by the poiter or slice bar as 
it is lormed : but on the other hand too much poking or breaking ilpol the lire in 
the hot zones ol the generator m;T\ cause e\'en more dillieiillv or e\ce.ssi\e clinker 
formation th.iii if the ash is permitted to stay without upselling or stirring, in the 
zone where it belongs, viz. near the grate. 

The abo\ e are onlv a lew (examples Iroiii actual practice showing how ash 
fusing and conseipient clinker iornialioii will alTect flu' gasification rat.ie 

With the object of ininimisiiig ciiiik'er formation in thi' geiieral.or there are 
three main points to consider. (I) to adjust the hottest zone so that it do<‘s not 
(‘Xist (exactly where all the Iuel is tairned into ash. or (2) to adju.st the ((iiantily of 
'steam in n'lation to the (pianlity of air blast so tliat the temperature of th(“ hot 
zone is caused to be below" that ol the melting or .softening tiunperatlire of the ash, 
or (b) to reduce the gasification rale of the generator, whicli brings about the same 
ultinmt(' n'siili as (2). , • 

J'!v slow gasilicalion ot the fuel (not. gasification rate) it is possible to achieve 
the object of item (1) aliow’. but so little work has been acc/implisln d yi tliis ri'spect 
that this line of resiuirch is not yi't siifiiciently ad\aiiced to lay down aiiv rules. 
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As reirarils item (2) it i.s obvious if tho opoVator lias a. free hand in repaid 
to t.lie pas qiiaiily to be made (ilial is tlie eoiiletit of liydropen iu the pas) if is always 
possible for him to reduee the clinker formation, but if loo nincii steam is intro¬ 
duced there an; the two disa(h-aiitapes to consider, (c) iliat the coal iiiav not be 
completely biintt (especially with Ion fuel'doptlis), and {!>) Dial the best thermal 
cfliciency may not. be obtaiiH'd. One specihe advanlape obtaineil b\- the intro¬ 
duction oi stea.ni is tliat the chni\(*i' liecomes'iiiore s]ionp\' and sott.and thus easii'r 
to remove, tha’i nithoiit steam or with tin- addition of onh' a small ste.am (piantitw 
.\s repards item (d) this is^flie onh' nay out ol the dillicuit\ in case a definite 
pas composition is risjuircfl, ami e.xcessn'c cimicer formation cannot Ih‘ coiinti'r- 
balanced by the manner of operation mentioned under item (2). 

No woi'k lias yet beim flone to determine tfie pasilication rate ol fuels co'ntaininp 
the same ash but m diiTercml ipianlities, because it is hardh' possible to obtain 
such conditions for research in practice, and in the absence ol work ol this l;ind 
we cannot la\' down^ rule tvln'rebv the pasilication rate may be saiil to be dependent 
upon the ipiaiitit ol ash in the luel, 

III all three cases, however, it is obi'ioiis that tlie main poierninp laefor is that 
ol the bisiiip lempeMture ol the ash. and as will be seen from the statements in this 
respect {p|). 117-127) very much research work remains to be done. 


'll. Ki'Fi'X'T di' Duskin' 

0 

runuu Dtiist Iiuru he nt.-idf to ('fiiiptcr l\’..(ui jiuncrjiffir tV]M‘s ;nid (iesi^iiSj 
Ifoiu wliicii i1 \\ ill he seen I inir ^ ery iiiiieli lusher i^<tsifie;tl loii imI es Inn e been oftlfiined 
in aelunl pi'.uliee tlnin fhoo' lorineriy rehnTed t(>: fhiis tor eohijilele iiu‘elijinii';ii 
priKiiieers if is jKit inipossihle to oht.'iin .'>(► per eefif or even luydiei' inereuse in fin' 
^nsifieation nites ot some o[ the fuel,'; .tiremh’ mentioned. 

hhiite apnrl Irom tlie.se diriR-fly oh\ iom. inenns ol incriNisino the rule of 
t ion. 1 lien* Jirf' Dtieh points f hut i he rnte ol y;isi heat ion wall alff-r \ul It the si/e ot the 
mmerator and (‘spt'ciaily vvith IIk' t'mh depth. * 

ill. iiOM) KaCI-oR 

\s meiil foiled elsew h<‘re, yas prodneersean (le desiirneil so as to respond (piiekiv 
to overload hy proMdin^rj] ip-cp fnri h('d. 

i he iioiires ol honily ^ms proiinetion yi\'('n in tlie l.alile on iollowm^ pa^U' 
A\er(‘ taken jrom ,^nch ;i i^as prodnei'r Jnirninu a hiluminons slack coal.’ 

tin* normal rating ol tins producer was jo '2'2 Ihs. td co;d p(‘r sipiare foot,' 
and hour. if. will h(‘ realized that tlie maMnuim load was hit) ]K'r cent above the 
n(*rmal. and tliak ihiritiir seven houT>' I'ontmiioush' the produeer earned over 100 
per eviii o\eyload. ^The thermal <jasifieation etlieiimev was, jiowever, ileereased at 
tht' hi^dier loads, since jhe joss due to Imd lifted awa\' i)v the ^as (‘UiTent at KK) ]ier 
cent overload^ hef'aine C(j,nsid(u-ai)k', it being sever.d [jer cent on the fuel gasifit'd. 

^ ininiiMisii, \\ ol, of [.ni! leiii jiiiii ) list., Scssiufi 1!I22-1 ;)-'t 
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1 < ‘uli (t. (i.is [)ci Ii< ini 
at X 'r i' 

Lbs. of <'oa! Lse^itieil j 
s(|. If ami lioui. 

]'i inidnifihl 

1 

dSdHM) 

17--J 

1 A.M. 

88,100 

ir,-r, 
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88. 100 

ir,-r> 

»> 

I'll.dOO 

lO-O 

1 .. 

iOO.OOO 

19-2 

■ > 

loo.ooo 

. I0-2 

ti 

|■_‘•J.700 

21 ■:> 

7 

117.000 

I’-OaX 
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, |.')8.-J00 

:;7-8 
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I'Ood.MMI 

1 l-.O 

10 

: ■ddO.CiOO 

lO-d 
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10,-8 

Il’ nimn 

l'7.').:!Oo 

I.S-'J 

1 I'.M. 

■_’r):«.:ioo 

11-1 

•) 

■jia.ooo 

aO--' 

•> 

L’rio.'x 10 

1 1-0 

1 .. 

' 18."i.800 

:’d-o, 

o .. 

101.000 

*' -lis-S 

h) .. 

171..'’.00 

:',o-l 

7 

i 7ri.i’oo 
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1 }m* a l»(i \ is no I \ a 1 \ | ura I i‘\'^ Hi plo oi 1 lio c.i pacit v oj a <!(*<'[> 1 ii< t hod pj o(i iicoj’ 
ioj- (piiokly r<‘spoii<[iH<_r to o\orioa<N, Tlio taii.sc for ihis prop<‘rt\ ol iIm* (i»M‘p hicl 
l.R'd is Hot oh1\’ 1 In- l.iiyor hif! ^'ol!,^In(• wlnoli a{{s as a hoai hid aUo tiio 

iaru(' liiiu* laotor wlitoh (mh 1k' prc'^cHitod for iho <^as r<‘<H ;hhi.> o\<‘n ilutin'i ovoiload 
piH-axU. What a(■tua!l^■ tal^■^■^ ]t!a('i' is that the depth of tlio ('(), and sleain de- 
('oii!positloH zones lai\ e he»Hi eivi'H room for <■ \paiision \n it Iioiit. aiTei tint; to an\’ 
(‘oHsiderahlo di'en'o the Temperal nr(‘ eAJsline m the upper and lower la\i‘rs ol the 
find hed. 


v^EMM \ R\ 

It will lia\e hetm oh^'in^,^ jrom the alio\e that the economieal pisdiealioii rate 
is dep<HideHt H])on so many laetors that the mo>t earefui jiKlyem/mt mud he (E\«'rt.ed 
wIhmi det(' ritiiMinsi till' lhat nia\' la* f.\jx.(■((*(! irotn a (‘(.[‘taiti iut*! \\ lian usiai in 
a ('(Tlain aani'ratiir. 

'iTie ciirvca sliowii in li»s. II anil lli arc drawn uitli tin' (il)ji'ct of facilita(itia 
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Didmeter of Producer, m Feet 


J'K;. I:'. - IiKl,\TI(.\ (1 \,SIFI<'MION ami IIumKTHH 111' ."iMAl.l. (l^s I’lluDroMi.s 

4 

in Ihs. linr sijinu-c foof per liour, wLile (lie otlier ,set (lie,. 12) refers.to liiiiineters 
between 5 mid 12 feel. 
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{!{) TI1E15MAL (iASIFICATION LOSSES ‘ 

Otic (ifjtlie ways of romfiariiii; the economy of a ])lant. or machine is to state 
its ediciencv, wliereby we delim' the ratio helweim what ne su|)|ilv to the plant 
or machine aiid'wJiat we rcceiv<‘ from it. Similarly «e speak ahimt the thermal 
elliciencv of a gas producer; hut if we peruse the various papers and investigations 
in regard to determining the gas [iroducer ('lliciimcv, it will he clear that conci.se 
delinition is sefdom made as to what is meant to hi' inclniled under the heading 
/S'«pp//e,s (such as coal, ]‘ower, ynd steam), to the plant, or liei-i'ipif ti-om the plant 
(such as gas, and in some ca.ses tar also). 

it is ohviouslv essential for the indi\udual user oi producer gas to know how 
much fuel is invohed in supphung (1) g<is lor the works, (d) steam lor the gas pro¬ 
ducer, and (It) steam or electric current for the aiixiharv plant of the producer, 
.\gainst this heat evpenditure in fuel mu,si he set the heal eontained in the gas 
leaving the plant aiiTi (in suclf ca.ses where far oils are prodiii'ed from the fuel and 
utiliiteii in the works) also the heal contained m the tar recovered. 

.Mlhoiigli such knowledge is most essential to anv inditidual works, it will 
he realized that to determine the nri'i-all efiicieiicy in tJiis wa\ will involve t'liriahle 
hicloi's. sill’ll as elliciencv of steam and power generating plants, and whetlier or 
no tar oils can he made use ol, etc. In other words, the iin'i-ull therm,il elliciency 
of one and the same g;isi producer niav alter consider.ihly. depending upon the 
particular woiks in which it is installed. 

I'o I'laihle gas (iroducer |il<ints to he conip.ired on an e((inil hasis. it is therelore 
cii'lomarv .ind also justiliahie to spi'ak ahoiit tjie plidii ipis' pniihiii'f I'llifiriii'i/. 
hv which is me.iiit the ratio hetween the ltd mnl m/ioac nl nf 

till' ipix ri'<ili'C(/ pi I mill ii'i'Hilil Ilf lliniii'liialhi dnj I'li'l (/((.si/fcd in lliv piiiiinrn'. iiiiil 
llic iii'l- liciilltui iilliin Ilf III!'mini mill ilTlijhl o/ llinil'rllrillli/ ilil/ fiirl. 

Since the’ heating value and coiii[>osiiion ol the dry suhsf.ince remains unaltered 
for e,ich indixidiial liiel. wliati'ver he the season ol the vear. if will he lound ad- 
taiihigeous lo h.i.se all thermal elticiencv tigures on lli(‘ drv liii'l, hence the rea.soii 
lor adopting the T.l). suhstance as the stand,ird fuel weight in the idiove delinition. 

We have thus seen that, there are two main methods in which we may deline 
the therm,li (‘f]icienc\’ of a gas prodiici'r: hut it should h(' eiiiplnisized here that, 
unle.ss ill I lie lollow mg we specilicalh stale t he I herimil elliciencv lo he 1 lie ot'Cr all, 
we refiT to the plain gas producer ellieieni’y. 

The main jioinfs ha\iug a hearing upon the tli(*rma! (dlieieney or tlii' thermal 
lois.ses during the gasilieatioii proei’ss are 

1. Moisture content in the fuel. 

2. Tar content in the fuel. 

3. Gratjing of fuel. 

' 'I'll,' cciitcal Ilf |i|i. 'It-jll was 111 |i.ut the .-.ubli'i I ni ii jiaiK’l’ I'cail 1 )V flic aiillinr liclnrc Die Socicly 
of ClicmiiTil Jmhistry, jmhli.-sm'd dtinr R(', lRi!L 

* iJy thf‘ iX'ff licnfiULf ^ iilii* is mcaiil flic tn'oiss jiciG \ aiiie as h_\ ftiloritiK'tf'r, less llic 

hc.it ol llic steaiii foi'iiicd hv hwvn'w^ nil the iiydroifcii in tin- fiud. 
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4. Soot formation. 

5. Ash content of fuel. 

6. The radiation, convection, and conduction heat losses, from the 

producer proper to the surroundings. 

7. Gas leakage losses. 

8. Losses in washing liquors. 

9. Nitrogen and sulphur contfent in fuel. 

10. The temperature of and sensible heat contained in the hot gas 
leaving the producer. , 

In the following wc .shall not only stniJy the eaii.se.s for the individna.l Ihertual 
los.se.s, l,mt also tlnhr relative inagnitnde and bearing ni)on the final re.siilt. 


I. Effect of Molstt-re Con'I'ent in Fcf:l 
Most good-ela.ss hitnniinous fuels have sueh a U)Wt inoistfre content that the 
eviij)oration of this amount, of moisture has very little effect njxin the thermal 
I'fiicieucy : but for such high-moisture fuel as wet. coke breeze, and esjiecially 
vegetable materials such as wood or .some peats or lignites, the moisture content 
will ha\'e a very great elfect. 'I’his may be demonstratf'd by the example of the 
gasification of a. peat having a moisture cont('nt of .btt per cent and a net ln'afing 
value of lOdll cals, -[jer kg. (7’20(> B.T.l'. ])er lb.) of theoretically dry substance. For 
jach kg. of dry substance of such peat introduced into tin* |)roducc‘r 1 kg. of water 
would have to be evaporated and heated t.o th(' gas outhd tempiu’ature ol, say, lot) ('. 

.Su])posing ))o\\ the ])eiit, iustc.id of bc'ing introduce<l in a u(‘t state, ue]’(' intro- 
iluo'd in a moisture-free statu' iftto a lu'orlucer, and the gas volume (at .N.T.F.) be 
^■.'j cub. m. ])er kg., and the avetajj)' sjiecific heat- of the gii.s evolved be approximat.ely 
(t'.'l cal. -[ler cub. m.. also tluit. the gas outMt tem])erature be about. bIKt then the 
sensible heat in or th(' therm,al c))])acity of t.he gas from I kg. ot dry j)eat hetwc'cn 
l.bd' and .bOI)' ('. woidd be. li’.b ()d’> > (oOt)- l.bO) 2fl2 cals. 

Now when the I kg. of dry fiv'l is gasilied wit.h 1 kg. of water in iiddition, extra 
heat, will be reiphred to rai.s(' this water from, say, bb to lOIV ('.. e\’.'i|)orat<‘ it, and 
su[)erheat the steam to the gas outlet tem|i('riiture of bbl)' (I This extra heat is 
tint) cals., while the .sensible heat in the hot gases froni I kg. dry material is only 
2(i2 cals., thus leaving ii delicit of 2.S.S cals., which must be'su]i)ilied hy hitrnimi part 
of the. fuel itself (roughly 10 l)('r cent) in tlu' lower ]>art ot the producer, with a. 
eon.sequent reduction in the heating value of the gas and the thcTtnal etiiciency. 
If the fuel bed is not de('|) enough to enable the sensible heat ol th<' gas generated 
in the. lower part to Ix' utilized for the c\'apora.tiou of tlu' moi.sture, the thermal 
loss will of course be still higher than the mentioned 10 per cent.' 

It is obvious that Ix'fore being ,ible to estimate. aceura.i.ely the effect of evaix)rat- 
ing the moist.nre u[x)n the efficiency it would‘be lu'cessary to determine j,he. ditlerciice 
in the gas outlet tem[)eratures when using a theoretically dry and a inoi.st fuel. 

' 'fill- (■.MitliiTnial heat, of <lr.sl.iIlation of peat, and otiicr inol.s ol liioli'oxyocii coiitom. (sec iip. 310 
iUxI 4(iZycause 1cb.s fuel to lie Ixinit tot- cvajxiraliou of iixastuic, tnit tlic’liiaciutudc ol* Ihc tlio'iii.il loss 
rcnuuiiH uiialti'rt'd. 
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5uch (^termination iiuty bo liable to considerable error; it is tliorofore simpler 
to assume tlmt the heat recjuire.d for hi'atini' tlu; moisture from, say, 15’ to 
100" C. amt o\'iiiioratiiifr it be taken as having (o be suppiii'd from t!ie. lieating 
value of the drv fuel only, while the heat reipiinHl for superheating tlie steiini thus 
raised is assuiueirto come from the sensible heat of the gas. Cmkr this assumption 
the deen'ase in tluTnud ellieioney olitaiuable in practice due to moisture will alw’ays 
be slightly less [luiti the figur(i estimated in this way. 


* T..\ri,k 19 
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Tidile 19 gives a series of figiin's for the heat losses due to moisture content 
calculated in this wav when gasifying fuels of varying iieating value and dilfereiit 
moisture content. Further, fig. 19 contams a series of curves to show the same 
result graphically and to enable any iutenuedinte stages to be easily determined. 


2. J'IfFEOT of T\1! (loNTIiNT IN Foni. 


A iuel for use in gas producers .should generally be e.xa.miued in a special way 
because the ordiiiarv method of determining the vohitile matter in hulk without 
distinguishing between the gas, lirpior, and tar-forming eoustituents give.s no guide 
to a jiroducer gas ii.ser. coiisiimiiig cold gas. So far as concerns gas-making (cold 
gas) jmrely and simply, the liipior awl tar-making constituents in a fuel are of no 
use mid the heat eontained in either must be eounted as a loss. 

A method of analysis for determining the tar value of a fuel (i.c. that (juantity 
of the eondensate which does not dissolve in the liijuor of eondeusiitioii) is referred 
to on p. tliO; sufliee it to say Imre that.the quantity of tar obtained iu practice, on 
a gas ])rodiicrl' is le»is and of liigher .sjiecific gravity than that obtained by the 
laboratory te.st. A tar yield iu jiraetiee of 80 jier cent of the laboratory yield is 
nuit<' a usual tigure wIick- special sti'ps lun'c not been taken to destroy the tar. 
The tar jirodiietion may vary from practically nothing (when gasifying coke or 

1 
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anthracite) to 10 ])er cent or 15 j)er cent by weiglit when gasifying fuels high, in 
tar-yielding matter, \vhile it.s beating value, although always liiglier than that of the 



solid .fuel, generally does not vary mure than between il,500 and. 10,000 I5.T,U. 
Dpi, DPT Ih. drv tnr. 
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As the licat loss duo to tiir fornmtioii is tiic i>ro(luct of tax quantity and heating 
value, it is obvious that for fuels of low heating and high tar-vieldiiig power this 
gasitlcatiori, " loss ” niay be of great inagnitiidc. For most English bitiiminons 
coals, hower’or, the heat loss due to tar rejjjosoTits ge.iK'rally from (i to 10 ])er cent 
of that of the dry coal. 

If no actual results of the treatment of a. yartieular fuel in a certain gas ])roduc(!r 
are available ajid the thei'iiiaJ loss caused by tar I'orinatiim is to be predicted, it 
is best to assuiiK! that the ja'actical ta,r yield will be like the tar value, obtained in 
the laboratory, thereby ensurii^f that the j)rediction of llie thermal loss will be on 
the safe side. 

As the heat loss due to tar formation will vary with the tar value and the 
heating value of the fuel, Talde 20 and the curves on lig. M have been worked out 
to cover various eonditions on the assunqition that the heating value of the dry 
tar 15..'SOO H.T.U. net per dry lb. (8500 cals.'kg.). 

Tahue 20 
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■'!. EkTEOT OF FiTEL (IgADlNUi 

» 

Th(! evcnaess or vaihition in size of the fuel charged has a most important 
effect upon the gasification, because not only does the thermal loss—due to the 
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carrying away of dust -increase wiiii tlie percentage of* snialls in the fuel, but 
inJireptly the grading 'will affect both the gas quality and’gasificatiofi rate and thus 
also the thoruial los.s. 
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Wiili fuels containing ini excessive qnanfiiiV of fines the dust loss nniy be serious 
unless preventive jwovision is nnide in the design. With the same grading of the 
fuel the lo.‘» is obviously a funelion of the gas ^•eloeity in tlie outlet pipe or upper 
fuel lavers. Since the dust-carrying capacity, of a. gas alters with the si.xth jxiwer 
of the velocity, it is obvious that the best means to prevent t.hernial loss on t-his 
account is to have the crude gas as it' leaves the [>roducer as cold as |)raetica.ble ; 
indeed it- is a, well-known ami established tact that there is very little dust carried 
away from low temperature gas producers. 

Another means of decreasing the thermal loss due to dn,st. although not .so 
effective, is to provide a large eniptv s|)aee above the fuel bed in which the du.st 
may jjartiallv settle out. instead of being carried away by the jnomentinii. of the 
gas current. 

If shouhl be borne in mind that' certain fuels (m particular some lignites) break 
up and crumble slnytly after introduction into the producer, so that' U' larger ilust 
loss will be obtained in practice than might be ex])ected from the grading test carried 
out on the luel in its natural slate. 

Other as))ects t'O be considered, quit(‘ apart from the gas producer proce.ss in 
ilself, are the lo.s.ses such as may be incurred (due to wind) by si'oring a slack fuel 
containing a large qiianlity of line in the open or handling it' in an unprotected 
fuel-conveving plant, this ])roducer u.sers might be well advised to have tlieir 
fuel (handling) and .stoRijJe iihmt ]iroli‘ete<l again,st atmospheric elTecIs. not onlyf 
from the point of view of dust lo.ss, but also on account of the moisture added t'O 
the fuel on rainy days. , 

• • 

■1. hli'-KUCT OK tioOT KoffUATJO.N 

Soot' formation varies with the tyjie ol fuel irsed, but it is eaiisod by the tarry 
matt.ers evolved from the eoal being exposed to such a high temperature iiaside- the 
jmiducer that thev are decomposed into ga.s and carbon (.soot.). Soot formation 
is practical)V absent in some by-product' prodiicm-s where the only decomposition 
of tar which takes jilace is into gas and oils of a higher boiling-])oint: but' even 
with hot' gas jirodncers ,soot' formation can be reduced eonsideraldy l)y feeding or 
distributing the fuel evenlv over the top of tlie fuel bed, o.sjiecially if (he latter i.s 
not f'OO sliallow. 

The thermal loss dn(“ to du.st and .soot formation is one which may vary from 
practically nothing to 7 per cent or more on the weight of fuel supplied, and .since 
the heating value of the dust and .soot' is mostly about the sa'ino as that of the Inel 
gasified, tlie [lereentage weight lo.ss of* dust and soot will directly repro.seut the 
thermal loss 'in pe* cent'. Table 21 eonl'iiins some dust and soot loss ligure.s 
obtained in large scale practice. 
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I'ajsle 21 
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5. Li'’fe('T of Ash 

Four fucloTs, in connwlion vvitli the thermal losses of a. ])ro(lntor due 
to tlie ash removed from the iirodneer, are ; - • 

((() The eoustitueuf'S of tli(“ ash in llie fuel. 

[h) Tlie (juantity of ash in the Inel. 

. {<■) 'Hie amount of unburnt fuel in the j)ro(Iueer'ashes. 

{(]) The sensible heat contained in the hot producer ashes. 

\(i) The matter of the composition of the, ash in the ftu'l and its lusibility is 
referred to elsewhere (p. 117)'. buj in so far as the quantity of air and steam to be 
added to the, ju'oducer (on the'om' hanil.for oxidizin« the a,sh completely, and on 
the other hand for avoiditif; undue clinker formation) is governed by the ash con¬ 
stituents, in so far will tlu'se affect the tliermal loss. 

{!,) Obviously the <piantity of ash in the fuel a,lfeet,s the losses mentioned under 
(c) and (d). Since it is more dillicult to maintain the carbon content in the ashes 
low the higher the ash content in tlu^ fuel, and since the heatiue vahu' of the fuel 
decrea,ses with the ash content, it is plain that the iiroiM.rtion of the heat lost in 
the ashes will be of the cumulative order in ref-anl to the ash content m the fuel. 

(c) The quantitv of dry ])roducer ash removed irom the procbicer is always 
larf'cr than the quantitv of ash in tin' fuel by the amount of unburnt, fuel (practically 
aircarbon) removed with the ash. AVitli a- Riven fuel this carbon content, is mainly 
dependent uiion the skill of the operator and the rate of prsification. With a Riven 
]iroducer (ai>art from human causes), the carbon content, m the a,shes mcrea.ses 
not only it e,\cessive clinker fornuition takes place, but, also if clinker formation is 
lessened by addiiiR steam to such an exteiu that, “ the air blast becounvs too wot ” 
to pro])erlv burn the fuel near the, ash zone. * 

Since, operating conditions vary so considerably it is djilicult to lay down any 
deliniW ami general rule about the amount of carbon that is jmrmissible in the 
producer a.sli. It mu,st be stated, however, that for suitable bituminous ja-oducer 
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coals coiitainiiif; ap to 15 jier ceiit ash, it should be ])ossible with reasonable care 
oil the operator's ])art to niaiiitaiii the carbon content in the ashes removed at 
about 10 pi^r cent. With a fuel of a heating value of 12,(K)0 B.T.U. net jier lb., the 
fhernial loss that is thus incurred will bo. jicr cent, with H) ]ier cent ash in the 
fuel and 10 ])er cent carbon in the ashes, while with 15 per cent a.sh in fuel and 10 
per cent carbon in the, ashes it will be 2 per cent. In other words, the loss duo to 
unimrnt fuel in^the ash is not very excc.ssii'c for most bituminous fuels, and we must 
therefore generally clas.sify the ash loss under the heading of smaller thermal los.ses. 

Table 22 below gives the nrsults of a, few calculations of heat losses in ash for 
various conditions ; it will be seen at a glance that it is a calculation involving 
four variables first involving the calculation of the weight of carbon lost in accordance 
w'ith the following forniula : 


where X the carbon lost in per cent, weight, of fuel used, 

a - ash content of the fuel, 

(• ^ carbon content in tlu' ash : 

and then the ca.lcula,tion of the ra.tio Ix'tween heat contained in this carbon and that 
contained in tlie fuel. 

« 

Taule 22 
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To enabitt a quick #stiination of tfie heat loss duo to uubiirnt carbon iu the 
ashes fig. b5 Inis been prejiared, the curves on which cover the conditions met with 
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m general practice. Wlien using tliese curvc.s tiie carbon content in the ashes 
should be used as the .starting mark, then the ordinate siiould be, followed to it.s 



intersection with tlie corresponding ash content in find carve ; from this ])oint follow 
the abscLssae until intersecting with heating value in the Kiel curves .and thence by 
the ordinate to the per cent lieat loss. 
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{(1) The sensible lieat contained in the hot ashes leavitig the producer varies 
with the ash content of tlie fuel, but is not of any conscapienee in a water-luted 
jji'oducer, l^ecause the h(‘at is utilized [)ractically conipletcly to raise steam (by 
diffusion) and to jireheat the air blast, hut* even wdfh a “ dry bottom ” jmxhieer 
this heat loss is Very small. Assuming the temjierature of the ashes leaving the 
jmslueer to be 100 (h and 400" (-. for wet and dry bottom producers respectively, 
and assuming ^hat 20 jur cent of (In' fuel is removed as ashes (sp. heat t>:i), then 
the total sensible, heat contained in the ashes per kg. of fuel will be (i cals, and 21 
cals, respectively. With a heailiug value of fuel of 0700 {vils. per kg. thc.se heat 
contents corres])ond to 0-00 ])er cent and 0-30 jier cent respectivelv. 


0. Efkect of Heat Kadiation, (Hnvectiox, ani) ('okj)1!ction 

• • 

Thermal lo,sses caused In- radiation and convection, etc., can only be defined 
as that amount of h(‘at which travels from the incandescent fuel Ix'd inside the 
lu'oducer through the brick-lining and pa.s.ses from (he outside ol the. steel ca.sing 
of the producer into the atmosphere. Jiadiation, etc., losses from hot gas jiijhng 
and ot.her parts are accounted for later under tlie heading ol lo.s,seK due to sensible 
heat contained in liof ga.seij. 

It is not at all unusual to find many past investigators of the thermal bahinee> 
ol gas ))rodueers stating radiation, el,., los.ses of a very high order. It should here 
be slated, however, tiiat in nios+ ol tiliese eases the omnibus it.em termed " radiation, 
conveetion, etc,," was niad(‘ responsible for leak’igA, unknown los.ses, and the 
avoidable and unavoidable errors of c.v]«‘rimcnt. and for this rca.sou all such figure.s 
should be acce])te(i with caution, if a true idea as to the magnitude of the actual 
radiafion and convection losses is desired. As a matter of fact the radiation, eon- 
vcction, and eonduefion lo.sses from a producer, which of course v.ary with the atmo¬ 
spheric conditions, are generallv of the onler of I* t.o 2 per cent of the heat of the 
fuel gasified. 

Jt is obvious that if the skin tem])era.ture of the prothicer casing is determined, 
one is then able to judge the apju’oximalc order of the heat given olY to the surround¬ 
ings under average atmospheric conditions. Ou iig. Ki dimensioned diagrams of 
three gas generators of various ty])es are shown, each of which contains the skin 
temperatures a.t various heights such as have been measured under actual working 
conditions. This information ('iiables us to calculate, on the basis of the work of 
Ste])han and Holzmaun, the radiation and convection losses that should take place 
with, say, a surrounding atmosiihcric temperature of bb" L'. 

iStepluiii and Bolzmann’s formula iij 

• L = N(T7~T„^)10^» + M[(,~f„l'-^ 

<9 

W'here, L-J,io,sj due to aif convection currents and radiation in cals./sq. m. exposed 
.surface ..nd hour. 
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T,, and T„ = Tlic absolute temperature in ° C. of producer casing and surround¬ 
ing air respectively. 

tp and —The actual temperature in “ C. of jiroducer casing an^ surround¬ 
ing air resi)cctively. 

N = Radiation factor ^ 2-8 for steel plates. 

M--Convection factor = 3-5 for average atmosplieric conditions. 

'Fable 23 gives a siinnnary of the calculated radiation and convection losses of 
the j)roduccrs shown in fig. IG, for lb" C. atmospheijic tcm])erature. 


Tablk 23 

Radiation and (.'onvf.ctton Los.sks 


I’roflijcRr Tyj)(.t. 


Ex'posed area,, s(). ni. . 

Appro.vimate mean skin temperature (!. 
(ialculatod radiation and convection 
losses in cals, per sq. m. and hour = L 
Total heat loss cals./liour 
iCoal gasified [)cr liour kg. 

Radiation loss in ]ier cent on heat in coal 
gasilied (net heating value about 0700 
.* 
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Piu. Ifi.— Gas J^iioDXKiKR Casings showing iSkin TEMrEKATUin;:. 
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From an (“xamination of Table 2:! it will be realized that althouf,di the radiation 
losses are of a reasonably small order, yet tliey differ with fJie size of producer in 
so far as thi^area (ixj)osed for radiation per unit of coal gasified is larger the smaller 
the diameter of the gas producer. Further,. the jiroducer skin temperatures 
within limits do not alter considerably with the rate of gasification, it is also obvious 
that the radiation loss in [)er cent on fuel ^gasified increases inversely with the 
rate' of gasification. 

llefoTC leaving the subject of heat, lo.s.ses to fhe surroimdiiigs. it would bo as 
well to mention in th(> case of gJis ])rndncers, where a water jacket is ])rovided (sav 
for fhe purpose of provoiiting clinker growth on the brick-lining), tliat the heat 
removed by the water may be large ; in fact the author can point to cases,where, 
the hof jacket water from a jn'odiiccr contained 8-.o jier eonf, ol the heat in the fuel 
gasified. Altiioiigh it i.s po.ssible to maintain this heat loss lower, yet unlc.ss moans 
arc ]m)vided to recover fhe lieat in the jacket wafer, the theniial loss that may be 
incurred on this .score is of considerable magnitude and should b(! taken duo care 
of in a thermal balance calculutiou. 


7. FmocT OK (!a,s LKaKAons 
Lo.s,ses due to leakages iiiav be sulidivided into— 

(u) Periodica] lo.ss due to poking and cleaning. 

{h) (lonfiniious lo.s.s due to leaky joints. 

The amount of gas losf, in these two ways varies willi tlio gas [)rcssure existing in 
the ])lant. , 

As an instance of how the pre,ssure lUTeets tlie’leakage loss, (he, ga.s volumes 
at X.T.P. from a 2" diam. o])ening liave been calculated for a jn’oducer gas having 
a tem)ierature of .500" (,'. and found to be 2000 cubic feet per liour for a gas juessure 
of 2" and 10,000 cubic feet per hour for a ga,s pressure of 20". 

{(i) If, was not uncommoji on the earlier de.signs of ])re,ssure ga.s jilants to find 
gas j)re.s.sures leau'ing tiie generator of 10" to 15", but for average jiressure producer 
])rnetiec of to-day if, must be said that about 2" to -1" is an ordinary pressure, never¬ 
theless M'ith ,some coals t,he [)roducer men are ofl,(m required to ])ok’e fhe fii-e for at 
least oiH'-fcnth of the working time, not to s])eak of (he ])eriods wlnm dust collector.s 
and gas mains are blown out and jjoked clean. In such eases it is m)t uncommon 
to find tin' thermal loss due to gas lost, by ])oking and cleaning O-b ]ier cent of the. 
fuel gasified. 

{b) Leaky joints such as are (caused by faulty manufacture, erection, or vibration 
(due to wind, machinery, etc.) exist on the best plants. Even on .such carefully 
laid [ii])o lines as for town gas .supply it has been ])roved that leakages may be more 
than I per eent of tlih gas supplied. Of course, the loss will depend on the surface 
of the plant exposed, and. is obviously la,rgest on cold gas producer ])lants, and i.s, the 
larger the, cleaner the gas. ♦ 

It Is obvious that the iJant whicii works witli the lowest i)os.sible pressure 
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difFereiice between tlie gas and tlie atiiio.sj)]iere wil! )\ave tlie smallest leakage loss ; 
tlius if the whole ])lant were under suetion this loss would disappear. It is very 
difficult to make a general statement as to the quantity of gas lost }iy leakages, 
but there arc few pressure jdiints on which these losses under average working 
conditions are less than 0-5 per cent for hot gas producers and 1 ])er cent on cold 
gas jiroduccrs. 

(S. Effuc’t ok (jAS Cluaninu ,\ni> Coolinc; 

The losses on this account may be divided iiiK) two sub-headings, viz. (u) sub¬ 
stances jnechanically carried away by, and (i) mutters dissolved in, the washing licpiid. 

(u) An appreciable quantity of gas is carried away mechaiiicallv with the 
washing litpiors, leaving the cooling, cleaning, and other plant or gas treating 
machinery thus escaping to the atmosphere. The existence of this loss can bo 
observed on any ga.s-washing ])lant by watching the behaviour of the washing 
liquid leaving a tower. If an inverted bottle tilled with water is placed below the 
water hivcl and close to the waiter outlet pij)e from the washer, gas will soon rise 
in tiio bottle, ro])la(‘ing the liquid. From a test ma.de by the author on one of the 
early tyjies of combined air saturator and gas cooler on a Lymn plant (by ostkiiating 
the C'Oo content in the air etitcring and leaving), the gas loss due to this cause was 
found to be over (l-S per cent. 

(h) All gases dissolve in water, and also some of'the tar oil compounds are 
‘soluble, jiarticularly the tar acids or jihcnols. The lo.ss occurring in this rc.sjiect, 
as far as the gaseous substances arc concerned, is not very large and cannot be 
avoided ; and by carefully controlling the waste liquors of the ])hmt and the cooling 
water system, the jihenols, etc., 4'aii be retained in the ])hint as a by-])roduct. 

Summarizing t he matter‘of the tli^'rmal los.ses due to gas or liquors earried 
away by the vva.shitig liquids, even with a well-designed jilaut, this .should not be 
considered less than f per cent of the heating value of tlie. fuel treated. 

t 

9. EkKUOT of FoR.M,.\TION ok A.VI.MONIA and SimPlIUEKTTKl) IlVDKOCiEN 

The gas-foriuitig coiLstitucnts of a fuel other than carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen 
that may occur to any considerable extent are nitrogen and suljihur. These will 
be ])resent in the gas in the shape of the hydrides, ammonia and hydrogen sul]ihide, 
which will contain some of the potential heat of the fuel. Jf the.se gases arc removed 
from the, producer gas, sa)’, iti a by-])roduct recovery jilaiit, obviously a lioat loss 
will take place wbicli iucroases with the content of the nitrogen or sulphur and 
decreases the higher the heating value of the fuel. 

Jn a by-product recovery gas jiroducer the average yield of nitrogen as 
ammonia may be taken as 60 per cent, apid the yield of suljihur as sulphuretted 
hydrogen as 80 (ler cent, and since the net heating value of =32«18 oaI.s./oub. ra. 
and hlgS^^ririi:} cals./cub. m., the heat los.s due to 

Fouipleto removal of NILj will be 31 cats, jior kg. fuel containing i jier cent nitrogen. 

,< „ 112 ^ I. 32 „ „ ,, 1 „ .suljihur. 
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10. Effect of Gar Outlet Temi‘kratui{E and Senrible Heat Lors 

On inosf producers tlie lieat contained in tlie hot, gas is the source of the largest 
thernial loss, as it may amount to as mucli as 25 ])er cent of the lieat of t.he fuel, 
and on most of tfie existing gas jirodiiccr jilants averages about 1,5 per cent under 
good working conditions. • 

The hot crude g.as as it leaves the generator not only contains the gaseous 
constituents such as we deterinijie by an ordinary gas analysis, but also moisture, 
tar, dust, and .soot. 'I'lie sensible heat contained in the latter three items is generally 
very insigniticant in comparison with that in the gas and the moisture, while the 
heat, loss due to the content of combustible matter in these products haS been 
jireviously dealt with under their Tesjiertivc .sub-headings. 

Tlic moist ure content in the gas originates from three source,s: (a) undocomposed 
steam from the stearti in tin- air blast, (h) moisture in fuel, and (c) water of dc- 
coiujiosition of fuel. 

(u) The amount of undeconiposed stonui remaiiung in the hot crude gas leaving 
the jiroducer depends ujioii many factors, such as depth of fuel bed, load factor, 
and (piuiitity of steam introduced into the producer with the air blast. This 
'juaiitity may vary from le.ss than ()•] lb. jier lb. of coal to nearly 2 lbs. per lb. of 
coal gasified (see p|). 21-25), 

From the jioint of view of the tliermid efficiency of the gas jiroducer only (quite . 
apart Irom the heat required to raise steam),it is obvious that the, more uudeeomjiosed 
steam that remains in the crude gas the larger will be tlie, thermal hws due to*tlio 
sensible lieat of such undccomiiosed steam, which IcaxVs at the same temjiorature 
as the gas. Tills rule liolds good in sjiile of the fact, that the gas temjieratiire will 
generally be lower, the higher the jiercentage of mKh’comjiosed steam. 

(/i) and {(■) The moisture content in tlie hot gas due to moisture in fuel and 
water of deeomjiosition can be judged from the laboratory e.xamination of the fuel, it 
being jiractically certain that none of such '' moistm’e " in the fuel will be. deeomjiosed 
by the reaction with the carbon in an iiji-draiight tyjio of gas jiroducer. 

Tlie latent heat of tlie steam introduced witli the air blast into the jiroducer, 
and of the moisture content of the fuel, are best accounted for sej'arately, so that 
under the jiresent heading we need only concern ourselves with the sensible heat 
in the water vapour contaiiu'd in the liot- gas leaving the jiroducer. So far a.s the 
sensible heat coiit-ained in the hot gas itself is eoueerned. this is ea.sily ealculated 
whim the tcm|ioraturo, tlie analysis of the gas, and lienee its sjieeilie heat are given. 
In Table 21 are stated the mean sjieeific heats, at constant jiressurc, for variou.s 
gases jier unit r'olnme at N.T.l’. This table, whicli rejiresents a summary of not 
only Messrs. Holborn and Henning's wejl-knowii work hut also the results obtained 
by later workers, sccbis to be. tlie most reliable yet jiublished.^ 


* ^ Neuiiiailll, Z /. (I. t’., May Hi, ISlIl). 
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Table 24 

Mean Specific Heat at Constant Pressure per cub. m. Gas at 
N.T.P. Between 0° and T° C. 


*m[H‘ratur(( 
T ’ ( 

‘Neumann. 

Langeii. 

CO,, itrid .S()_, 

H./) 

Oj.Nj.H,. 

*Xir .ami C() 

('■alculaft’d (‘H, 

0 

O'397 

0-372 

0-312 


100 

0-410 

0-373 

0-314 


200 

0-420 

0-375 

0-310 

•410 

300 

0-442 

0-370 

o-.3ia ,i 


400 

0-450 

0-378 

0-320 

-170 

500 

0-407 

0-380 

0-322 


000 

0-477 

0-383 

0-324 

•542 

700 

0-187 

0-385 

0-32G 


800 

0-497 

0-389 

0-328 

•008 

000 

0-505 

0-394 

0-330 


1000 

0-511 

0-398 

()-:^32 

•(>74 

— — 

— — _ _ 

__ _ 

__ _ 

_ — — 


' On tJi(i basis of Tablo 24 tho ciirvos iu fig. ]7 bavo been workisi oii(, thus 
('iiabling the total sensible lieat^thenuiil eapacity) ])er rub. ni. (H.T.P.) of each of 
the various gases to be read i/ff directly, against the temperature. To simjilify tlie 
matter of calculating the sensible heat loss still further, the set of curves in lig. 18 
has been ])rc]iared, by the aid of which, for any given gas temjieraturc, not onK 
the thermal ca])acity per cub. m. of producer gas of any analysis can be determined, 
but also the sensiiilc heat loss in'its accomjianying moisture. 

By following the gas temjierature ordinates in ujiward direction one obtains 
the sensible heat contained per cub. m. (N.T.P.) of dry gas, while by following the 
temperature ordinates in downward direction the interse,',tion with the moisture 
content lines (grammes H.jt) per cub. m.) gives the sen.sible heat contained in the 
water vaj)our per cub. m. dry gas (N.T.P.). 

The reason that the determination of tJie sensible Ijcat loss ean be thus simplified 
is that (ho main con.stituents of producer gas are diatomic gases all having the same 
.syiecific heat, wliile the metliane content is generally less than the carbon dioxide 
content and not of very iniicii greater sjieciflc heat, and thus only a very small 
error is made if the CH^ and CO, contents.are added togetfier and counted’as 00, 
only. It has also been assumed that the relativ'e .sjieeifie heats of tht; various gases 
do not alter upon mixing together (i.c. jiartial pressure dirginished). 

1'he sensible heat Ios.s, of course, is. praetieally absenrfc on hot gyis producers if 
placed near to furnaee.s, but if not, this loss may be of consequence, and should be 
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Fio. 17. —.Sensible Heat contained in various Gases at various TEiirERAXURES. 
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borne in inind when deciding tlie lay-out of the 
operation. Altliough it may be an advantage 


plant and the principle of producer 
to have a high carbon monoxide 



content from a heating process point of view, it is often more ectwiornical from a 
thermal ,poiut of view to increase the hydrogen content somewhat at the expense 
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of the carbon monoxide content, thus decreasing the outlet temperature and thereby 
sensible heat losses due to radiation from mains, etc., while the difference in sensible 
heat for the^two outlet temperatures will be present a,s the ])otential heat of the 
hydrogen in the gas. It .should therefore ba empha.sized that the gas composition 
is not always a measure of a thermally efficient hot-gas producer plant unless the 
los,s in gas temperature between gas producer and furnace is borne in mind. 

Many suggestions have been made as to ways in which the large thermal loss 
incurred in the sensible heat of the hot gas can be regained, most of which have the 
object of utilizing tliis heat for sikJi jmrjioses as pre-heating the air blast or to raise 
the ,«team required in the process by cooling the ga.s, either (1) directly by washing 
the air blast fur the ju'odueers with the hot water from the gas-cooling j)lant, or (2) 
indirectly by raising steam or heating water in boilers or vaporisers. 

A more recent suggestion is to utilize the heat for pre-heating the fuel previous 
to gasification, and in modern low-temperature gas producers this has been sueccs.s- 
fully carried out in so far as’ the .sensible beat loss becomes o( the order of about 
2 to 3 j)rr cent, wliile the heating value of the gas i.s incTea.se,d by 10 per cent or more. 
(Sec Oase 5, Table 25.) 

The detailed examination of each of the ten points mentioned above, and the 
sum total of the individual thernuil losses obtained by such an exauiiiiatiori, will 
enable the thermal efliciency to be arrived at very elosely. But before dealing in 
(ietiiil with some exam])l(« of the application of the above, statements it has been 
thought- worth while to explain the reasons why certain factors, which are sometimes 
included in thermal balance statements, have been excluded. The following four 
points are those generally referred to ;— > 

(<i) Jleat of decomposition of t-he vMatiic piirticles of the fuel. 

(h) Sensible beat in fuel. 

(c) Temj)eraturc of air and steam mixture. 

((/) fjatont beat in undecoin])osed steam leaving producer. 

(fl) The heating value of the fuel, as dotcriuinod in the calorimeter, indicates 
to us the number of heat units set free by burning the fuel completely. Oonsequently, 
whether heat is given off or absorbed by the do.coni])o.sition of the volatile matter, 
it will be included in the beat as measured by the calorimeter. Since in a ga,s 
liroducer the fuel is burnt conqdetely (just as in a calorimeter), the po.sitive or 
negative heat of decomposition has already been taken into account when we use 
the fuel heating value ba,si8 as determined by means of a calorimeter. 

(/j) The. heating up of the fuel to gas-making temperature is effected by the 
sensible heat of the hot gases, but in auy c.a.se since the calorimetric heating value 
IS the basis lor the heat balance, and since the heat contained in gas, tar, moisture, 
and ashes is thi'oughffut brought to normal temperature, it will be clear that the 
sensible heat of the fuel is.not to be counted in the heat balance sheet. 

(c) The steam air raijtture has always a higher temperature than that of the 
surrounding atmosphere. 
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When, as is generally the ease, this iticrease in tenij)erature is entirely due t,o 
mixing the hot steaTii with the cold air, thereby cooliTig tlie former and heating the 
latter, the heat in the mixture will not exceed that in the st.eani snj)plie<l, aini as the 
steam to be suj)j)licd (or the fuoducer. \,'ill be brought into account when determining 
the ovcr-dll efliciency, it will be incorrect to add tlie sensibhi lieat in the air and steam 
mixture to the lieat supjilied to the jiroducer when determining the gasification 
efficiency. 

In some sjiecial cases, where an increased lieating \'alue of the gas is aimed at, 
tlie air and .steam mixture are pri'-heated ]>revioiis ti) introduction into the jiroducer. 
and in some cases it might, at first sight, seem us if such additional heat should be 
brought into account, if this pre-heating, as is generally the case, is effected liv 
the hot gas leaving the jiroducer, it is obvious that if we have brought into account 
the total seinsible heat, in the hot gas. we have taken this heat into account. Only 
when the jire-heating (or superheating) has been (lone by some external heat supply 
(in contradistinction to that originating from the gasilled find) should it be borne 
in mind in the thermal balance sheet. 

It should 1)0 noted, however, that the immediate efl'eet of sujier-heating the 
bla.st will be that the average temperature of the fuel bc^l rises, and eon.scyuently 
the temperature of the ga.s leaving rises with resulting increase in thermal lo.ss. 
For fihis rca,s(m we may consider that, sujier-heating of the air bla.st should be 
avoided as far as jio.ssible, since it not only mean.s' that h(>at is to be add(‘d 
to the air blast, hut, that sometimes more heat will be hrst in the gases leaving 
the, Jiroducer. 

((/) The latent heat in the steam in the hot crude gas has been taken into account 
.so far as it originates IVom the “ iiioisture " in the fuel. The iiiidecomjio.sed .sti'ani in 
the ga,s originates from the steam added to the air bhisl, the latent, heat of which 
will be brought into account when e.stiniating the oivr-nJl 1 hernial efficimiev, and 
thcrelore its latent lii'at does not come under flic heading of tlii'rmal liwses in 
caleiilating the jl'iiii gasification eflicieiicv. The sensible heat of such steam (if 
aiiv) should, as we have seen under (c), be borne in mind. 

It may have been noted that all (he lo.s.ses in the ga.sificatioii jiroec.ss, except 
the sensible heat loss, can be exjin'ssed in terms of the net iieating \'aliie of the fuel. 
As, however, it is easier to exprc'ss the .sensible hea,l loss in terms of the h(>af contained 
]H>r unit volume (at N.T.l'.) of cold gas, it will be nece.ssary when determining the 
exjiocted thermal efficiency of gasiticatioii for a given fuel, first to dct('rinitic all 
the other lo.sses, tlims gi\ ing a.s a dc'tieit that heat which must exist as sensible heat 
in the hot gas and as potential heat in the cold gas. When the ratio betw'iam the 
net available jiotcntial heat in the cold ga.s and the total .sensible and jioteiitial heat 
in the hot gas is calculated, the sensible heilt loss in t(*rnis of the, calorific value of the 
fuel, and therefore the th(.‘rmal gasification efficiency, can be obtained. Alteriiativady, 
by the aid of the curve.s on fig. 19 the ratio between the sensible and the jiotential 
heat in the gas can be determined directly by following'the sensiltle heat absekssa 
to its intersection with the jiarticular gns heating value curve ; the ordinate to this 
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point will indicate tlic desired ratio. Tlio true .sensible heat los.s h in terras of the net 
heating value of the fuel will be obtained by nmltijjlying a with l(IO-c (Table 25). 



Fjo. J9.—Il\TJO iimvKK.v Hkxsiule Heat and Potential Heat iv Hot Moist j'nonrcKR Has. 

■ 

To p:ivc tlfe reader some idea of liow the thennai efficiency of woveral gas 

“DTOfluCPr nlaritii nn<1 funic sjlfnTc ^»n^ 1 c'Iflaru hUr unfit fKn Arnrinn.Q oOTulifinns IVItlp 
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Taule '25 


Thermae Efficiencies op various Gas Producer Plants 


'J’yPEH OF J'LANTS AND FUELS. 


P.itiiimiiou!* cioul 

Aiitliiai'ite 

N<*u- 

reo)\ery 

C'okp IJri'MP 
Non- 
rei<>\ ciy 


Woo*l. 

Noii- 

recovciT- 

HotO.ix uri.vvij 

MolKi- 

ipo.v^iy 

Sciiil-Monil 
Kfi m cry 

!.<.» Ti-ii.]. 
Ke.oMTy 

Risovriy 

I 1 ... 

_L__ 

4 


'■ 

T., 

8 

U. 


Laboraionj Kramiuntwtu 


Fuel AnulUHia. 

Moisture. 


5 


5 

. 


15 

40 

20 

On dry sivinijle : 










Ash. 

\'l 

12 

12 

H 

8 

;y 

20 

18 

2 

VoluUlc 

w 

;«) 

20 

21 5 

di-.') 


G 

50 

71 

T earbon .... 

7- 


72 

80 

80 

87 

G4 

50 

47 

F. carbon . 

5.5 


55 

56. 5 

5(5-5 



24 

24 

Hydrogen 

Not JbT.U. per lb. . 

i 5 

4 

4 5 

5-0 

5 0 




5-8 

11,750 

ii.rrai 

11,750 

12,250 

12,250 

U^OUO 

0,800 

8,250 

8,500 

Fuel grading: 








Above i 111 

00 

(50 

(50 

94 

94 ' 

JUU * 

15 

Lumps. 

Rlucks. 

i In. to i in. 


20 

20 

4 

4 


2(5 


Dolow i m 

:i(i 

20 

20 

O 

o 


50 



I’er cent tar ybdd in snuilJ 










retorting test. 


7 

7 

10 

10 




H 5 

Ratio of cal. Mil. tar: fuel 

• ■ 

Id 

.1 d 

1-25 

1 25 



18 

1 75 


K.ri\erted Worldmj Ri'andti^, 


Uuld gas analysis: 

UOg. 










.5 

9 

i(J 

11 

8 2 


7 

20 

11 

CO. 

27 


11 

17 5 

21 0 

24-0 

24 5 

9 

20 

('ll, .... 

4 

2 

2 

2-2 

5 0 

1-2 

1 1 

2 2 

2 3 

H, . 

12 

18 

2(5 

21 5 

20 5 

1 (> 5 

ll-O 

21 

10 

Ng. 

52 

48 

44 

4(5 7 

45 2 

50 8 

5(5 4 

42 7 

19 7 

Net JLT r. per cub tt. 

1(55 9 

15(5 7 

142 2 

154 4 

179 

141-8 

12(5 7 

121 

1 1(5-9 

Cals i»er eui» lu 

Outlet temperature ol Imt 
crude gas. ’ ('. 

11 <0 «> 

125M G 

12(5G 5 

1274 4 

1592 

12(12 

1127 (5 

1102 (1 

1207 4 

800 

«700 

.)<>0 

400 

150 

700 

700 

150 

250 

Moisture in liot crude gas, 










g. iKT cui). m. (N.T.IM 

20 

110 * 

420 

J 50 

(50 

40 

(K) 

(500 

450 

Per cent «‘arl)<m in asli. 

10 

Id 


10 

HI 

20 

20 

12 

10 

Tm yield pel cent 




8 




' 

7-5 

Asscsstneul and Caic.ulaled Results of Tfuirmal Loss in 

per ve.iit of Net Ileafinn Value of Fuel. 

Moisture loss .... 
'I'ar loss . ... 

0 5 

0 5 

0(5 

0 5 

5 

0 2 

‘> 2. 

‘9 5 

GO 

Nil 


(5.5 

10 0 

12 0 

-Mi. 

-Nil. 

140 

12-0 

Dust and soot Iosm's . 

2 5 

2^ 

2 0 

0 5 

5 

0-5 

20 

5 

2-0 

Asli loss. 

1 () 

1 (5 

(5 

0 

• 1 0 

2 

10 5 

4 5 

0 5 

Radiation loss 

0 

1() 

10 

0 

1 0 

20 

2 

j-5 

1-5 

Leakage losses 

0 5 

i-0 

1(5 

0 

l-(5 

1 0 

5 

1-5 

1 5 

Total. 

7 1 

12 2 

141 

1 (-0 

17 0 

5 0 

17 4 

22 5 

2i.r, 

(a) Remaining in liot gas as 










tt>tsvl sensible and 
potential heat . 

92 9 

87 7 

85-9 

8(5-0 

82 0 

95 0 

82 (5 

G7-5 

i 75-5 

(fe) Sensible lieat loiis as cal- 









1 

ciliated below . 

14.1 

14-0 

1(5 2 

9-4 

25 

15-2 

1G3 

8-2 

1 8-3 


Senfiible Ileiit Loan in Cals, per cub. w-. of Ons {I^.T.P.). 


Per cent CO* and C^ll*. 

• 9 

12 

19 

14 2 

J2-2 

8-7 

8 1 

22-2 

14-3 

Per cent diatomic gases 

ni 

88 

HI 

85-7 

80 7 

81-2 

91-9 

76-7 

85-7 

Heat m <lry gas . 

2.59 

228 

180 

128 

40 

• )Oj^ 


50 

79 

Heat in steam 

Total .sensible loss, cals, per 

12 

20 

110 

28 

4 

14 

20 

42 

51 

cnb. m. 

271 

2(54 

200 

1.50 

.50 

238 

254 

92 

130 

Potential heat of gas . 

Total lieat of hot ga.s, cals. 

147G-5 

1294 (> 

120(5 5 

1274 4 

1.592 

12(52 k 

112?6 

1102-0 . 

1207-4 

cub. ni. 

1747-5 

1058 0 

155(5-5 

152U-4 

1042 

i;*uu 

1281-0 

11950 

1427-4 

(c) Ratio—Pob-ntial heat 
Total heat 

84 0% 

84% 

81-2% 

89 2% 

97-0 

. 84% 

8i-(5% 

t 

92-4% 

89-0% 

Thermal ECDcieooy . 

92 9 

78 7 

69 7 

70 0 

80-5 

79 8 

67 4 

62 3 

67-2 


• 'Jilii* cah’ulatlon is nmde only for {’omparison, and tlic lo.ss only exists in practice In a degree corresponding to the diJfer- 
» eiice in the gju teiuperutiire at lurnace and leaving pro<lu(:er. 




has been prepared. This table deals with nine different oases, some of which 
represent actual figures obtained in practice, others, what may rea.sonably be 
expected, lyider the conditions laid down. 

Cases 1, 2, and 3 will serve to indicate tlip typical differences between producer 
gas plants in which the same bituminous fuel i.s converted into hot crude gas {]), 
or cold gas, without recovery of by-products (2), or Mond by-product producer 
gas (3) ; the respective thermal efficiencies being 92-9, 73-7, and 69-7 per cent. 

Cases 3, 4, and 5 will serve to indicate typical causes for the differences in thermal 
efficiency between three types* of by-product jjroducers, (3) Mond tyj)e, (4) senii- 
Mond type, and (5) true low tenijicrature gas producer ; the resj)ective thermal 
efficiencies being ()9'7, 7(J-fi, and 80-,5 per cent. 

Ca.scs G, 7, <S, and 9 relate to jdants in which anthracite, coke breeze, j)eat, and 
wood resi)ectively are u.sed, the rc.spect.ive thermal efficiencies being 79-8, G7-4, 
62-3, and G7-2 per cent. 

Notk.— The.se results are Tiiainly given to .serve as an example, and each of the fuels 
or idants mentioned may give ultimate n'sults, differing from tliose quoted, depending 
ujion their ])articularoj)erating ecmditions. 

ff'he first main column of tlie table gives such particulars of the fuel in use as are 
obtained by a jirojicr laboratory examination. The .second main column of the table 
gives the working results nbtained under practical working conditions. 'JTie follow¬ 
ing columns contain as.scssod or calculated heat l(j.sses which have been based np'on 
the information contained under these two .sub-headings. A few exam])les will 
serve to indicate how each individual property of f.ho, fuel or working result of the 
])lant affects the efficiency. • 

Moisture Loss. —This is a predominant loss in fhe cases of the peat and wood 
producers, being between 10 and G per cent. 

Tar Loss. —With bituminous coals this is of a considerable amount for the 
hy-jM'oduct recovery jffoducers (4) and espcciall;;^ (5), but the heat in sucli tar i.» 
really not lost, since the tar can be used as a crude fuel oil. The tar loss is also of 
im})ortancc for the peat and wood fuels (8 and 9), which importance is particularly 
emjhasized by the fact that the heating value of the.se fuels is les,s than that of the 
bituniinoii.s fuels, referred to under headings (4) and (5). 

Dust and Snnl Loss. —This is liighest in the cases where (a) the fuel contains 
a large number of fines, say, coke breeze or slack, and where (6) the gas outlet 
temperature is high, causing a high velocity, say Case (1). 

A.sh T.oss. —This i.s highest for fuels rich in ash, such as the, coke breeze (7) and 
peat (8). 

The Sensible Heal Lo.ss. —This is naturally high for fhe producers having a liigh 
ga,s outlet, temperature, say, Gases (2), (G), and (7), or where the crude ga,s contains a 
largo amount’of mffisture, say (lase (3) ; on the, other hand, the sensible heat losf 
is an inconsiderable aimnmt where, the gas outlet tcm))erature is low, as in Cases f 
and 9, but y)£frticiilarly fn Case 5, the low temperature bituminous coal producer. 

To give some idea as to how the steam eoiwimplion of each individual plan' 
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win aSect the over-all thermal efficiency, the following figures have been calculated 
for Cases ] to 9 in Table 25 under the assumption that the heat required per lb. of 
steam supplied to the producer will be 1400 B.T.U. , 


CaHR Number. 



1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

f). 

7. 

8. 


Extra steam required 
in lbs. ])er lb. of 
T.D. fuel . . 

•5 

•75 

1-75 

■75 

1 

•9 

•8 


■4 

•25 

Heat contained in this 
steam B.T.U. 

700 

1050 

2450 

1050 

12G0 

1120 

1 

700 

660 

3.50 

Heat in steam in per 
cent on heat in fuel 
gasified . 

5-95 

8-93 

20-85 

8-5H 

10-3 

8-0 

7-14 

6-79 

4-12 

Thermal efficiency in¬ 
cluding steam 

87-7 

67-7 

57-7 

70-6 

72-1 

73-9 

62-9 

58-4 

• 

64-5 


In comparing these figures with those of other gas generating plants, it should 
be borne in mind that in many cases no extra steam is required for the producer, 
such, as assumed above, since this may be generated by utilizing the waste heat 
from the gas-producing process or the heat obtained from the tar oils for steam¬ 
raising purposes. _ * 

(C) GAS QUALITY AND QUANTITY 

From Chapter II. we have seen what are the principles underlying the formation 
of gas in the producer, and that fhe final gas will consist of the following common 
constituents :— 

COj Carbon dioxide. 

Oj . Oxygen. 

CO .... Carbon monoxide. 

CII 4 Methane or saturated hydrocarbons.^ 

C 2 H 4 Ethylene or unsaturated hydrocarbons. ^ ' 

. Hydrogen. 

No . . . Nitrogen. 

The relative quantities formed of combustible gases containing either carbon 
or hydrogen with a given fuel and gas prodiicer type will mainly depend upon the 
telbperature in the decomposition, zone, the quantity of steam ad^d to the. air 
used for gasification, and the depth of the fuel bed. , 

* Note :—When ipethaiie is determined in a gaa it incindea the gases of the rsame series, suoh 
as CjH,, etg., the calorific values of which are higher than CH^. A similar remark applies to C,!!*, 
which, however, seldom is present in any quantity in producer gas. 
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GAS QUALITY 

The measure that we adopt for the quality of a gas is its heating value, and 
although foi^eertain purposes of application it is important to maintain the quantity 
of one or more of the eonstituents of the gas within eertain limits, we may take it as a 
general rule that the higher the heating value of the producer gas the more useful 
will it become for general industrial purposes. (For other special considerations of gas 
quality see pp. 505-524.) The terms used for the heating value of a gas are;— 

(!) B.T.U. per cub. ft. at*N.T.P. (2) Cals, per cub. m. at N.T.P., 

thereby expressing the number of heat units given out by burning one unit of gas 
volume as measured at normal temperature and pressure, which latter is taken to 
be the chemical reference standard, viz. a temperature of 0° 0. and a pre.ssure of 
700 mm. mercury column. 

The heating values of the variou,s combustible gases have been determined by 
several researchers, who obtained the following somewhat varying results 


Gas. 

Net Heating Value. 

Researcher. 

IB.T.U.’r/ouIi, ft. 

CtiU./eul). m. 

CO . 

344-1 

3,060 

Kerthelot. 


340-5 

.3,015 

Favre and Silbermann. 



3,044 

Thomsen. • 



3,066 ^ * 

Winkler. 



3,064 ’ . 

• ’ 

Lunge. 

Ho . . . 

287-2 

2,656 

Bunte. 


289-8 

2,578 

Thomsen. 



2,581 . 

Winkler. 



2,685 

Lunge. 



2,603 

Favre and Silbermann. 


293-2 

2,608 

Berthelot. 

cn, . . 


8,417 

Thomsen. 



8,498 

Favre and Silbermann. 


962-5 

8,656 

Bunte. 



8,606 

Lunge. 


971 

8,640 

Berthelot. 



8,697 

Winkler. 

. . . 


* 13,848 

Thomsen. 


0 

14,009 

Favre and Silbermann. 


• 

14,046 

Winkler. 

• 

■ .. 

14,060 

Lunge. 
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From these figures the following average values may be taken as being sufiBciently 
accurate for practical purposes :— 

Table 26 ' 

^ I 


Heating Value at N.T.P. 



Net. 

«Groas. 


B.T.U./oub. ft. 

Cal8./cul>. m. 

B.T.U./oub. ft. 

Cals./oub. m. 

CO, carbon monoxide 

342 

3,045 

34^ 

3,045 

Hj, hydrogen 

290 

2,580 

344 

3,063 

CH 4 , methane 

955 

8,500 

1,063 

9,460 

C 2 H 4 , ethylene . 

1,573 

14,000 

1,681 

14,960 


We distinguish between the net and the gross heating value of a gas, the net 
heating value being the one generally accepted as the best comparative basis for 
practical work. » 


For gases containing hydrogen there is a difference in the quantity of heat given 
off by combustion, depending upon whether the steam formed by the combustion of the 
hydrogen is condensed or not. The gross heating value expresses the heat given off if 
the products of combustion are cooled to N.T.P., i.e. if all the steam is condensed ; this 
coijdition is of course not obtainable in practice. Hence the practical measure “ net 
heating value," which expressy,s the total number of heat units given off by the products 
of combustion, if cooled to N.T.Pt, less the latent heat of the steam. 

Since producer gas manufacture is* a process which is entirely self-supporting 
in regard to the heat required for the conversion of the solid energy into gaseous, 
it will be clear that the higher the thermal gasification losses the more of the fuel 
will have to be completely buipit in the producer to counterbalance these losses. 
For this reason we may classify the factors directly affecting the heating value 
of the gas to be the following :— 

1. Moisture content in fuel. 

2. Temperature of and sensible heat contained in gases leaving the 

producer. 

3. Radiation losses from the producer proper ' 

4. Fusing temperature of ash. 

6. Fuel depth and load factor. 

6. Nature of volatile matter and amount of fixed carbon in fhel. 

*' 1. Moisture Content in Fuel a • , ' ' 

On pp. 48, 49 we saw that for a peat containing 50 per cent moisture, and 
having a heating-value of 4000 cals./kg., it was necessafy to bum*so much of• the 
fuel as fiorresponds to 10 per cent of the heat contained in the dry substapoe th* 
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supply the heat required to evaporate the moisture. Obviously, therefore, we can 
lay down the rule that the higher the moisture content in the fuel the lower mil be the 
heating value of the final gas. Apart from drying the fuel previous to its admission 
to the producer, the only means that we hawe.to make this decrease in heating value 
as low as possible is to provide for such a fuel depth as will ensure that the sensible 
heat contained in the hot gases generated in the lower part of the producer is utilized 
to the utmost extent in driving off moisture. 

A very typical example as to how the moisture content will show its effect upon 
the gas quality when insufficieht fuel depth is provided is contained in Table 27,^ 
extracted from a series of tests made on a German wet brown coal containing 67 
per cent moisture as charged into the producer. 


Table 27 


Pressure Loss 
in Fuel Bed, 

^ » 

Total Fuel Depth. 

Gas 

Outlet, 

Gas Analysis Vol. per cent. 

1 

Net Heating Vaiiio 
at N.T.'P. 

cm. W.O. 


Temp. 

00, 

0, 

00 

H, 

OH. 

Cals./ 
cub. in. 

B.T.U./ 
cub. ft. 

13-3 

850 mm. 
33r 

• 

470 

9-3 


14'0 

6-G 

■G 

G48 

72-7 

]5'3 

900 mm. 
35|" 

440 

. 9-2 


13'8 

6-9 

•G 

G50 

1 

72-9 

f 

lG-0 

1000 mm. 
39^ 

360 

7-3. 


’ 18*3 

12-2 

1-2 

974 

1094 

5-9 

1200 mm. 
47i’ 

145 

9-5 

0 

22-8 

' • 

13-8 

1-5 

1177 

132-3 

G-0 

1300 mm. 
Gip 

125 

9-0 


23-0 

14-3 

•7 

1129 

12G-8 

15-3 

* 1350 mm. 
63^ 

200 

i 

9-3 

•1 

23-3 

11'9 

1-4 

1135 

1 127-6 


f This series represents the average of several days’ tests when the n verage hourly rate of gasification 
of theoretically dry brown coal was 72'5 kg. per sq. m, (14*6 Ib. per sq. ft.). No gasification rate is 
given for the remaining gas analyses, but it can be judged approximately by comparing the various 
pressure losses in the fuel bed. , 

It should "be reifiarked that not only is the final gas quality altered by insufficient 
utilization of the sensible heat in the hot gas due to a low fuel depth, but the chilling 
effect by the •presence of the moist fuel very close to the decomposition zones in 
* (rwosdz. dl- M. Oasmachine. No. 1. 1921. 
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the producer lowers the temperature considerably, thus preventing proper reduction 
of carbon dioxide and steam into a good-quality producer gas. 

2. The Temperature of and the'Sensible Heat contained in the Hot 
Gases leaving the Producer 

When gasifying the same Yorkshite bituminous nut coal at the same gasification 
rates, but in different producers giving varying gas outlet temperatures, the author 
has obtained the results given in Table 28. , 


Table 28 



Tost No. 

1 . 

H. 

III. 

Gas outlet temperature “ C. . 

m) 

350 

150 

Moisture in gas : 



« 

Gr./cub. m. (N.T.P.) 

200 

160 

60 

Analysis of cold gas volume per cent: 


• 


COj. 

12-8 

10-5 

8 

.00 . 

16-fi 

18 

21 

CH, . . . ... . . 

3-0 

3'5 

5 

.• . . 

22-8 

22 'r) 

21 

\ . 

44-8 

45-6 

45 

Net heating value at N.T.P. : 




B.T.U./cub. ft. . . ... . 

151 

1(50-2 

180-5 

Cals./cub. m. 

1344 

1426 

1606 

“ Sensible heat loss ” in per cent on net 




heating value of gas 

17-3 

9-5 

3-2 


It will be obvious that if the sensible heat loss in the hot gases becomes smaller 
(generally due to lower gas outlet temperature), then a smaller quantity of the fuel 
will have to be completely burnt to balance this heat loss, and consequently less 
air will be required for supporting the gasification process, with the result that the 
heat concentration of the final producer gas is increased. The results in Table 28 
confirm that this is actually the. case in practice. We shall thfcrefori? be justified in 
laying down the rule that under even rates of gasification the lower the sensible 
heal contained in the hot gases leaving the producer, the higher will!» the potential heat 
{heating vgMte) of the gas. 
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3. The Eadiation, Convection, and Conduction Losses from the 
Producer proper 

• 

Just as the heat required to balance tlfe- sensible heat loss and moisture loss 
has to be supplied by burning part of the fuel more completely, so will a more 
somplete burning of the fuel be required to balance the radiation and convection 
losses to the atmosphere. As we have seen, except in the case of producers which 
are cooled by artificial means, such as water jackets, the thermal losses on this 
account generally do not exceed 1 to 2 per cent, and hence the effect upon the gas 
quality on this score is generally of minor importance. 

In so far as the radiation and conduction losses tend to decrease the temperature 
in the decomposition zones, we may look upon these as haidng a double influence 
upon the gas quality, viz. («) due to the requirement of counterbalancing the heat 
loss, and (6) due to ,a decrease of the temperature in the decomposition zones. 
However, this latter point will hardly play an important part except in the case of 
water-jacketed producers. 


4. Fusing Temperature of Ash (see also pp. 117-127) 

Since the fusing temperature of the ash gives us a guide as to the temperature 
at which we may encounter serious difficulties in operation due to clinker formation 
(except perhaps when complete slagging of the ash is aimed at), the ash composition 
will indirectly affect the gas quality iti so far as the only means generally in the 
operator’s power to reduce the temperature in the lower zones in the gas producer 
is to alter the quantity of steam added to the air supply. But as the proportion of 
steam and air is altered, so is also the gas composition and gas quality altered. It 
is, however, very difficult to lay down any guiding rule as to the influence of the 
fusing temperature of the ash upon the gas quality, except perhaps that the lower 
the fusing temperature the higher will be the hydsogen, and the lower the carbon 
monoxide content in the producer gas. 


5. Fuel Depth 

So far as the effect upon gas quality is concerned, we may say that, within limits, 
the greater the fuel depth the better the gas quality when the producer is worked 
at the same rate or under the same load factor. On the other hand, if the gasifica¬ 
tion rate of a producer be reduced we may say (again within limits) that the gas 
quality will increase. In either case the increased gas quality will be due to 
increased time of contact for the gases, but while with an increased fuel depth the 
temperature in*the dfecompo.sition zone is probably not affected, this cannot be 
said if the ioad factor is emsiderahly decreased. The more economical way of the 
two in which to.obtain an increased heating value on a given producer is obviously 
to increase the fuel depth. 
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6 . The Nature of the Volatile Matter and Amount of Fixed Carbon 

IN THE Fuel « 

From pp. 25, 26 we have realized how the composition and the quantity of 
distillation gas (that is, gaseous volatile matter) may distinctly afiect the final 
producer gas quality, consequently for fuels containing a large amount of volatile 
matter a distillation test carried out in the laboratory on the fuel should give a 
useful guide as to a possible gas composition. • 

It will be obvious that the volatile matter of the fuel will, practically speaking, 
be removed by “sensible heat” distillation previous to the‘"fuel entering the 
decomposition zones in the gas producer, and that therefore on gasification no 
combustion will take place of the volatile matter. 

We have seen, however, that part of the fuel has to be burnt to balance the 
various heat losses incurred during the gasification,' consequently if the volatile 
matter is not burnt, it must be the charred residue, the “ fixed ” carbon, which has 
to supply this heat by being burnt more or less completely as the case may be. We 
may therefore consider producer gas made from a volatile fuel to be a mixtjire of 
the distillation gas and a “ coke ” producer gas of a heating value, which will altei 
directly with the fixed carbon content of the fuel and inversely with those thermal 
losses which affect the heating value, i 

Sufficient research has not yet been accomplished to enable us, by the sole 
guidance of laboratory tests, to lay down in advance what heating value may be 
expected of producer gas obtained from a fuel which has never been gasified before. 
As an example illustrating tjie way in which this might, perhaps, be accom¬ 
plished, the two comparisons between laboratory and large scale gasification tests 
are given in Table 29.^ 

In the case of Test 4 it will be seen that 17-8 per cent of the coke was burnt 
while in Test 16 the amount was 28-4 per cent, with the result that the heating 
value of the “ coke ” gas is very much lower for the latter case than for the former. 


GAS QUANTITY 

If the thermal efficiency of the producer and the calorific value of the'gas anc 
of the fuel be known, the gas volume made per unit weight of fuel is given, i.e. thew 
four factors are interdependent. It should be mentioned, however, that the measur 
ing of the gas quantity made from a plant is often more easy to accomplish that 
the making of a thermal balance, in which case the thermal efficiency will be deter 
ujined from the gas volume and the heating values. At this^stage.we shall concen 
ourselves only with the gas volume alterations obtained upon gasification of tb 
carbon. 


^ Aambush, Noc, Chem. Ind., December 31, 1921, 
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Table 29 


No. of Test. 1 

4. 

le. 

Moisture content in fuel. 

7-36% 


Volatile matter in dry fuel substance . . ' . 

31-3 

61-2 

Heating value in B.T.U./lb. dry substance . 


7,070 

Laboratory Test: 



Cub. ft. distillation gas (N.T.P.) per ton dry fuel 

7,026 

10,460 

Net heating value of gas B.T.U./cub. ft. . 

560 

284 • 

Coke yield in lbs. per ton dry fuel 

1,539 

1,080 

Net heating value of coke B.T.U./lb. 

12,860 

7,867 

Practice; 

Cub. ft. (N.T.P.) of producer gas per ton T.D. 
fuel. 

130,000 

70,700 

Net heating value of gas B.T.U./cub. ft. . 

165 

127-6 

Total B.T.U. in gas per ton T.D. fuel 

20-2 mill. 

9-04 mill. 

Thermal gasification efficiency .... 

74-5% 

57% 

Calculations re Coke Gas ; 



Total heat in distillation gas per ton T.D. fuel 
B.T.U. 

3-93 mill. 

2-96 nlill. 

Total heat in coke gas per ton by difference 



B.T.U .. . . 

• 16-23 „ 

6-08 „ 

Volume of coke gas per ton cub. ft. by difference 

122,975 

60,260 

l.e. Net heating value of coke gas B.T.U./cub. ft. 

132 

101 

Coke gasification efficiency per cent . . . • 

82-2 

71-6 


Table 30 gives the gas volumes produced per kg. of carbon when gasified by 
means of air or steam, in accordance with the various reactions that generally take 
place in a gas producer. It also gives the various air and steam quantities as well 
as the heating value of gas produced. In working out this table it has been assumed 
that air contains 21 per cent oxygen, the remainder being nitrogen; actually the 
oxygen content is slightly less, but not sufficient to make any appreciable difference 
upon the gas and air volumes given. 

On the basis of the same thermal efficiency being obtained, it is clear from the 
table that the more air is used for gasifyihg the fuel, the larger will be the gas volume, 
and consequently th^ lower the heating value. 

Except in the case# where large quantities of steam are introduced with the 
air blast, we may lay down the rule that the lower the percentage of nitrogen in 
the gas, the more efficient is the producer likely to be. 
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Table 30 


-- , 

i 

Reaction of Carbon with Air or Steam. 

Gas Vol. 
(N.T.P.i per 
unit welKht of 
Solid Carbon. 

Net Heating Value 
of Cold Gas 
(N.T.P.) 

Air Vol. • 
(N.T.P.) per 
unit weight 
Solid Carbon. 

Weight of 

I Steam per 

1 unit welglit of 



MVkg. 

ft.»/lb. 

B.T.U./ 
cub. ft. 

iu“. 

mVkg. 


Solid Carbon. 


f 79 79 : 

C -f 0« +^N2 — COj +^N2 

8-9 

142 

« 

Nil 

Nil 

8-9 

142 

Nil 

Air 

79 79 

C,fC02+2jN2=2C0+2jN.i 

10-75 

172 

118-75 

1057 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 


/y /y 

2C+02+^^N2-.2C0+2|N2 

5-37 

86 

118-75 

1057 

4-45 

71 

Nil 

SteamC+HjO-CO+Hj 

6team^(.^2H20-C0j + 2H., 

3-73 

59-7 

316-0 

28’l2 1 

Nil 

Nil 

1-5 

5-6 

89-0 

193-3 

1720 

Nil 

Nil 

3 


(Z>) RECOVERY OF BY-PRODUCTS 

Although the first capital outlay involved may b« higher for a gas producer 
plant in which by-products are recovered than for a j)lant in which they are not, 
it will be found worth while for those who have to choose a fuel or gas producer 
plant to consider the possibility of obtaining not only the highest thermal efficiency 
and gas quality, but also such'by-products as a particular fuel is likely to yield 
simultaneously with the producer gas. » 

Inasmuch as a modern by-product gas jjroducer of the low temperature type 
is the one most likely to give the highest thermal efficiency when manufacturing 
cold and clean gas, it will be oJ)vious that the future tendency in large scale gas 
producer practice is likely to be the develo})ment of a low temperature by-product 
gas producer which, apart from its ideal thermal efficiency, also enables us to supply 
in the shape of nitrogenous fertilizers and liquid hydrocarbons or carbohydrates, 
products which may be absorbed in our agricultural, chemical, and other industries, 
at a very much higher commercial and national economic value than they possess 
in their original state purely as a part of the combustible value of a solid fuel.' 

The by-])roduots which, under suitable conditions, may be obtained in a gas 
producer are :— 

1. Ammonia. 

i. Condensable hydrocarbons and parbohydrates, such as tar, oils, etc. 

3. Sulphur. \ . 

In the following we shall study what are the best conditions for yielding the ' 
highest quantity of each of the three classes of by-products mentioned, and what 
may reasonably be expected in practice, given a certain suitable fuel and gas producer. 
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1 . Ammonu Formation 

The origin of the ammonia, at the present stage of gas production, is the nitrogen 
in the fuel only. This conclusion is based upon the fact that the amount of nitrogen 
contained in the ammonia made in a gas producer plant is always less than and 
always alters with the nitrogen contained in the fuel. Various inventors have 
endeavoured in the past to cause the nitrogen in the air blast to combine to form 
ammonia with the hydrogen fofmed by reduction of the steam, but so far no one 
has been successful. 

The nitrogen content of fuels generally does not exceed .3 per cent but varies 
considerably, as will be obvious from the following ILst:— 


Fuels. 

Anthracite generallf 
Natal anthracite . . . . 

English or Gernum bituminous coals . 
American bituminoms coals 
Brown coal and lignites . 

Peat 

Woods , . ,. . 


Nitrogen Content, 
less than 1 per cent. 
2-5 per cent. 

•5 to 1'9 per cent. 
•5 „ 2 
■6 „ 2 


•5 

•2 


3 


•8 


Since the nitrogen contained in the fuel is the source of the ammonia, it will 
be clear that the higher the nitrogen corUml, the higher in the ammonia yiehl likely to’be. 
The state of the nitrogen in the fuel, however, differs considerably with the various 
fuels, and as we do not jiossess any definite knowtelge of the chemical structure 
and composition of all the various bodies which enter into combination with one 
another to form a fuel, we are not able to j udge definitely from an ordinary fuel 
analysis as to what is the amount of ammonia that a fuel with a certain nitrogen 
content will yield in practice. * 

On introduction into a gas producer the fuel is treated at a lower temperature 
than during later stages of the gasification process, it being submitted to a more or 
less gradual rise in temperature, with the effect that the volatile matters in the fuel 
are first distilled off (by the hot producer gases from the lower part), after which the 
residual coke is subjected to gasification proper. 

From the point of ammonia formation only, we may consider the formation 
of this gaseous compound as taking place in two stages, viz. the distillation stage 
and the gasification stage, each of which may more or less merge into the other, 
depending upon the content of \mlatile matter in the fuel, the particular producer 
design, and the relative quantities of ifir and steam in the air blast. For these 
reasons we shaft study the evolution of ammonia, firstly, from the volatile products 
of the fuel by heating oaly ; and secondly, from the coke by gasification ; thirdly, 
we shall refer to the combined result of these two processes in actual gas producer 
practice. 
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(a) Ammonia Evolution by Heating only 

In distillation gas practice it has been found that some of the nitrogen of the 
fuel is present in the resultant gas as,ammonia or nitrogen, although h large part 
remains behind in the coke. 


Table 31 

Distribution of Nitrogen in Crude Fuel jn Distillation Products 




Bituminous Coal. 

4 

Shale. 

i 

Gau 

Westphalian. 

Saar 

English 

Coke 

Ovens. 

Brox- 


Retorts. ‘ 

I. 

II. 

burn. 


Foster. 


Knublauch. 


Short. 

Rowan, 

Per cent nitrogen : 

In ammonia . 

14-5 

11-9 

14-1 

15-9 

15-16 

% 

32-8 

In coke . 

48-68 

30-0 

36-6 

63-9 

43-31 

46-7 

In tar oils, cyanogen, etc. 

1-56 

3-1 

3-2 • 

4-1 

4-41 . 

20-0 

Loss. 

35-26 

56-0 

47-1 

16-1 

37-12 

1-5 


Table 31 gives a few examples of the distribution in the various retorting 
products of the nitrogen originally in the fuel; from this it is especially obvious 
that very different results are obtained as to the amount of nitrogen retained in 
the coke and obtained as elemental nitrogen. In recent years experiments have 
been made to endeavour to find how various factors are likely to affect the nitrogen 
distribution. The factors that 'have generally been studied are (a) the efiect of 
the nature of the fuel, (6) the effect of temperature, and (c) the effect of time. 

Christie ^ gives the results of distilling fuels of various types in Table 32a, which 
indicates that the amount of ammonia given off by the volatile matter in the fuel 
is highest for the younger fuels, while, on the other hand, the amount of nitrogen 
retained in the coked residue increases with the age of the fuel. 

That this rule does not entirely hold good will be seen from the results obUined 
by the author on determination by distillation of the volatile ammonia in various 
fuels (Table 32b). 

Although the content of ammonia in the distillate is higher for lignites and peat 
than for bituminous coals, it is generally less in recent vegetable formations such 
as the two last fuels referred to in Table 32b. Probably peat is richer in 
ammonia-yielding bodies than are fresh vegetable fuels, djie to the more advanced 
decay of the organic materials. 


^ Slahl u. JEisen, 1910. 
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Effect of Natubb of Fuel upon Nitrogen Distribution 
■ IN Distillation iProducts 



Anthracite. 

^ Bituminous Coal. 

Peat. 

* 

Aix-la- 

Cha^ello. 

1 

Aix-Ia- 

Ohapelle. 

' Consolida- i 
1 tion. ' 

Yorkshire. 

Bremen. 

Coke yield by distillation. 

94-8 

77-3 

68-4 

64-5 

31-7 

Per cent of nitrogen in 
coal present in: 

Coke . 

, 63-6.0 

54-0 

43-6 

42-6 

24-0 

Ammonia 

25-85 

33-8 

29-1 

29-5 

40-3 

Other volatiles . . | 

]()-0 j 

i 

12-2 j 

27-3 

27-9 

35-7 


Table 32b 



1 * JMtinntnoiiB Fuels, 

1 LiKiiites. 

Peal, 

Knrdi 

Husks. 

Wotxl 

Pefuse. 

• 

Nottlng- 

Imnishirc. 

Scotland. 

France. 

South 

Spain. 

Aus¬ 

tralia. 

Fuel: 

Pei- cent volatile umttcr 
- Per cent nitrogen . 

31-7 

1-42 

32-2 

1-44 

15-50 

1 -1» 

21-7 

1-43 

•67 

.50-8 

-63 

67-9 

2-8 

73-3 

•7 

82-4 

0-18 

Ammonia obtained bj- dry 
distillation in jit-r cent 
on nitrogen in fuel. 

129 

202 

1 

15-3 

234 

1 

95 

22 

1 

504 

IS 

2-6 


Since fuels of reeent vegetable origin are not likely to be used for recovery of 
ammonia on account of their nitrogen content being low, this exception from the 
rule found by Christie is more of theoretical than practical interest. 

Similar results to those of Christie were obtained by Eau and Lambris,^ who 
also studied the effect of temperature (see Table 33). 

Mayer and v. Altmeyer ^ obtained the results quoted in Table 34 when heating 
a Saar coal containing 1-13 per cent nitrogen for three hours’ duration. 

From Tables 33 and 34 it will appear that the ammonia yield is generally 
highest at a temperature of about 800° C., although possibly the lower ammonia 
yield at 900° 0. may be caused by a secondary decomposition of the ammonia into 
elemental nitrogen and hydrogen. Further, it would appear that at lower tem¬ 
peratures more of the nitrogen is obtained in the tar and oils than at higher 

^ Jonrn,f^r OasbLt 1913. ■ Ibid., 1907, 

a 
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temperatures ; whether this is due to the fact that the volume ratio of “ tar vapour " 
to gas vapour is highest at low temperatures is difficult to say, but the distillatior 
result of the Broxburn shale (Table 31) (which is from a low temperature distillatior 
retort) might seem to confirm this. ‘On the other hand, Qluud and Breuer ^ find 


'Taule 33 

Percentage of Nitrogen in various Bituminous Coals 

OBTAINED AS AmMONIA AT DIFFERENT TEMPERATURES 


Per oent volatile in dry coal .. 

Per cent ash • • 

34-63 

2-14 

29-61 

2-58 

15-86 

3-67 

7-69 

5-12 

Temperature up to 390° C. 

2-6 

1-1 

r 1-6 

1-5 

„ „ 610° C. . . 

8-6 

5-6 

4-6 

3-6 

„ 670° C. . . 

25-3 

24-1 

19-4 

14-9 

„ „ 816° C. . . 

31-1 

30-6 

1 26-6 

22-2 

T- 


Table 34 


Effect of Temperature upon Distribution of Nitrogen 
IN Distillation Products 


Temperatiue ° C. . . /> . 

600 

700 

800 

900 

Time to reach temperature m niinuteso 

30 

40 

64 

75 

Coke yield by distillation 

Per oent of nitrogen in coal present in : 

69-6 

68-1 

65-6 

65-0 

Coke. 

72-4 

70-1 

65-2 

62-1 

Ammonia. 

10-6 

19-6 

21-7 

20-8 

Gas. 

5-13 

- 7-98 

9-43 

15-61 

Tar, cyanides, etc. 

11-87 

2-32 

3-67 

1-49 


the distribution of the nitrogen by low temperature distillation (in a revolving 
retort) of a coal containing 39-7 per cent volatile matter and 2-1 per cent nitrogen 
to be as follows ;— 


In L.T. coke . 

. 66-1 per cent on 

nitrogen in coal. 

In ammonia 

. 1-8 „ 

JJ 

In tar, etc. 

-• 4-8 „ 

ii *i 

As free nitrogen 

. 10-8 „ 

1 

♦» 

Total . 

- • 

. 83-5 per cent. 



' Abluind . z . KentUnh der Kohle , 1019. 
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It will be noted that some (le-S per cent) of the nitrogen in the coal could not 
be accounted for, this being attributed by these researchers to an insufficiently 
accurate method for estimating the nitrogen in the coal and coke Nevertheless 
these tests are not only of interest in so far as they show that more nitrogen is present 
m the tar than in the ammonia, but also because the total amount of nitrogen driven 
ofi as compounds in the tar and the ammonia is-very much less than that given ofi as 
mtrogm. If this be correct, then we can hardly look upon the free nitrogen 
obtained by other researchers as mainly originating from the decomposition of the 
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men heating a bitumnous coal at somewhat higher temperatures Monkhouse 
and Cobb 1 report the following result, with a Yorkshire coal containing 1-67 per 
cent nitrogen:— i 


Temperature of coking ° C. 
Duration of coking, hours 
Coke yield per cent . 

Per cent N. in coke. . 



1 500 

800 

1 1100 


5| 

n 

n 


70-0 

62-6 

56-5 


1-87 

1-34 

•58 


These figures would seem to indicate that the nitrogen in the fuel is more 
completely removed the higjier the final temperature of heating. The very low 
nitrogen content in the coke made at 1100° C. does not seem to bear out the 

By heating a bituminous coal to 865“ C. for very Jong periods Christie obtained 
the following results:— , . 




Time. 



12 mimites. 

80 minutes. 

170 hours. 

Per cent of nitrogen in coal present in : 




Coke.■ 

66-42 

56-92 


Ammonia. 

Difference. 

1 33-58 

18-25 

24-83 

27-45 

35-2 


Prom his researches Christie comes to the conclusion that the quicker the 
mating up of the coal, the higher will be the quantity of the nitrogen which is 
•etained in the coke. He assumes that the nitrogen combines with the carbon in 
/ e fuel to form very stable nitrides, which are only decomposed by heating to high 
»mperatures (up to l800° C.) for a considerable length of time. A duration of 
mating of 170 hours is, however, not likely to prove economical in practice. 

From the above - quoted experimental results we may draw the following 
‘ G<m Journal, October 19, 1921. . Dissertetion Aachen, 1906-(1908). 
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conclusions in regard to the quantity of ammonia evolved from a fuel by heatinj 
only 

(1) The ammonia yield yill alter with the nature of the fuel; i 
is generally lowest for the fuels with a low content of volatile matter 

(2) If a fuel is heated at a constant temperature between 500 
and 900“ C. the ammonia yield will be the higher the longer the fue 
is heated. 

(3) A temperature of about 800° C. seems to be favourable fo: 
the highest volatile ammonia yield, while practically no ammonis 
is driven off below 500° C. 

(4) Some nitrogen will be eliminated from the fuel as elementa 
nitrogen ; this elimination being generally favoured by high tern 
peratures, which favour a decomposition of the ammonia formed. 

(h) Ammonia Evolution by Gasification of Coke 
In the preceding we have studied the evolution of ammonia by the heatinj 
of the fuel only. To understand the principles underlying the conversion of th( 
“ fixed ” nitrogen in the coke into ammonia it will be necessary to study in a pre 
liminary way the physico-chemical laws that affect the ammonia deconqmsition. 

Ammonia on heating deconipose.s into the elements nitrogen and hydrogen 
the amount decomposed being dependent upon the time of contact and the teiU' 
perature and the pressure of the system. Assuming sufficient time be given, thei 
the three gaseous bodies may be assumed to be in a state of dynamic equilibriuir 
with one another in accordance with the following reversible reaction : 

2NH3:^3H2-fN2. 

Table 35 gives the volume percentages of the three gases which will be it 
complete equilibrium with one another at various temperatures, if sufficient tim< 
be given for the attainment of the equilibrium stage. 


Table 35 

Ammonia Equilibrium (Haber) 
Pressure = 1 atmosphere absolute. 


Temperature ° C. j 

Volume per cent of Gases. 

NH, 


Nj 

27 

98-51 

M2 

•37 

327 

8-72 

64-46 

• 22-82 

627 

•21 

74-84 , 

24-95 

927 

•024 

75-0 . 

25-0 

■1020 

•012 

75-0 

26-0 
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This table shows clearly that the temperature of the system has a great in¬ 
fluence upon the ammonia yield, which decreases very rapidly with an increase in 
temperature, and above 600° C. ammonia should be practically non-existent for 
mixtures of established equilibrium condition#. , 

In actual producer gas practice we are not dealing with a gaseous mixture of 
only nitrogen, hydrogen, and ammonia, sinc» these gases are diluted with other 
gases. Thus, for instance, when gasifying an average English bituminous coal 
(yielding about 90 lbs. of sulphatej)er ton) we should have the following approximate 
volume concentration of these gases :— 


NH 3 = 04 to 0-5 per cent. 

Ha =20 „ 26 

N2 = 44 „ 48 

Other gases = remainder. 

' • 

This shows that the volume ratios of the gases involved in the practical ammonia 
reaction are entirely difierent from those referred to in Table 36 as the equilibrium 
volumes. 

To UTidorstand the effect of alteration in the volume of either of the gaseous 
components involved in the ammonia reaction it will be necessary to study 
separately what effect an alteration of the concentration (or partial pressure) of 
either the hydrogen or the nftrogen will tend to have upon the amount of ammonia 
obtained. (liven a constant thermodynamic environment and established complete 
equilibrium, we may write the formula of the dissociation constant “ K ” as follows ♦— 




in which the symbols inside [ ] indicate the volume concentrations of the three 
gases involved in the dynamic equilibrium. 

The effect of increasing either the hydrogen or the nitrogen concentration 
only would cause a tendency for the ammonia content to increase; but whereas an 
increase in the nitrogen affects the ammonia content as the square root of the 
increased nitrogen volume, an increase in the hydrogen content will alter the ammonia 


concentration at the power of -. 

L 


Decreases in the nitrogen and hydrogen content 


obviously would have the opposite tendency. 

It will be plain that in practice, where temperatures above 600° C. are used, 
there is always very much less hydrogen present in the gases than that which 
corresponds to the equilibrium concentration; but nevertheless the ammonia 
yield is not decreased to an amount which* corresponds to the amount in equilibrium 
with this modified hydrogen concentration. The main cause for this difference is 
probably due to the fact that the rale of decomposition of ammonia into its con¬ 
stituents is a very low on6, there being nothing like sufficient time given for .the 
equilibrium stage to be obtained under practical working conditions. 
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Table 36 shows (Bodenstein and Kranendieck the rate of change in the 

dyC 

ammonia concentration after the expiry of var 3 dng lengths of time, when heating 
initially pure ammonia gas at 780° C. and 880° C. respectively ;— 

Table 36 


Rate of Decomposition (»f Ammonia 



Temperature — 780” C. 

Temporature = 880® C. 

1 « 

Time 

in 

minutes. 

Pnh.= 1«' 

mm. Hg. , 

Pnh. = 236 mm. Hg. 

1 

“ 225*5 mm. Hg.j 

=^614*6 mm. Hg. 

N. + 3H, 

dx 

Nj + 3H.J ] 

dx 

N 2 + 3 H,, 

tdx 

Ni + 3H3 1 

dx 



mm. Hg. 

dt 

mm. Hg. 

ifl 

! mml Hg. 

■ 

df 

i mm. Hg. 

dt 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

46-4 

4-65 

48-8 

4-9 

60-0 

6-0 

100 

10 

10 

69-6 

2-3 

81-0 

3-2 

115-1 

54 

197-9 

*9-8 

15 

844 

148 

102-2 

2-12 



283-0 

84 

20 

94-3 

1-0 

119-9 

1-78 

196^7 

4-0 

352-8 

7-0 

100 

1574 

•25 

226-4 

•36 

j 


769-4 

1-2 


The symbol Pnh, indicatps the initial pressure of ammonia, while the column 
Nj+SHj indicates the amount of formed as obtained by the observed 

pressure increase in mm. 

Even after the expiry of 100 minutes it will be seen that no complete dissocia¬ 
tion of the ammonia has taken place. The table further shows how the rate of 
decomposition decreases with the concentration of the ammonia. Since the average 
time contact factor in by-product gas producers hardly exceeds five seconds it will 
thus be clear why the ammonia formed is not decomposed again. 

Since there is generally more ammonia in by-product producer gas than 
corresponds to the equilibrium quantity at the temperature of formation, the obvious 
question is ; How is the ammonia formed ? Considerable research has been carried 
out upon this subject, especially as to the action of various gases upon the 'amount 
of ammonia formed. 

It has long been known that steam is the most suitable agent for the formation 
of ammonia, the first experiments being made about forty years ago by Grouven 
in Germany, and Young, Ramsey, and Beilby ^ in Britain. 

Table 37 serves as an example of results obtained by passing steam only ovei 
coice (remaining aft^r a three-hour previous distOlatioq of the coal), for varying 
lengths of time at diSerent temperatures :— 

**Nem8t, Fetischrifi, 1912, p. 99. 


® Journ. Soc. Chem. Jiid., 1884. 
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Table 37 

Percentages of Nitrogen in Fuel obtained as Ammonia 
BY Steaming op Coke 



Length of 
time in 
hours. 

• 

, Temperature of Coke ® C. 

600°. 

700°. 

800°. 

900°. 

Dry distillation only 

3 

10-83 

19-17 

21-38 

20-67 


f 

0 

13-04 

20-85 

23-12 

23-84 



9 

3-17 

8-53 

9-64 

6-36 



12 

1-84 

5-10 

6-12 

2-21 

Steam only . . . ■ 


16 

■17 

3-17 

3-71 




18 


1-50 

2-14 




21 



1-12 

•• 

Total amount of ammonia in 







per cent of nitrogen in coal 



29-05 

68-32 

67-23 

51-97 


This table indicates that the longer the steaming is carried out the higher is 
the ammonia yield, and further, that tjie ammonia yield is highest at 800° C. The 
time during which the steam and coke were in contact does not seem to have ^een 
borne in mind, nor what was the coke residue at th» end of the test. 

Salmang ’ on gasifying coke under difierent conditions comes to various con¬ 
clusions, of which the following is a summary 

(a) By gasifying coke by carbon dioxide, COj, the quantity of nitrogen in the 
coke obtained as ammonia is only 2 to 3 per cent when using dried CO^, and 17 per 
cent when using undried COj. Since the hydrogen contained in the coke sufficed 
to combine to ammonia with four times the amount of nitrogen that was present, 
the hydrogen in the coke does not partake in the ammonia formation, but steam 
is the ammonia-forming agent. 

(i) The ratio of carbon to nitrogen in the coke remains practically the same at 
the various stages of gasification. In other words, the nitrogen probably exists 
as a very stable nitride equally distributed throughout the whole coke. mass. 

(c) The decomposition of the ammonia is retarded considerably by the presence 
of steam. 

(d) The addition or presence of various oxides or salts afiects the formation 

of the ammonia. Thus the addition of‘6 per cent calcium carbonate to the coke 
resulted in a great increase in the ammonia; similarly if ferric oxide, FcjOj, is 
added. For coked residues having high ash and sulphur content, the addition of 
CaCOj caused an extremely marked increase in the ammonia yield. * , 

^ Aadien, 1914, Blaaortation. 
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Salmang also made experiments with steam quantities, as much as 10 kg. per 
kg. of fuel treated; such experiments are, however, not likely to have any bearing 
upon practice. Also in these tests it would appear that the rate of coke gasification 
and time of contact between gases and' coke were not given as careful consideration 
as the other factors. 

In connection with Salmang’s conclusion (a.) it should be borne in mind that 
COj is just as much an endothermal agent as steam, therefore since the only products 
of gasification of coke by steam that differ from tjiose made by COj are hydrogen 
and steam (undecomposed), either the steam or the hydrogen must be the ammonia¬ 
forming agent. The explanation at the moment, generally accepted, is that the 
nascent hydrogen (formed by the decomposition of the steam) has a greater affinity 
for the nitrogen than hydrogen in any other condition. 

Professor Cobb ^ in collaboration with Monkhouse ^ has carried the research of 
Salmang a step further, while at the same time endeavouring! to obtain somewhat 
similar time contact and gasification rate conditions to those existing in practice. 

Tables 38 and 39 give a summary of Monkhouse and Cobb’s tests, which show 
the effect upon coke (made at different temperatures) of passing through it a current 
of nitrogen, hydrogen, and steam, separately or successively, or two of these 
simultaneously. The time contact factors varied approximately between two and 
six seconds, depending upon the temperature of experiment, and whether only 
one gas or a gas mixture was passed through the coke. ' 

• Table 38 


Effect of Coke Quality upon'per cent Yield of Nitrogen in Coke as Ammonia 

WHEN HEATED IN VARIOtlS GaS CURRENTS SUCCESSIVELY TO 500, 800 AND 

1100° C. 


Coke made at . 

600= C. 

< 

800 

■’C. 

1100” C. 

Type of Gas Current 

Nitrogen. 

Hydrogen. 

J 

Nitrogen, j 

Hydrogen. 

Hydrogen. 

Hydrogen 

and 

Steam. 

Nitrogen as ammonia 

11-7 

34-2 

•3 

3-9 

Nil 

S-7 

Nitrogen left in coke 

60-1 

28-2 

70'2 

69-0 

100 

§7-9 

Free nitrogen (difference) 

27-9 

37-6 

29-5 

37-1 

Nil 

6-1 


The coke made at 600° C. was soft, the 800° C. coke medium hard, while the 
1100° C. coke was extremely hard. The figures in Table 38 indicate— 

That with the softer (less carbonized) coke the hydrogen current favours the 
fornSation of ammonia more than the nitrogen current. With the medium hard 
coke this influence upon the ammonia formation, although relatively the same, 

1 Cobb, Young Memorial Lecturef 1918. 

Monkhouse and Cobb, Goa Journalt October 19, 1921. 
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nearly ceases, while with the hard coke it is entirely absent. It is also worthy of 
note that when steam was added to thj hydrogen current passing over the hard 
coke a steady evolution of ammonia took place, which evolution was not completed 
at the end of the experiment. 


Table 39 (MonkhouRc and Cobb) 

Effect of Conversion of Nitrogen from Soft (500° C.) Coke into Ammonia 
AT 800° C. BY Successive Treatment by various Gas Currents 


Test No.. 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

Gas Current . . ^ . 

• 

Nitrogen' 
only. , 

Nitrogen 

and 

Hydi-ogen ; 
successively.j 

Nitrogen 
Hydrogen 
and Steam 
+ Nitrogen i 
sucee.ssivoly. 

Nitrogen 

only. 

Nitrogen 
and Steam 
successively. 

Per cent nitrogen as ammonia . 

10-1 

41-1 

79-2 

10-7 

80-3 

Per cent nitrogen left in coke . 

7()-3 

38-3 

Nil 

C9-7 

Nil 

Per cent free nitrogen (difference) 

19-6 

2()-6 

20-8 

19-6 

19-7 


• 

Table 39 also confirms that steam is the ammonia-forming agent. It was 
further found that ammonia was formed from the coke throughout the whole period 
of gasification to the ash stage. The amount of steam used corresponded to the 
gases being saturated at 87° to 88° C. > 

A most important point, which is not» evident from Table 39, is that the rale 
of evolution of ammonia was very much faster in the case of Test 5 than Test 3, 
the only difference between these two tests being that the hydrogen treatment 
stage was eliminated in Test 5. The actual effect of the more early application 
of the steam will be clearer by studying the two curve.s in fig. 20. 

The time for evolving practically all the ammonia possible in the two cases after 
preliminary action of nitrogen was : direct steaming as per Test 5, about 40 hours, 
successive hydrogenating and steam as per Test 3, about 230 hours. 

In both cases the coke was ga.sified completely when the steaming was completed, 
and therefore the tests do not give an idea as to the minimum time required for 
efficient ammonia evolution, but, as will be seen later, the time of treatment of the 
fuel particles (intensity of gasification) plays an important role in the economical 
production of ammonia. 

We may now summarize the effect of the various factors likely to affect ammonia 
formation by coke gasification (at our present state of knowledge) by saying :— 

(1) The nitrogen in the coke is in a very stable state and 
under gasification conditions favourable for ammonia formation the 
nitrogen is* gasified jointly with the coke. 

(2) The admission of steam is a sine qua non of converting 
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the nitrogen in coke into ammonia, probably the nascent hydrogen 
formed by the decomposition of the steam combines with the nitrogen 
in the coke to form ammonia., 

(3) The mineral constituents of the coke aSect the conversion of 
the nitrogen into ammonia. 

(4) The nature of the coTie affects the rate of ammonia forma- 



Fi(3. 20.— Rath op Evolution of Ammonia from Cokjs. 


tion, thus the length of time required to complete the formation of 
the ammonia from a certain coke should be borne in mind. 

(5) The amount of ’ ammonia formed by gasification is not in 
stable equilibrium, at the temperature of formation, with the 
nitrogen and hydrogen ; it is prevented from decomposition mainly 
on account of the slowness of this action 

[c) Formation of Ammonia in Gas Producers 
The gasification of a volatile fuel progresses gradually as the fuel travels through 
the gas producer, and thus there is no distinct separation between the nitrogen 
evolution in the volatile matter zone and in the coke zone, which merge more or 
less into one another. The conclusions arrived at in the preceding pages regarding 
the formation of ammonia during the evolution of the volatile matter and the 
gasification of the coke can nevertheless be applied directly to the continuous 
gasification of a fuel in a producer. It therefore only remains for us to consider- 

1 Since preparing thie manuscript for the above the works of Grotnwoocl and Hodsman (J.S.OJ., 
Aug. 15, 19^) and Mott and Hodsman (Jan. 6, 1923) upon the dissociation of ammonia have been 
published: 
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-the results of ammonia yield's obtained in actual gasification practice, as well as 
the economical aspect of the ammonia formation by means of steam. 

The only works research regarding the efiect upon the ammonia yield of varying 
the steam quantity introduced into the producer was carried out by Professors 
Bone and Wheeler,^ whose results of testing a Mond producer are referred to in 
Table 40 below, and used as a basis in thS preparation of the curves in fig. 21. 



Lbs. of Steam added per lb. of fixed Carbon Gasified 

Fio. 21. —Ammonia Thodoction in Mond’s Pboduceb. 

Using the steam quantity applied as abscissae three curves have been plotted which 
show the variations in (1) the yield of the nitrogen in the fuel as ammonia, (2) the 
volume percentage of hydrogen in the final gas, and (3) the total quantity of steam 
decomposed. The steam quantity used, or decomposed has been expressed as lbs. 
of steam per lb. of fixed carbon gasified, which is a more justified denomination 
than the usual method of referring the steam quantity to the unit weight of coal 
since the steam in the producer reacts with the fixed carbon and fixed nitrogen 
respectively anS generally not with' the “ volatile ” constituents of the fuel. 

^ Bone and Wheeler, Journal of Iron and Steel Inst,, No. 1, 1907. 
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Per cent of 
Nitrogen in 
Coal obtainetl 
as Ammonia. 

lO ^ O ^ O 
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Lbs. of Pure 
Sulphate of 
Ammonia 
made per ton 
of Coal. 
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.steam rtecom- 
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cent on Steam 
added. 

1 
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85 

78 

7o 

£ 

•c 

S 

$ 

H 

Bone and 
Wheeler 

! Power-Gas 
Corporation 

Power-Gas 

Corporation 

• 

Type of 
Producer. 

T5 

d ' 

0 

Mond 

Low 

temperature 

producer 


From the curves it will be 
seen that the quantity of nitro¬ 
gen recovered as ammonia in¬ 
creases with the hydrogen content 
of the gas and with the quantity 
of steam decomposed, which con¬ 
firms ])revious research upon the 
e:5^ect of the steam upon coke. 
Since, however, the amount of 
nitrogen recovered also includes 
for the “ volatile ” ammonia in 
the fuel, the actual effect of an 
increased steam quantity upon 
the apimonia«yield is larger than 
is directly evident from these 
curves. 

^ Messrs. Bone and Wheeler’s 
results are very typical .so far 
a.s the relative effect of varying 
the steam quantity in a given 
gas pfoducer is concerned; but 
as soon as the producer design 
is altered the conclusions which 
have been drawn in the past 
from these tests are no longer 
applicable. Other points to be 
borne in mind are especially the 
time factor and the rapid cooling 
of the ammonia formed. 

To show e.specially the effect 
of an increasing time of contact 
between gas and fuel, Table 40 
has been prepared. 

From this it will be seen that 
if a longer time contact is given 
(which also means slow gasification 
of each fuel particle) much higher 
ammonia yields can be obtained 
for such low steam quantities as 
used by Messrs. Bone and Wheeler 
in their test on the Mond pro¬ 
ducer. It will be further realized 
• « 

^ Rambueh. West of Scotland Iron 
and Steel Institute, Session 1922-1923. 
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that the ammonia yield when using less than half the quantity of steam used in the 
Mond process remains unaltered so long as the time factor is suitably increased. 

Since in the last two tests referred to in Table 40 the quantity of wndecomposed 
steam is less than for the corresponding blast temperatures employed by Messrs. 
Bone and Wheeler in their tests it is clear that the protecting action of the presence 
of large quantities of undccomposed steam is not as essential a factor in the ammonia 
formation as has often been maintained by various past investigators. 

From a commercial point o^ view it is obviously of great value that it is possible 
to obtain the same quantity of ammonia by using a considerably smaller steam 
quantity than has hitherto been the case, for ammonia can then be recovered from 
a fuel without any extra heat having to be exj)ended in supplying steam in excess 
of that generally used in gas producers which arc worked without ammonia recovery. 

Considerable research regarding the effect of the time factor upon the ammonia 
yield has been carried out by the Power-txas Corporation Ltd., Stockton-on-Tees, 
during the last four years. Tw'o of the results which have been obtained by this firm 
arc referred to in Table dO. 

The elfeet of rapidly cooling the gas after the formation of tlic ammonia has 
betm inve.stigated by Sachs,^ who nearly doubled the ammonia yield by rapidly 
chilling the gases as they loft the hotter zones. This i.s a most important point, 
which is not always borne in mind in practice, mainly because an effective chilling 
is difficult to arrange for ih the j)lant. ft has boon claimed that this chilling can 
be effected in the Moore by-j)roduct ])roducer (p. 291). and doubtless this is a 
justifiable claim, although complete chilling cannot always be thus achieved. . 

A further method whereby the ammonia yield can be increased is by mixing 
lime with the fuel. Jlollingshead and Chadwick ^ Vve proved from several years’ 
operation on a Mond by-product producer jilant, where 1 to 2 per cent slaked lime 
was added to the coal, that it is possible to increase the ammonia yield by more 
than 16 per cent without any other modification in the normal method of operating 
a Mond plant. The exact effect of the lime upon the coal may be an earlier liberation 
of the fixed nitrogen, or it may be that the lime fixes .such acid gase.s as chlorine in 
the producer, whereby the ammonia is more ea.sily recovered from the gas. 

Too much lime can be added, .since the ash then becomes too fasible, and for 
this rea.son the quantity which it is most economical to add to a particular fuel will 
depend upon the fusibility of the ash in the latter. 

In addition to the conclusions mentioned on pp. 84 and 89 we may summarize 
the factors that affect a high ammonia yield in a gas producer, as ' 

(1) The quantity of steam required is greater the lower the time factor. 

(2) A quick cooling of the gases containing ammonia should be effected. 

(3' The addition of lime within, limits should be carried out wherever 

possible.- 

Note.-- The ammonia on a by-product jmoduccr gas plant is generally recovered 
as ammonium aiilphate, and heneo it is customary in practice to express the ammonia 
yield in unit weight per ton of fuel gasified, e.g. lbs. of sulphate per ton of coal gasified. 

1 K. Sachs, Diss., Karslruhe, 1913. ‘ British Patent No. 16,108, 1911. 
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A better way for comparative purposes of expressing the ammonia yield is to state 
the percentage of the nitrogen in the fuel which is recovered as ammonia. 

To enable a quick comparison of these two methods of stating the ammonia yield 
the curves of fig. 22 have been drawn. Oji this the nitrogen content of the fuel has been 
plotted as abscissae against lbs. of sulphate yielded per ton of coal as ordinates, while 



Per Cent, Nitrogen in Fuel 

Fio. 22.— NrrRoaEN Recoveey EmciKNCV and Ammonia IfiELD. 


a series of lines have been drawn to cover the range of the nitrogen recovery efficiency 
generally met wth in producers (from 7.5 to 60 per cent). 

Since the Sales Market for ammonium sulphate nowadays demands as a standard 
that the ammonia content in the sulphate shall not be below ^25 per cent, and since the 
sulphate made in practice is never obtained in a theoretically pure stat4 (25-75 per cent 
NH 3 ), fig. 22 has been prepared for a sulphate containing 25 per cent of ammonia. It 
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will be thus clear that the “ pure ” ammonium sulphate yields in lbs. per ton will be 
about 3 per cent lower than those obtained from the curves. 

To obtain the sulphate yield in kg. |jer metric ton the figures obtained from the 
curves for lbs. of sulphate per ton of coal shoul^ be divided by the factor 2’24. 


2. Condensable Hydrocarbons and Carbohydrates such as Tar Oils, etc. 

These bodies are derived from the volatile constituents of a fuel, and although 
modern fuel research still enddhvours to solve that complicated and important 
problem “ the constitution of a fuel,” moat present-day practical gas engineers 
would be quite content with an established standard method for determining what 
are the qualities and quantities of gas, tar, liquor, and coke that can be obtained 
from a certain fuel under working conditions, as well as a better guidance regarding 
the best use that can be made in industry of the various condensable bodies obtained 
during gasification and distillation. Each different fuel will yield products that 
are typical of its kind, but the bodies yielded will differ considerably, depending 
upon the temperature conditions under which these products are. evolved, and 
removed from the fuel. 

The last fifteen years’ developments concerning coal treatment have shown 
that the proi>ertieB and quantities of oils evolved from a certain fuel at low tempera¬ 
tures differ entirely from tljose evolved at high temperatures, the quantities, and 
probably also the commercial value, decreasing with an increase in the temperature 
of treatment. 

To maintain the temperature of the fuel treatment so low as to yield the most 
valuable condensable hydrocarbons in low temperature retorts involves the con¬ 
struction of a cumbersome apparatus, which is not only expensive to build, but 
to operate. When it is borne in mind that gas producers can be so designed and 
operated that the fuel is gradually and slowly heated up by the utilization of the 
sensible heat of the gases from the lower part, it will be obvious that in such an 
apparatus we are likely to find ideal conditions for a low temperature fuel treatment 
wilJiout any extra operating costs. 

These remarks are made in regard to the production of tar only from a fuel 
by either the one process or the other, although obviously the producer gas process 
leaves only ash as a residue against the coke from the retorting process. 

It is a well-known fact that by distilling coal in‘retorts under vacuum, more 
valuable and lighter oils are obtained than when the distillation is carried out at 
ordinary pressures. 

But what are the distillation conditions in a gas producer ? The tarry vapour 
from the coal is evolved in a gaseous atmosphere at a very much smaller partial 
pressure than in distillation gas practice. ‘For this reason it may perhaps be regarded 
as a reasonable contenfion that the tar obtained by distilling a fuel by direct contact 
with hot producer gas is likely to be more akin to “ vacuum tar ” than the tar which 
is obtained by distilling th» coal by indirect heating. 

The designs of various gas producer types in which low temperature treatment 
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of fuels is aimed at are described on pp. 294-313. At the present stage we are only 
concerned with a general survey as to the quantities and types of liquid hydro¬ 
carbons and carbohydrates that we are likely to obtain from various classes of fuels 
by treatment at low temperatures, arfd what is the effect upon the quantity and 
quality of the condensates when the same fuel is treated in a gas producer. 

The present state of the research uj)()n the constitution of a fuel is generally 
looked upon as a closed book by the practical gas engineer. It is therefore in 
practice generally accepted that the best means to judge the “ tar ’’-making quality 
of a certain fuel is a distillation test of the fuel. In the following we shall therefore 
see what products are likely to exi.st in and can be commercially recovered from 
the condensate obtained by the distillation of various fuels. Whereas the nature 
of the condensable distillation products alters with the nature of the fuel, no such 
rule can be laid down as to the quantity. 

The origin of all fuels is vegetable matter, mainly the cellulose of various plants, 
in addition to certain waxes, resins, and, other bod'ies of vegetable origin ; the 
cellulose, however, being the main constituent. 

The result of distillmj various typos of wlluhse is given in Table 41, as well as 
the results of distilling rice-starch and sugar.^ From thi.s tabic we find that,the 
acetic acid, aldehyde, and ketone yields do not vary to anything like the degree 
that the tar yield does. Sugar especially shows a very great difference from the 
other bodies, although its composition by chemical analysis is the same as both 
cellulose and starch, viz. X( 08 FIi„ 05 ). 


’ Taule 41 

» 

Weioht Percentages (on Dry Substance) oe PRonttCTS by bistiuung 
TO 500° C. various Materials op Vegetable Origin 


Kesearch by . 

Klason, Heidcnatam, Norlhi. 

Bantlin. 



(lelliilose made fnim various Woods, 




Distillation Products . 

(.Jotton. 

Pine 

Wootl. 

Fir 

W’ood. 

Rirdi 

Wood. 

Rfwli 

WfKXl. 

CVlIulo.Sf. 


SuK.ir. 

Charcoal residue . 

;i8-82 

36-<)3 

34-86 

33-39 

32-91 

32-97 

28-6 

12-2 

Water .... 

34-52 

34-17 

29-09 

29-35 

31-88 

31-67 

29-7 

6-29 

Tar .... 

418 

485 

628 

958 

523 

3.25 

269 

55.04 

Acetic acid . 

l-3» 

2-18 

2-79 

3-89 

3-50 

3-28 

5-29 

8-78 

Aldehydes . 

5-14 

4-22 

8-50 

7-72 

8-67 

5-82 

5-66 

6-15 

Ketones 

■07 

•08 

•13 

■15 

•26 

■11 

1-11 

•34 

Ga^es .... 

14-84 

16-71 

16-27 

15-48 

16-40 

17-33 ■ 

22-7 

5-96 

Tar evolution range ° C. 






170 to 300 

210 to 350 

250 to 370 


Bantlin, J, f. Otisbel., January 10, 1914. 
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Bantlin further examined the elementary composition of the tars from the 
cellulose, starch, and sugar, with the residt given in Table 42. 

Table 42 

Analysis op Cellulose Tars (Bantlin) 


1 

Tar mad0 from 

! Celluloao. j 

Starch. 

Sugar. 

Carbon .... 

1 

52*20 

4.5-02 

38-91 

Hydrogen 

c-8f; 

C-31 

0-19 

Oxygen .... 

• 

40-94 

48-07 

64-90 


It is, of course, dear that cellulose is not a material that is likely to be used as 
a commercial fuel for gasification, but since it is the main constituent of wood ,it is 
thought that the statements given will be of more than theoretical interest. 

Table 43 shows results of distilling various kinds of woo(h, as reported by the 
Imperial Institute, typical among which results is tlie high tar yield from pitch 
pine, the most resinous of the woods referred to. 

Table 43 

C 

Results odtained by Distillatioi^ op various Tvpes op Woods 
(Bulletin of Imperial Institute) 



Average Results of sniaji scale Trials made at 

Iin|)i'ritil Institute, London. j 

1 Factory 

Distillation 
Results with 
Oak Wood. 

Pine. 

Wood. 

OUve 

Wood. 

Black ^ 
Wattle. 

Oak 

Wood. 


Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

J’tT cent. 

Per cent. 

Charcoal . 

29 

29 

27 

25 

20 

Tar separuUd . 

12’9 

7-4 

6-0 

6-4 

4*5 

Acetic acid 

2-2 

3-0 

4-7 

4-4 

3-8 

Methyl alcohol 

-6 

1-6 

1-2 

M 

1-1 


Woods and waste materials of vegetable origin are available all over the world 
for gas-making purposes, but, as was also apparent from the cellulose distillation 
products, DO rule'can be laid down regarding the likely yield of possible by-products 
without testing the actual vegetable fuel to be used. 


7 
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Table 44 

Results op uistillino Tar prom various Peats 


Type of Peat. 

Mointuro 
(Content 
of P(‘at 
per (Tilt. 

Tar. 

Per cent Componitlnn ot Tar. 

Anphalt 
or Pitch. 

Orco.sotp 
and Jioss 

Yield. 

Specifle 

Gravity. 

Oils. 

Heavy 
, Oils. 

Panillln. ^ 

Oils. 

Wax. 

1. Hard dark brown peat . 

;i3-6 

49 


8-9 

22*5() 

30-7 


22-0 

0-21 

2. Brown soft peat 

30-2 

519 


7-32 

21-66 

46-0 


12-77 

12-22 

3. Black peat (Bavarian) . 

10 

4 to 5 








4. Li^ht yellow-brown peat 










(Holstein) 


S34 








6. Heavy close p(;at (Hoi- 










land) .... 

Air-dry 

67 

•98 

11-44 

12-?,1 


1-7 

55-19 

19-4(i 

0. Heavy close peat . 

Hrieci 

1073 








7. Hard black jK^at (Aus- 






_ , 




tralia) .... 

8-6 

87 


0-1 

98-9 


23 


8. Hard dense Irish peat . 

17 

94 

•086 


74 


O-o 

26 

t • • 


In Table 44 eight results of feat tars have beesi tabulated, 1-fi are given 
by Hausding,'- 8 by the Fuel Research Board (1921), and 7 obtained by the 
au^'hor. It will be seen that the physical properties of a peat, such as colour and 
density, are by no means a guide as to the tar yield which can be obtained. 


Table 45 

Carbohydrates obtained from Liquor Condensate from Peat 
Distillation 



Peat 5 

and 9. 

Peat 8. 

Lbs. per ton. 

Kg. per 1000kg. 

Lba. jier ton. 

Kg.})cr]000kp 

Acetic acid .... 

13-4 

0-0 

7-5 

3-36 

Higher fatty acids . 

1-8 

■8 



Methyl alcohol . 

6-5 

2-9 

1-44 

•64 

Acetone. 


■■ 

1-14 

■51 


, Peats yield a smaller quantity of carbohydrates of the saturated paraffin 
series than in the case of woods; see Table 46, which rpfers to the fatty alcohols, 
acid, and ketone yields obtained from distilling two of the peats in.Table 44. 


Hausding, Torfgminnung und Torfverwerlung, Berlin, 1917. 
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Peat Tars obtained in actual Oas Producer Practice 


A Hannoverian peat of the following approximate analysis treated in a Mom 

gas producer yielded 1 per cent dry tar :— 


Moisture content . . . • , 

. 3.5 per cent. 

j" Volatile matter 

■ 5P6 

On dry fuel “ Fixed carbon ” 

■ 37-4 

1 Ash ". 

8-0 

After dehydration the tar, which contained .1 

i3 j)er cent of moisture, wai 

distilled with the, following result— 


Fraction up to 170° C. 1-b per cent (pale yellow oil). 

170 -230° C. 4-4 

(light brown oil). 

230'’-270°'0. . 1.3-4 

(red brown oil). 

above 270° C. . 57-0 ,, 

(red brown fatty sub.stance). 

Pitch . . 20-7 „ 

(hard). 

Loss . 3-0 


An JiaUan peat of the following analy.sis when 

gasified in a similar [irodueei 

yielded 0-8 per cent of wet tar as a sales product:— 


M()i.sture content 

15 per cent. 

( Ash 

22-.5 

On dry fuel Volatile matter 

49-5 „ 

i “ Fixed carbon ” * 

28-0 „ 

The tar contained about 1 2 per cent moisture, and was sold in two grades :_ 

Light tar . . 

. 28 per cent. 

Heavy tar ..... 

72 

< -1 ,, 


Stansfield, Gilmore, and others ^ rei)ort npoii the effect of distilling a Canadian 
(Shand) lupiite at various temperatures, rates of heating, and distillation methods. 
The analysis ol the lignite was as follows :— 


Moisture content 


On dried substance 


^ Sessional paper No. 200, Department of Mines, Canada, 1919. 



. 32-6 per cent. 

Ash . 

• 12-,5 „ 

Volatile matter . 

. 39-2 . „ 

Fixed carbon 

. 48-3 „ 

L'. . . 

Hydrogen . 

62-5 

■ 3-9 „ 

S-t-N + 0 . 

■ 21-1 „ 

Heating value : 

Cals./kg. . 

. 5,690 

B.T.U./lb. 

. 10,240 
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Table 46 gives their results as to the examination of the tar produced by various 
methods of treatment, viz. rapid or slovf heating of either dried or crude fuel in a 
retort placed in a lead bath, or rajnd he.ating without a lead bath. 


Table 46 

Tab Kesults—Shand Lignite Cabbonization 



i Crude Tar Oil. 


Dried Tar Oil. 


Temperature ® C. 

Tar 
Yield 
|)or cent. 

Water 

Density. 

i 

Yield 

per 

2000 lbs. 

■ Dry 
' Caai. 

Calorific 

Value 

Distillaticm 

Results. 


Content. 

B.T.U. 
j)o* lb. 

Up to 
310® C. 

Pitch. 

Residue. 


Per font-. 

! Percent, 


Ual8. 


PtT cent. 

Per rent. 

Bupkl heating: 








350 

1 







400 

29 

1-5 

0-98 

6-0 

17,260 

60-9 

^8-1 

475 

4-2 

7-7 

0'99 

7-9 

17.250 

55-6 

42-9 

655 

41 

9-4 

1-00 

7-5 

17,040 

64-2* 

.34-7* 

605 

4-2 


1-00 

8-1. 

17,030 1 

.53'7 

43-4 

690 

39 

5-2 

1-00 

7-3 

16,970 

65-2 

32-5 

Eapid heating, no lead 
h'alh; 








750-800 

Eapid heating, dried coal: 

37^ 

22-8 

1-01 

,5-8 

17,100 

42-6 

57-1 

550 

Eapid heating, dried coal. 

34 

2-3' 

0-97 

6-9 

17,410 

58-6 

40-7 

no lead bath; 








750-800 

30 

31-0 

0-98 

4-6 

17,130 

! 42-0 

56-5 

900-9,50 

30 

31-3 

0-99 

4-2 

17,280 

40-5 

.58-7 

Slow heating: 








450 

43 

9-6 

0-99 

•7-8 

17,110 

62-7 

36-2 

550 

4-5 

1-8 

0-99 

8-9 

17,020 

60-5 

38-3 

655 

40 

6-6 

0-99 

7-6 

17,560 

60-0 

38-5 


* Cut at 325® C. 


Very little tar is given off below ,S50° C., and the highest tar yield.s were obtained 
by slow heating of the crude fuel to about 550“ C., although the results by rapid 
heating arc not very much less ; furthermore, slow heating would appear to yield 
a lighter tar. On the other hand, rapid heating to higher temperatures than 600° C. 
decreases the yield of tar considerably. This is also the case when distilling the 
previously dried fuel. 

In fig. 23 is shown in a diagrammatic way the amoupt of volatile matter driven 
off and the calorific value of the carbonized residue, when distilling the fuel samples 
at variofts temperatures under the following physical conditions ;— i 



Percentage Loss //? Weight 
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1. Kegular carbonization (1^ hours’ duration). 

2. Carbonization under vacuum (25 mm. mercury). 

3. Carbonization under pressure (maximum 120 lbs. per sq. inch). 

4. Slow carbonization. 

5. Carbonization with additional steaming. 


’ Temperature °F. 

wo zoo SOB 400 SOO too TOO aoo 900 WOO TfOO 1300 1300 WO 1SOO 7000 




Carbonised Residue 


Re ferenc e. 

—• Regular Carbonisation 
—aVacuutn „ 

. a Pressure 
—4- Stow 

—o Steam « 


* Percentage Loss oP Weight 
{Volatile Matter) 

Calculated on Moisture Free Basis. 


too zoo 300 400 500 BOO 700 BOO 300 

Temperature °C 


Fia. 2,3.— Results ob' Carbonizations of Liqnitb by various Methods. 


It will be seen how very closely the various curves follow one another, except 
the curve obtained under steaming conditions (due probably to the partial gasifica¬ 
tion by the steam of the* carbon in the fuel). Interesting as these tests are, it is 
to be regretted that no research was made as to the qualities of the various distilla¬ 
tion products obtained by the different methods of distillation. 


f. Th. U. per Pound. 
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Benson and Cinfield ^ distilled a lignite from Newcastle, U.S.A., of the following 
analysis :— 


Moisture . 


12-1 per cent. 

Ash 


. 10-41 „ 

Volatile matter 


. 36-8 

Fixed carbon . 


. 40-7 „ 

Sulphur . 


. 0-34 „ 

Nitrogen 


.* 1-37 „ 

Calorific value . 


, 10,410 B.T.U./lb 


which on distillation to various final temperatures gave the tat results given in 
Tables 47 and 48. 


Table 47 

Tar Kesults from dlsttlling American Lignite at various Temperatures 


Final 

Temperature 
of Coal 
Blfcitlllation. 

Liquor 
Condensate 
per cent 
on Coal. 

Dry Tar 
jier cent 
on Coal. 


Distillation Products of Tar in per cent. 


Oils. 

Paraffin. 

(Idko. 

Loss. 

To 

\r0-. 

LIO". 

300". 

Above 

300". 

Hiinl. 

Soft. 

"iso 

6-9 









200 

8-7 

•5 ' 








250 

15-2 

1-9 

10-3 

^ 42-1 

33-] 

3-9 

1-3 

9-6 

4-9 

300 

15-5 

2-8 

10-7 

42-5 

33-4 

5-0 

1-8 

10-0' 

3-4 

.350 

16-3 

3-5 

11-3 

41-9 

33-9 

6-5 

2-1 

9-7 

3-2 

400 

15-7 

3-2 

10-5 

41-7 

33-2 

5-2 

1-9 

10-3 

4-3 

4.50 

16-9 

2-8 

9-3 

41-4 

31-4 

3-4 

1-5 

13-6 

4-3 

500 

15-4 

2-3 

7-8, 

41-5 

29-8 • 

2-1 

1-4 

15-9 

5-0 

550 

15-5 

1-6 

5-9 

41-2 

29-2 

•9 

-7 

17-6 

6-1 

600 

15-1 

1-0 

3-9 

40-9 

27-8 

■6 

•5 

21-1 

6-3 


Table 47 gives the various yields of tar and liquor condensate in per cent on 
the coal, as well as the analysis of the tar by distillation to the coke stage. 

Table 48 gives the specific gravities of the oil fractions obtained by the dis¬ 
tillation of the tar as per Table 47. 

Of special interest in these tests is the fact thayt between the temperatures 
350° to 400° C. a decomposition takes place of the tar-forming constituents of the 
volatile matter of this particular fuel. • 

A maximum tar yield of 3-6 per cent is obtained at 360° C., while tar evolution 


Journal Ind. and Kng. Chem.^ 1920. 
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is practically absent below 200° C. A somewhat extraordinary point about the 
tests is that the presence of the cyclic bodies, benzene, toluene, and solvent naphtha, 
was claimed to have been proved in the light oils, and further, that both naphthalene 
and anthracene were present in the oil fractions between 150° and 300° C. This, as 
will be seen later, is not the case with low temperature tar from an ordinary bitu¬ 
minous coal, which generally shows a parafflnoid character and is typical in the 
absence from it of naphthalene and moat other cyclic bodies. A soft pitch only 


Table 48 

Specific Gravity of Tar Oil Fractions in Table 47 


Tomperaturo °0. 

Oil Fractions. 

. To 1.50°. 

lC0”-300°. 

Above 300^^. 


250 

•807 

•905 

' -939 

300 

•815 

•908 

•950 

350 

•812 

•915 

•957 

400 

•815 

•920 

•968 

450 

•816 

•935 

•966 

500 

• -816 

•938 

•978 

650 

•818 

•946 

•983 

600 

•821 ■ 

•955 

•985 


could be obtained from the tars which weA produced by the distillation of the fuel 
above 500° C. This experience is not contradictory when the property of the piteh 
made from many low temperature coal tars is considered. 

Neither of the two American lignites referred to in the preceding contains a large 
quantity of tar-yielding bodies, but that this is not a specific property of lignites 
will be clear from the results obtained' by distilling three Bosnian brovm coals as 
I)er Table 49. In this table is stated not only the composition of the tar as obtained 
by fractional distillation, but also the results of separating the tar in a ehemical 
res])ect into its various main constituents, which, at the present stage of incomplete 
knowledge of the composition of low temperature tar oils, is probably the better 
way to enable us to judge the commercial value of a tar. 

The tar-yieldiiig projierties at low temperatures of ordinary bituminous coal 
have been investigated by many researchers, amongst whom may be mentioned 
particularly Dr. Wheeler in England, Pictet in Switzerland, Parr and Olin in America, 
and the In.stituto for Scientific Coal Investigations in Germany. 

The three first-mentioned researchers succeeded in obtaining oil eondensates 
from bituminous coals approaching in nature those from crude petroleum oils ; 
but since the test conditions were such as were not likely to prove successful in 

^ Straohe and Dolob, Mill. d. Inat. f. Kohlenvergasung u Nebenp., Novombor and December 1919. 
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commercial scale treatment, we shall not refer to their work otherwise than by 
saying that it has been the foundation stone of the more industrially successful 
work since carried out on the subject of low temperature treatment of coal. 

t 

Table 49 

Examination op Tak Yield and Composition pkom three Bosnian 
Brown Coals, by Distillation, to Eed Heat 


Name of Coal 

Kakanj. 

Zonica. 

Breza. 

Fuel: 

Per cent. 

Per mit. 

Per coiit. 

Moisture content. 

9-3.3 

14-9 

17-1 

On moisture-free basis : 

Ash. 

8-6 

24-1 

22-8 

Fixed carbon. 

52-1 

32-2 

39-6 

Volatile matter. 

39-3 

43-7 

37-6 

Nitrogen. 

1-06 

•53 

1<}3 

Tar; 




Yield per cent on dry coal .... 

12-1 

9-52 

8-7 

„ „ pure coal substance . 

13-9 

12-5 

11-3 

.Moisture content. 

27-1 


lO-fi 

Fractional distillation of dry tar ; , 

Light oil. 

41-6 


46-7 

Heavy oil. 

16-4 


25-3 

Pitch.• 

38-5 


28-0 

Loss. 

3-5 



Result of chemical separation of tar : 
Creosotic bodies. 

20-4 

18-0 

25-3 

Basic bodies. 

2-1 

2-8 

2-7 

A.sphaltic bodies. 

31-2 

37-2 

17-7 

Paraffin. 

6-4 

7-2 

8-2 

Neutral oil. 

15-0 

14-9 

10-2 

Lubricating oil. 

24-4 

20-5 

32-1 

Loss. 

•7 


3-7 


Tables 50 and 51 give results of distilling English and German coals at 600° C. 
maximum temperature, in the former case ^ in a small laboratory distillation 

* Dr. T. Gray and J. G. King, Fuel llosearch Board (Tech. Paper No. 1). 
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apparatus (20 grammes capacity), and in the latter case i in a rotary retort of 45 lbs, 
coal capacity. Table 52 gives results of tar yields obtained by dry distillation of 
various coals at a rate of temperature increase approaching that in low-teraperatuie 
gas producers.^ The test results in each table have been arranged in accordance 
with the increasing content of the coked residue on the ash free and dry coal basis 
(“ pure coal substance 


Table 60 

Tar Yields of English Coals 





Coal AnalyHis. 












Tar Oil 
yield per 
cent on 

Tempera- 

Coal Siiinplc. 

Molfiturc. 

Or«an!c 

Eixerl 


j Aali free Dry Coal 

tnro of 
Hrat on 
Vapour 



Asb. 



Coal. 


♦ 

Matter. 

Carbon. 

Volatile, 

Coked 

Residue. 

‘'C. 

1. Chet'kland Co., Ltd. : 









Coloorton house coal , 

9-98 

35-84 

00-04 

414 

41-73 

58-27 

1405 

380 

2. Mappcrlcy Colliery Co.: 





Mapporley small nuts . 

3. KoHsingt-on Main Col- 

7-23 

34-74 

51-11 

6-92 

40-47 

59-63 

11-8 

360 

liery; Doncaster. 

4-71 

29-09 

44-32 

21-88 

3963 

60-37 

9-8 

350 

4. Wentworth Milkstono 





Colliery, UarnRloy: 

• 








house coal . 

1'.32 

36-31 

58-55 

3-82 

3828 

01-72 

15-8 

390 

6. \\ i}:an Coal and Iron Co.: 





]'«ewca.stlp Main Manton 
hai‘<] steam. 

4-li8 

34-85 

50-60 

3-87 

3812 

61-88 

15-2 

.390 

(J. Clift im Colliery, Nottinj?- 




• 

ham : Dalton Main 

7. Itossington Main : Don- 

1-62 

33-60 

.5»38 

8-40 

37-34 

B2-06 

1406 

360 

caster 

8. Alloa Coal and Iron Co., 

(i-37 

33-40 

56-26 

3-97 

37 26 

02-75 

1310 

360 

Cariioek Colliery, Ban- 
noekburn; Bartley 









coal .... 

9. Nixon’s Navigation Col- 

0-92 

2.5-07 

71-54 

1-87 

26 40 

73-00 

985 

370 

liery: Nixon’s large 
Welsh 

0-88 

12-92 

83-If) 

3-04 

1345 

86-55 

20 

400 

10. Bwllfa Merthyr Dave 





Colliery : Bwllfa large 
W’elsh 

0-90 

10-09 

80-96 

8-05 

1108 

88-92 

1-1 

■ 490 


No absolute comparison can be made between the tar yielding results given in 
these three tables, since the methods of distillation differed considerably. All the 
same, we may perhaps draw the following conclusions :— 

(1) Bituminous coals containing less than 16 per cent volatile matter (on pure 
coal substance) are not likely to yield so much tar that this can be regarded as a 
valuable by-product. . 


^ Dr. F. Fiselier, Abhandlungen zur Kennlniss der Koldz^ 1918-1919. 
* Bambush, Soc. Ohem. Ind., December 31. 1921. 
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Table 51 

Tar Yields oe German Coals 


Coal Type and Dlutrict. 

Haw Coal 

contains 

A.sh free Dry Coal 
eontaiiiH 

Dry Tar yield 
per cent on 

Specific Gravity 
of Tar at 

Phenol 
Content 
of Tar. 

Moistfiru. 

Ash. 

! Volatile 
■ Matter. 

Coked 

Hesidue. 

' Haw 
Coal. 

Asli free 
Dry(;oaI. 

' 25" C; ^ 

50” C. 




Per cent. | 



318 

369 

■952 


5-10 

5-10 

1. Cannol (Rheinland) 

1-0 

18-4 

se-i 

43-9 j 

25-6 

29-7 

-883 

•90r) 

2. 

1-2 

13-5 

462 

53-8 1 

13-6 

15-() 

158 

18-3 

496 

•936 

•905 

20 

20 

3. Upper Silesia 

12-79 

8-41 

427 

57.3 { 

6-1 

6-3 

7-74 

7-99 

1-008 

•99 

40 

40 

4. Long flamed coal 
(Saar) . 

] 7-8 

1-8 

398 

60.2 1 

. 7-2 
7-7, ' 

8 

8-5 ' 

1-022 

1-008 

1-005 

■99 

40 

35 

5 Long flamed coal 
(Saar) . . . ; 

j. 2-0 

2-3 

391 

OO'i) j 

n-5 : 
i2-r> 

122 

135 

1-006 

1-014 

•98 

•991 

40 

.35 

6. Upper Silesia. 

2-54 

4 74 

385 

01-5 { 

10-2 

II'O 

no 

11-86 

1-012 

■992 

30 

35 

7. Lower Silesia. 

3-4 

3 

365 

es-.-i 1 

1 7 

C-5 

•• 

1-025 

1-035 

1-005 

.1-015 

. 35 
*40 

8. Upper Siloeia. 

1-87 

2-01 

32 

68 1 

5.75 

7.10 

598 

739 

■988 

1-020 

■9(iC 

■988 

35 

35 

9. Long flamed gas 
coal (Ruhr) 

} 2.4 

.‘(•(i 

315 

68-5 1 

10 . 

11 

10-6 

11-4 

1-010 

1-040 

■988 

1-015 

35 

37-5 

10. Lower Sile.sia. 

•9 

4-1 

259 

74-1 1 

3 

. 3.5 


1-02 

1-016 

1-0 

1-0 

30 

30 

11. Short flamed “fat” 
coal (Rheinland) 

} 

1-1 

202 

1 

79.8 [ 

3-8 

. 3.8 

3'9 

39 

1-09 

1-07 

J-068 

1-055 

20-3() 

20-30 

12. Short flamed “fat” 
coal (Rhur) 

1 •« 

l-O 

14-7* 1 

1 ! 

85.3 1 

1'4 i 

1 

1-4 

1-04 

J-02 

0 


Of the two lines of tar data for eaeh separate fuel the top line refers to dry distillation and 
the lower line to distillation witii simultaneous steaming. In both cases the retort was hcalotl 
from the outside. 


(2) Bituminous coals containing over 25 per cent volatile matter (on pure coal 
substance) arc likely to yield a commercial quantity of tar; so that for such coals 
tar recovery should be carried out where possible. 

(3) The quantity of tar yielded cannot be predicted from the ordinary fuel 
analysis, since it stands in no definite relation to the content of volatile matter in 
a coal. 

(4) The higher the tar yield, the lower is the specific gravity of the tar likely to be. 

(5) For ordinary bituminous coals (not cannels) the “ phenol content ” of the 
tar increases with the volatile matter. 

Dr. Fischer reports an exceptional case’ of a bituminous coal from I,stria yielding 
15-18 per cent tar which contained only 10-15 per cent phenols. Perhaps this fuel 
wifs more akin to the cannol coals, which, as will be seen, are also an exception to the 
general rule. * 

(6) The admission of steam during distillation appears to increase the tar yield; 
but whether this is due to the physical or chemical action of the steam cannot be said. 
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Ta^le 52 

Tar Yields op various BiTUJiiNota Goals by Slow Distillation 
TO 800° C. Final Temperature. 


Fuel ■DiMtrlct, 

Fuel. 

Time in Hours to complete 1 
Distillation. j 

Per cent of Dry Tar 
or Oil on Ash free 

Dry Coal. 

Fractional Distillation 
of Dry Condensed Tur. 

Eaw Coal 
contalnR 

Ash free Pry 
C’oiy eontiiins 

u 

'o 

JZ 

< 

Volatile 

Matter. 

Coked 

Residue. 

iJ = 

c 

£ 

.s 

£> 

< 

Total Tar and 
Oil Yield. 

c 

« 

© 

O 

« 

c 

« 

S'! 

C 

«i 

t 

A 


Pl*l 'flit. 

Per fiMit 

I’l r cent 

IVi fciil. 








North Kuropc 

1-7 

18'9 

463 

53-7 

n 

1.3-3 

1-0 

143 

37-8 

32-1 

30'1 

kScotland. 

7-4 

11-0 

•37 

03 

fi 

8-5 

0-5 

60 

28-3 

39-0 

32‘1 

Nottinffhamshiro . 

li-H 

11-6 

36 

C4 

.6J 

8-3 

U-0 

86 

27-6 

32-2 

40-2 

iSouth Africa . 

()-2 

19-1 

356 

64-4 

n 

3-6 

()-9 

4-5 

28-4 

624 

19-2 

Yorkshire 

7-35 

7-6 

34 

66 

85 

9'0 

1-2 

10-8 

29-5 

.3.7'8 

34-7 

South WaleH . 

0-65 

13-2 

302 

09-8 


9-3 

0-9 

102 

25-0 

33-3 

41-7 

South Africa . 

1-8 

18-3 

26-7 

733 

6J 

5-1 

1-3 

6-4 

18-5 

30-0 

51-0 

France . 

0-5 

10-2 

17-4 

S2-0 

0 

1-8 

0-3 

21 





(7) The formation of tar-oil vapour from the coal at atmospheric pressures 
generally takes place between 350° and 400° for coals yielding a commercial 
quantity of tar. • » 

0. G. Berry ^ reports that tar evolution from a large*nunibor of varieties of American 
bituminous coals starts as low as 300° C., is fl maximum between 375° 0. and 475° C., 
and ceases below 560°-600° C. 

These very variable tar-yield results show clearly that the tar-yielding 
properties of a coal should only be determined by the direct method of distilling 
oif the tar from a sample of the particular fuel to be employed. A comparison 
betw'een the. tar yields and qualities obtained in gas producer practice and that 
obtained by the laboratory tests will be given later, but we would mention here 
that by chemically separating the coal into its various constituents, as is the trend 
of modern research on coal constitution, we may perhaps find a better guide whereby 
to determine the tar-yielding property of a fuel, when its content of various main 
constituents is knovm. 

For instance, Schneider,^ by stagewise extracting a German brown coal shale 
by benzol and ether, split the coal substance up into : 

(а) Resinous matter. 

(б) Wax. 

(c) Bitumen, and 

(d) Carbon and ash residue plus humic acids. 

Tar-forming Temj)eratvre^ of American Coals, Bull. 636, University, Wisconsin. 

* Abhand. zvr Kenniniss der Kohle, 29, 1919. 
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By distillation of each separate constituent the following results were obtained':— 


T^ble 53 

Propeeties of Tar yielded by Distillation of the various 
Coal Components 



Original. 

Cual. 

Kosinous 

Matter. 

Wax. 

-i" 

Bitumen. 

Residue + 
Humic Acids. 

Per cent of constituent on original coal 

100 

2 

13 

S 

77 

Per cent tar yield by each constituent: 






On coal. 

23 

1-6 

10-1 

5-3 

5-3 

From each constituent . 


77 

78 

• 

36 

7 

Properties of tar yielded by each con- 




i 


stituent: 






)Sp. gr. at 50° C. . . . . 

•878 

•9i52 

•792 

■m 

1 

Solidifying point “ 0. . 

35 1 

Liquid at 
ordinary 

[ 30-31 

so -[ 

Liquid at 
ordinary 

Per cent tar acids .... 

i 

9 

temperature 

11 

1 

.3 

1 

0 

temperature 

6 

Per cent paraffin .... 

:i2 

•5 1 

38 

29 

f), 6 


Clearly, in the case quoted the extracted resinous, waxy, and bituminous bodies 

are the main tar builders, each giving 



Fia. 24.- 


2 4 6 a to 12 14 16 18lo 

Total Tar and OH Condensed 
andm Idtpcur/orm. 

-Tab Yield in relation to Distillation 
Tempebatdhe. 


the temperature of treatment, 

r * Boser, Dr. Eng., SUM und Xisen, No. 22, 1920. 


its specific properties to the tar, the 
resinous bodies yielding more tar acids 
and the waxy bodies more paraffin. 

The effect of varying distillation 
temperatures upon the tar yield from 
a bituminous coal is most clearly ex¬ 
plained by the diagram shown in fig. 
24,1 which represents the total amount 
of tar, oils, and oil vapours obtained 
by heating the same fuel at various 
constant temperatures, the tar yield 
in per cent on the crude coal being 
plotted as abscissae against the distil¬ 
lation temperatures as ordinates. 

The shaded part covers on an 
average the distillation test results, 
from which it is clear that, the lower 
the higher is the tar yield likely to be. In other 







words, if a high tar yield is to be achieved it is absolutely essential that the fuel 
should be slowly a/nd evenly heated up in the producer, so that the fuel is given 
time to deliver up its tar before it is submitted to tar-cracldng temperatures. 

A most important point, which very few, if any, investigators have studied, is 
the length of time required to complete that tar evolution which gives the highest 
yield at various temperatures. So far as bituminous gas producer operation is 
concerned it is seldom that a fuel is allowed more than half an hour to be heated 
up to 400°-500° C.; but it should be emphasized here that unless a slow heating of 
•the fuel throughout its tar-yielding stage is carried out, the tar quantity and quality 
are likely to be seriously affected. 

Producer gas tars are of typically low .specific gravity in comparison with other 
industrial tars. 

Specific Gravity. 


Blast-furnacS tars . , . . . -954 

Low temperature carbonization tar . 1-05-1-07 

Low temperature producer tar .... l'03-l-07 

Vertical retort tar ...... 1-08-1-16 

Horizontal retort tar ...... 1-18-1-2 

Coke oven tar . ..1-16-1'2 


The gasworks and coke-even tars which most distilling firms are accustomed 
to treat, and the tar products which are generally obtained therefrom, practically 
all belong to the cyclic series of organic compounds, such as benzene, toluene, 
naphthalene, and anthracene. Low temperature producer tars show an entire 
absence of these latter compounds, and therefore hive a different field of utiliza¬ 
tion in our various industries, the present exploitation of which field can only be 
regarded us in its infancy. 

A typical low temj)erature producer tar will contain naphthenes, viscous 

oils, and paraffin wax, in addition to a certain quantity of tar acids, which often 
alters with the oxygen content of the coal. Generally speaking, low temperature 
producer gas tars are far more closely related in a chemical respect to crude 
petroleum than to gas or coke-oven works tar. 

If no other use can be found for thi.s clas.s of tar, it can, after dehydration, be 
emjdoyed a.s a crude fuel oil in the state in which it is recovered from the plant, or 
its distilled oil fractions can be used for driving small motors and the pitch for 
briquettes and road-making. In each case the industrial value of .the liquid tar 
for these purpose.? will be several times higher than that of the same quantity of 
heat in the solid coal. 

Quite apart from this fact, it is possible to u.se the various tar fractions for 
other purposes. The phenols can be used for the manufacture of di.sinfectants, 
wood preservatives, sheep washes, etc., and for the manufacture of various con¬ 
densation products made with formaldehyde, such as “ bakelite,” etc. The higher 
resinous tar fractions can be used for the manufacture of lacquers and waxes. 
The viscous oil fractions can be used as lubricants, etc., etc. The possible field of 
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application of producer gas tar products (or, for that matter, other low temperature 
tar products) is a very wide one which leaves a large scope for future research. 

It has been usual to judge a tar by its composition as revealed by fractional 
distillation, but since this does not sufficiently indicate what commercial bodies 
a low tem])erature tar is likely to deliver, a better method is to analyse the tar 
partly by distillation and partly b/ chemical methods, as is the general practice 
in the investigations carried out by the (lerman Institute for Coal Kesearch. 

A typical example of how the tar quality varies with the class of coal employed 
is given by the comparison of the following two tar tests, A and B in Table 54 '- 


Table 54 



Coal A. 

Ct)al Ji. 

t:. 

Coal analysis (dry): 

Pc*r cent. 

I’cr cejil. 


Volatile matter .... 

22 

39 


(kjked residue .... 

78 

G1 


Ash. 

4-1 

1-65 

Producer 

Carbon . 

84'45 

80-76 

ga.s tar 

Hydrogen. 

4-92 

. 5-54 


Oxygen. 

3d 4 

7-67 


• 

Laborat 

ory test 


Tar yield per cent . . • . 

3 

f 

10 

5 

Tar analysis; 




Lubricating oils.... 

15'2 

10 

11-3 

Paraffin wax .... 

•4 

1-0 

■8 

Non-viscous oils 

33'5 

15-0 

17-7 

Tar acids. 

14-0 

• 50-0 

37-8 

Resinous matter 

4-2 

1-0 

•7 

Pitch. 

19-2 

6-0 

15-0 

Loss and Moisture . 

13-5 

17 

10-7 


These two researchers also refer to the testing of a producer gas tar from a 
Saar coal, “ C ” (Table 54), the tar yield from which in the laboratory was about 
10 per cent, while the ])roducer gas tar yield was only 5 per cent, a very much lower 
yield than has been found possible by later developments. The practical tar yield 
ia this case is 50 per cent of the theoretical (laboratory low temperature) yield, 
while the author has obtained in regular operation oit English low temperature 

^ Fischer and Gluud, “ Lubricating Oils from Bituminous Coals,” Abh. z. Kenniniaa der Kbhle, 
Part I, 1M6. 
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gas producers a tar yield of 80 per cent or even higher on the laboratory test yield. 
Other tests on this producer gas tar (C) showed the following result;— 


Heating value of dry tar 


,, „ lightest tar oil fractions 

9600 „ 17,300 

„ „ heaviest tar oil fractions. 

8400 „ 15,100 

,, „ tar-acids in oil fractions 

7800 „ 14,000 

By dry distillation the tar yielded the following fractions 

Moisture content 

11'6 per cent. 

Fraction to 275“ C. . 

. 21 

Betw^een 275“ and 310° 

8 

Between 310° and 300° 

. 15 

Pitch residue . 

. 41-6 „ 

Loss .... 

• 

. 2-8 ., 

Total 

lOO-O per cent. 


Concerning the tar acids or jjhenols contained in j)roducer gas or low temperature 
tars, these may be defined as being such acid carbohydrate.s as combine with an 
alkali to form a water-soluble salt, which can be separated from the tar and re¬ 
converted into far acids after separation by adding a stronger acid, say sulphuric 
acid. As this is the reaction which is characteristic of phenols (carbolic acid) in 
ordinary coal tar, the name “ phenols ” is often used to designate all compounds 
which thus react. ^ _ ' * 

To get an idea as to how the tar acids in the liqiwr condensate and the tar from 
coal B (Table 54) were composed, these wer* analysed, with the following result:— 


Total phenols (tar acids) in liquor-O-l per cent by weight on coal. 

Pyrocatechin in liquor “()-()026 ,, „ „ 

Carbolic acid in tar =0-06 per cent on tar or O-OOG per cent on coal. 

M.O.r. cresols ^ in tar =lto2 „ „ 0-15 „ „ 


In other words, of the tar acid comjiounds which are generally contained in 
ordinary coal tar, only a small quantity could be separated from the low temperature 
tar. The presence of dimethyl phenols (xylenoles) and triniethyl phenols and 
horaologues was further established, along with other compounds of a similar type 
but probably of a lower hydrogen content. 

A matter of this kind does not come within the scope of producer gas manu¬ 
facture, but is rather a research problem for a tar-distilling chemist, but it will 
serve as an instance of how complicated is the problem of finding a use for the tar 
acids, when so little about their comi)ositihn is known. 

The phenols, or tar acids, are to some extent soluble in water, but the author' 
has not found a higher concentration in the circulated liquors of a gas producer 

* In coimeition with the “phenol” of vertical retort and blast furnace tar the reader is referred 
to Walmsley (J. Chem. Industry^ 1922, p. 297 t), published aineo tho preparation of the maniweript. 

® About three-quarters the quantity of the cresols was the meta-compound. 
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plant than 0-26 %, and only a fraction of this amount when no circulation of the water 
takes place. On the other hand, the liquors obtained by dehydrating tars mechanic¬ 
ally may contain a higher quantity of ^ar acids. 

Table 55 shows a series of dry distillation tests as made by the Power-Oas 
Corporation, Stockton-on-Tees,on various producer gas tars from bituminous coal. 
Where known the tar yield in per cent on the coal treated is stated, and iu three 
cases additional figures are given in italics showing the tar yield and'tar composition 
obtained by the laboratory testing apparatus. • 


Table 56 

Pboducer.Gas Tabs: Fractional Distillation and Tab Yields 



A 

B 

1 

C 

i 

D 


1 

E 



c 

rt lJ 

5 «= 

S < 

Mond Gas J^lant 

Nottinffhamsliiwf. 

Yorkshire Nuts 


IS a 

. 

37% veil. nut. 

Sluch 30% vol. mat. 

34% vol. mat. 


,£| 

xo a 
^ c ^ 



(1) 

(2) 


(1) 

(8) 






lx' 








-•It: 


=3 



• fi • 

« 





f.s 

o-^ 

|il 

b' 

H 

lx 

O' 

c.- 

a 

6 

b 

o 

1 

s 

2 

« 

H 

s 

O 

1 

£ a 

P o 

c s 

.p 

1 

1 

J 5 

vh 

II 

H 

• b 

1 

o 

r 

2 

Molsturp content ixt <'ent in 











Hzidfhydratcd ttr . 


24 

38 


lO-O 

2 0 


33 

30 


DistTllod tar fractionH in p(!r 









— 


cent by weisht on Ury tar: 
70“-170Mi. . . . 

17U®*2liO® t:. . 

230‘’-270''C. . 

270*-3U0’ C. . 

3()0'‘-850'‘ V. . 











j 18-3 

1 17'5 

t 

4-0 

23'4 { 

‘7 

8 *3 

7-2 

14-1 

ii-.i/i 

i.1'0 

J.'T-O 

1 M-.M 

} 

33 

IU-5 

I'O 

G-K 

10*7 

24-0 

/,-r, 

•lA 1 

llHi j 

1-n 

7-« 

12-0 

7*0 

1 0 
10-5 
iO-3 
0-0 

>l!-7 

] W-4 

A bove 350® U. 








KoHldue and loss 

04*3 

73-7 

37'0 

1 

75*7 

41-0 

W’S 

37 

24 2 


Dry-tnr yield in per cent on 
dry coal .... 



3-G 

7-U 

2‘08 

r)-2 

7*^A’ 

7*0 

0 5 

Ill 


From a comparison of tars “ C ” and “ Dj ” with tars “ Dj ” and “ E, ” and 
“ £ 2 ,” it wll be clear that more than 60 per cent of the tar that could be yielded 
is destroyed in the Mond producer, while with the semi-low temperature producers 
Dj and E^ ’ the tar yield is about 76 per cent of the laboratory vield. The 
highest tar yield is obtained in the case of the true low temperature producer E 2 ,” 
where it is very clo.se to the theoretical yield. 

The cause for the different quantities of tar yielded in the ordinary Mond 
producer, the semi-low temperature producer, and the true low temperature pro¬ 
ducers mentioned in this table can only be attributed to the fact that the fuel upon 
introduction in the Mond producers is at once submitted to an average temperature 
of 500°-550° C., which will cause a sudden evolution and simultaneous decomposition 
of the tar vapours which, as we have seen, are formed at about 350°-400° C. The 
time given for the coal to be heated up to the same temperature in the true low 
* ' Rambush, West of Scotland Iron and Steel Institute, Session 1922-1923. 
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temperature producer is three to four hours, while that of the semi-low temperature 
producer is about one-third of this time. In other words, the rate of increase of 
temperature of the fuel particles should be, borne in mind, while the tendency to 
“ scorch ” any single fuel particle should be avoided wherever possible. 

In all cases, however, the tar obtained in practice is of a different composition 
to that obtained by the laboratory test. This Is due to three main causes. 

(1) Some of the tar is decomposed in the producer, due to unevenness of tem¬ 
perature in the various layers thiough which the gas containing the tarry vapours 
has to pass before it leaves the producer. 

(2) The gas volume made per ton of fuel in the case of producer gas is about 
ten to twenty times as large as that of the distillation gas obtained by the laboratory 
test, and for this reason the partial pressure of the lighter tar vapours is so much 
lower in the case of the producer gas that these will remain in this gas as permanent 
gases and not as condensable oils, unless the gas is washed with liquids having a 
special tar-absorption affinity. 

(3) The atmosphere in which the tar formation from the fuel takes place is 
an entirely different one in the gas producer, where the distillation takes place in 
the presence of very much larger quantities of carbon oxides and nitrogen (and 
consequently less hydrogen gases) than when dry distillation by external heat takes 
place. Most likely the chemical action of the producer gas components will afiect 
the tar quality which is yielded by the tar-building bodies contained in various 
classes of fuels. 

Items (2) and (3) are conditions which are practically inseparable from the 
producer gas tar-making process ; consequently item (I) is the one to which attention 
should be given by the producer gas manufacturer and designer, when a high tar 
oil yield is aimed at. 

So far as concerns the chemical composition of the low temperature gas producer 
tars obtained from German coals by treatment in the various special adaptations 
used during the war period for making oils. Table 56 gives particulars obtained 
by Ur. F. Frank ^ embodying the tar examination results obtained by the Mineralol- 
Versorgungsgesellschaft, Berlin. 


Summary 

Concerning the yield of tar oil, etc., by-products by the gasification of various 
fuels, we may summarize the abovm by saying :— 

(1) The constitution of a fuel is as yet an unknown factor; therefore the 
best means at present which will enable a practical man to obtain an idea as to the 
possible tar oil yield and composition is to carry out a laboratory distillation test. 

(2) To give the highest yield of a light tar rich in oils in a gas producer the fuel 
shoifid not be brought up too quickly to the temperature at which the tar-yielding 
bodies commence their evolution, and all tendency to local scorching of fuel must 
be avoided. 


^ See SiaM w, Eiserit March 17, 1921. 


8 
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(3) The initial tar-yielding temperature is generally not below 200° C. for 
vegetable matter and peats, not below 260° for brown coals and lignites, and not 
below 360^ C. for bituminous coals. 

(4) Under favourable conditions a gas producer should yield as tar 80 per cent 
of that obtained by a laboratory distillation test. 


Table 56 

r 

German Gas Producer Tar Yields and Composition 



Soar Coal. 

1 Upper Silesian 

I Coal. 

Lausrt*. 

Screened 

Run-of-Minc. 

Brown (/oal 
Bri(iuette.s. 

Gas producer type. 

Low Temperature 
Gasiflcatlon. 

Linck’s Mechanical 
Retort. 

Low Temperature 
Mond Gas Producer. 

Low Temperature i 
Gasifleation, I 

Mechanical Grate 
Producer with 
Distillation Chaiiib.frs. 

Heller Gas Producer. 

Helier Gas Producer. 

Generator of A.G.B. j 

1 

1. Tar yield per cent .... 

6-6J 

6 

6-7 

1- 059 

2- 03 
1-99 

60 

33 

6-64 

2-2’a 

None 

? 

10-12 

n. Tar projwrljes: 

Hpeeitlc gravity (L5" C.) . 

Moflianlcal impurities per cent . 
Viscosity at 100® ... 

< OH yield per cent .... 
Pitch yield per cent 

1-104 

‘Z’ZQ 

59-5 

89-7 

ft 

1-O2-1-O0 

1-3 

1-7 

72 

27 

1-012 

•52 

66* 

32 



1-005 

•58 

1-84 

08-7 

.30 

li’S 

51-5 

13 

■98 

-4-5 

70* 

28 

•97 
2-5 
105 
+ 18 
10-14 
50-5 

28 

III. Proiierticw of tar oil; 

Spedflo gravity (15" C.). 

Viscosity at 60" C. 

Ignition teiiiperaturo " ('. 
Solltllllcatlnn temperature ° 0 . ! 

Content of paraffin per cent . 
Melting point ot paraffin “ C. 
Content of tar acids jier cent. 

„ ,. asphalt per cent . 

l-()20 

1-41 ( 

m 

“2 

1'95 

58 

40 

3-07 

1-022 
2-0 
lU.l 
— 2 

2-8 

51 

30 

1- 023 
1-8 

90 

-1 

2- 92 

52 

37 

1 008 

2- 5 

112 

3- 5 

51 

26 

8-9 



IV. Oil fractions after removal of tiie 
paraffin in ]K*r cent on tar: 
Couttmt of light oils per cent. 
Specific g^a^1ty at 16® V. 

Ignition temperature ® (.\ 
Lubricating oils per cent 

Ignition temperature “0. 

Viscosity at 50® U. 

“*'•970 

89 

31-4 

148 

4-97 

27 

82* 

37 

152 

4-9 

30. 

8.5* 

30 

150 

6-7 



26-5 

•97 

95 

35‘5 

179 

8-5 

24-0 

•94 

95 

44 

1.60 

4-5 

V. Properties of pitch: 

iVlsUng point ® C. 

Matter inRoluble in benzol per cent 
Ash per cent .... 

.... , 

100 

22-7 

Ml 

76-77 

12-3 

•72 

83-84 

16-7 

1-09 

02-5 

12-8 

•46 


57-5 

'J’raci^s 

65 

15 

•6 


(5) Producer gas tars are of a type similar to crude petroleum and are generally 
of the parafiSnoid series; they also show the absence of cyclic bodies such as 
naphthalene. 

I (C) The above represents only our present-day knowledge on the subject of 
tar production in gas producers; and since this branch of fuel treatment is still in’ 
She imtial stages, it is likely that future developments ‘may bring us to more 
jonclusKjns than are now possible. 
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3. Sulphur 
i. 

During gasification of a fuel in a gas pioducer, practically all the sulphur in 
the fuel is evolved as hydrogen sulphide, which ean be reeovered from the gas in 
a direet or indirect way. Several methods for reeovering this hydrogen sulphide 
from the gas have been suggested (see i)p. 422), and are technically possible, although 
the commercial success of these* proeesses still leaves something to be desired. In 
spite of the present state of unsuccessful (commercially) removal of the sidphur 
from the gas, improvements may very likely be brought about in the future, henee 
the rules governing the sulphur elimination from a fuel are referred to in a general 
way below. 

The sulphur content in the producer gas leaving the generator depends mainly 
upon the total amount of sulphur eontained in the fuel, whieh varies eonsiderably 
with the nature of the fuel, as will be evident from the following figures, whieh 
serve as an example only ;— 


Fuel. 

Welsh anthracite generally 
A German anthracite 
Bituminous coal generally . 

A Scotch bituminous coal . 

A German „ „ 

Arsa bituminous coal, Istria 
An American bituminous coal 
Lignite generally 
A Spanish lignite 
Peat generally . 

Wood generally 


Approximate Sulphur Content. 


•5 per cent. 
1-7 


1 to 2 
4 

3 

10 

4 


•5 to I S 


6 


1-5 to 2 
Traee. 


Sulphur exists in most fuels in three different forms—(1) as sulphates, sueh as, 
say, gypsum, iron sulphate, ete; (2) as metallic sulphides, sueh as, say, pyrites 
and zinc sulphide, and (3) as a constituent of various organie sulphur compoimds, 
in combination with the carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen of the eoal substanee proper. 
The subject of the distribution of the sulphur in its various forms in coal and of the 
methods for determining each separate type of sulphur has been treated at length 
in a paper by Powell and Parr.^ 

A report upon the behaviour of the various types of sulphur upon distillation 
in a retort has been made by A. R. Powell,^ who found the results given in Table 67 
by heating the fuels sueeessively at inereasing temperatures. 

From these figures it would appear that by dry distillation only part of the 
sulphur is evolved as HjS, the remaining sulphur being retained in the coke. Powell 

^ Bulletin No. III., University of Illinois. 

® Journal of Engineering and Industrial CJiemistryy November 1, 1920. 
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Table 57 (Powell) 

Behaviour of Sulphur in Coal bv Distillation 


State of Sulphur 


Pocohontas Coal, *56 per cent S. 
Temperature ® C. 



0 

.700 

400 

600 

600 

1000 

0 

300 

400 

600 

600 

1000 

Pyrites sulphur 

■08 

■07 

■09 

•01 



T76 

T75 


•31 



Sulphate sulphur . 

■01 

■02 

■02 




■71 

■,55 

■44 

•01 

■01 


Organic sulphur 

■47 

■47 

■44 

■48 

■35 

■27 

T79 

163 

T.51 

T70 

T87 

T81 

Sulphide sulphur . 




■04 

■0.5 

■09 


■13 

■44 

■93 

■82 

■84 

Sulphur in tar 




■02 

■03 

•03 



' ■OO 

■10 

■16 

■16 

Sulphur as HjS 



■01 

■06 

■13 

•17 


■19 

■39 

12 

T39 

T44 

Total . 

■56 

■,56 

■,56 

■•56 

■56 

■56 

4^2.5 

4^25 

4^25 

4^25 

4^25 

4^25 


Tennessee Coal, 4*26 per cent S. 
Temperature "C. 


further showed that if the coke sulphur were treated in a current of hydrogen at 
1000“ C., practically all the sulphur is eliminated as HjS, the coke being thus obtained 
in a state of high purity in regard to sulphur. 

, Cobb and Monkhouse ^ find, on the other hand, that only about 60 per cent of 
the sulphur in the coke is driven off after about thirty hours’ treatment in a current 
of hydrogen at 800° C., w'hile ^ further 40 per cent was given off from the coke by 
successive steaming at the same temperature for about forty hours. A previous 
treatment of the coke with nitrogen gas had no effect whatsoever on the sulphur 
content of the coke. 

Tests have been made on large gas producer plants using bituminous coals, 
which show that between 70 and 90 per cent of the total sulphur in the coal remains 
in the crude gas leaving the producer as hydrogen sulphide, and that no sulphur is 
present as sulphur dioxide. If gas cooling and cleaning plant of the ordinary type 
is attached to the generator, a large quantity (about 40 to 50 per cent of this hydrogen 
sulphide) is generally removed from the gas by the cooling water. Such elimination 
of sulphur should be avoided as far as possible if a high yield of this by-product 
is aimed at. 

We may therefore summarize as follows :— 

The hulk of the sulphur contained in a fuel burnt in a gas producer will exist in 
the crude gas as hydrogen sulphide. 

All gas producer plants in which sulphur is to be removed as a by-product 
must therefore be based upon the use of those^chemical reactions in which hydrogen 
sulphide participates. 


* Q(u Journal, October 19,1921. 
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(E) THE COMPOSITION OF THE ASH 


From various remarks made in the foregoing, it will have been realized that not 
only is the quantity of the ash contained ia a certain fuel a point of serious con¬ 
sideration, but further, that the ash composition may very largely determine the 
best conditions for an economical gasification of a given fuel. 

We have seen that traces of various minerals in the ash may affect the reaction 
rates at a given temperature of*the carbon dioxide and steam with the hot carbon, 
and also affect the ammonia yield; further, we have seen that the “ clinkering ” 
temperature of the ash determines the temperature which it is most economical to 
employ in the lower gas producer zones. When higher temperatures are employed, 
the formation of clinker and its growth (generally from the brick-lining inwards) 
results in heavy manual labour being required to poke the clinker loose, or break it 
up into such small pieces that it can be removed with the ash from the producer. 
If poking is neglected the clinker growth may have the effect of causing the “ hanging 
up ” of the fuel bed, with consequent formation of “ holes ” and the existence of 
uneven burning in the fuel bed. 

Some fuel ashes (particularly is this true in reference to certain German brown 
coals) give rise to large difficulties in gasification, not only on account of their 
clinkering tendency, but also because the ash is very fine, and in some cases cements 
together in the water lute, making its removal a difficult problem. 

In later years producers have been put to work in which the ashes are converted 
comjilctely into a liquid slag, which is not allowed to solidify again until tajJped 
from the producer ; such solidified slag will have a commercial value, which cannot 
be said about the ashes removed from most other gas producers. The field for the 
employment of liquid slag producers being a limited one, however, we may say, as 
a general rule, that the ash from a gas producer can only be looked upon as a cause 
for expenditure both in its passage through the producer and in its later disposal 
aw'ay from the plant. 


The modern tendency of producer gas manufacture is to obtain the highe.st possible 
rate of gasification, and to obtain the latter we must not exceed those temperatures 
which cause clinker formation to any considerable degree, without providing proper 
means for the breaking up and removal of the clinker. For this reason we shall 
concern ourselves with a study as to how far the properties of various fuel ashes 
indicate the likely behaviour of the fuel in a given gas producer. Such a study will 
also enable us to predict with a reasonable degree of accuracy which type of producer 
and operating condition is likely to be the most suitable for dealing with fuels 
containing ash of a certain quality. 

It would appear that only in recent years have researches upon the relation 
between the composition elf the ash and its clinkering temperature been undertaken, 
but we know at present i.u8t about enough to indicate to us that this question is a 
most complicated one. t 


The 
from the 


ash remaining after burning a fuel in a gas producer is not only derived 
coal substance as such, but may also be the residue of impurities mixed 
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with the coal, such as gypsum, shale, pyrites, etc. The final residue after com¬ 
bustion will therefore obviously be a most complex mixture of acidic and basic 
oxides, mainly silica and alumina and quantities of the fluxing compounds—iron 
oxide, lime, magnesia, alkalies, etc.—which form complicated silicates of the most 
varying composition, depending upon the relative quantities of the different fluxing 
compounds. 

As is the case with other sy,stems of mixed compounds, the a.sh components will 
form “ eutectic ” mixtures of lowest melting point,'which gradually melt out from 
the whole mass, and on account of their relative fluidity will tend to form a binder 
for a part of, or the remainder of, the ash when cooled, thus forming a more or less 
spongy clinker, depending upon how much of the total substance has melted out. 
It is thus not unusual to find in practice that the composition of the clinker is 
different from that of the ash. Consequently we cannot speak about the clinkering 
temperature of an ash as a definite temperature above which all the ash is formed 
into clinker, and below which no clinker at all is formed. The temperature range 
over which the whole ash may gradually pass from the solid to plastic and from 
plastic to a liquid .state may extend over as narrow a range as 20 ^ C. and as wide 
a range as over 200° C. The deformation range for the ashes from' most industrial 
fuels will lie between the temperature limits of 1000° and 1700° C. 

Fig. 25 shows by way of example the deformation stages of ash cones made from 
two American coals as reported by Fieldner and Hall. 



Original 1127' 



^ a a 

1244° 1304° 134S° 



Orliinal 1360° _ 1390° 


a, 

1400° 


2S.— Melting Range or two Coal Ashes. 


The ashes had the following analyses :— 


SiOa . 

Ash Samite 

No, 6. 

. 42-2 

No. 11. 

50-4 

A 4 O 3 . 


. 30-6 

24-0 

FejOg . 


.’ 19-0 

20-4 

TiOj . . 


1-2 

1-4 

CaO . 


. 1-3 

. 1-7 

MgO . , . 


1-0 

•2 

Other alkalies. 


. 4-2 

2-0 

SO 3 . . 


•2 

•3 
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When determining the “ melting point ” of a fuel ash in the laboratory, the 
ash is generally prepared in shapes like a Seger cone and heated to gradually 
increasing temperature in a high temperature furnace. The behaviour of the cone 
during heating is watched and the temperature corresponding to complete collapse 
recorded. Such temperature is commonly designated the “ melting point ” of the ash. 

Note.- -The commencement of the plasticity is by .some researchers designated as 
the melting point of the ash, but since the complete collapse stage is the most usual basis 
for melting-point determination, itavill be the only one referred to as such in the following. 

When considering .such temperature determination, or applying the result to 
practical work, it should be borne in mind that the conditions for a thorough ash 
intermixing (such as is the case with a sample prey)ared in the laboratory) do not 
exist in practice : further, that the furnace atmo.sphere in which the melting of the 
ash is carried out is seldom like that existing in a gas producer. 

Fieldncr, Hall, and Feildi have carefully investigated this latter point, using 
several different furnace types in which the atmosphere was maintained either 
reducing or oxidizing. One of the reasons for the difference in behaviour then 
{)ointed out is attributed to the iron content of the ash, which may exist as metallic 
iron (Fe), as ferrous oxide (FeO), as magnetite (FejO^), or as ferric oxide (Fe^Oj); 
iron existing as pyrites ^ i,s at low temperatures converted into FejjOa. When heated in 
air FejOg dissociates at 1350°^G. into Fe 304 and oxygen, and when present with silica it 
forms slags of very higli melting temperatures so long as the atmosphere is oxidizing. 

On the other hand, if the ash is heated in a slightly reducing atmosphere of 
hydrogen and carbon monoxide, the ferric oxide, FbjOj, is reduced to ferrous ojdde, 
FeO, which forms silicate fluxes of relatively mucli* lower formation temperatures, 
such as; . 

4Fe0.Si03 • 

2FeO. SiOj 

4FeO 3SiO I temperature ranges from 1158 to 1183° C. 

FeO . SiOa " 1 

This is a most important point in so far as ashes in practice will fuse at different 
temperatures, depending upon whether the ashes are present in the reducing or 
oxidizing zones of the gas producer. The author has found, especially with ashes 
rich in iron, clinker from the same fuel in between pieces of coal at zones at some 
distance from the grate differing entirely from the clinker found at the grate (I’.e. 
the proper ash zone). 

Since, from the gas producer engineer’s point of view, the clinker formation 
temperature is that temperature at which the ash forms a slag sufficiently fluid to 
flow and agglomerate in the fuel bed, if will be clear from the above that, so far 
as concerns the melting-point determination for ashes from fuels to be used in gas 

Bureau of Mines, April 1, 1915, “ Fusibility of Coal Ash in various Atmospheres.” See 
also Bullelins No.s. 129 and 209. 

^ It is often found that fuels rich in sulphur cause olinkering dOBeulty. This is mainly .due to 
the presence of the iron combined with the sulphur (pyrites), but sometimes also to the existence 
of easily fusible sulphates. 
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producers, these ought always to be earned out in a furnaee in whieh the atmosphere 
is redueing, otherwise the clinkering temperature obtained in practice may be found 
to be very much lower than that obtaised by a laboratory determination. 

The efieet of the presence of alkali sails in the ash may be very serious. The 
only apparent difierenee between the two ash samples referred to in fig. 25 is that 
the one whieh commenees to soften first (No. 6) contains more alkalies than the 
other. Whether this is the aetual cause of the difference or not is, of course, difficult 
to say. The presenee of water soluble salts of arlkahes in a considerable amount 
in certain German raw brown coals used for gasification ’ is said to be a very serious 
obstacle against their economic commercial utilization. Generally only about 
1 to 7 per cent of the ash is soluble in water (and such fuels give no difficulties), but 
when the percentage of water soluble salts in the ash comes above 12 per cent (even 
up to 40 to 60 per cent exists) the fuel is praetically useless. The soluble salt is 
generally sodium sulphate (NajSO^) with a trace or so, of comnlon salt (NaCl). The 
effect of the presence of these salts, which each melts below 900° C., and which form 
eutectic mixtures of even lower melting-points, will, of course, mean that the ash 
will clinker at a very low temperature, so low, in fact, that fuels of this type could 
probably only be successfully gasified in liquid slag producers. A further dis¬ 
advantage of using fuels containing sodium sulphate is that these salts absorb 
more than their own weight of water, wlich woidd have to be evaporated during 
the gasification. 

The effect of varying quantities of lime and magnesia in the ash upon the 
clinkering tendency of fuel is such that so long as the quantity, which corresponds 
to the eutectic mixture of the lowest melting-point, is not exceeded, the ash-fusing 
temperature will decrease, while the j^resence of further quantities of these two 
oxides will cause the fusing temperature to increase. 

In this connection reference may be made to Profs. Bone and Wheeler’s in¬ 
vestigation 2 of the fusibility of the ash from certain Lancashire coals when used 
in a Mond gas producer (Table 58). 

Here the most fusible ash was found to be the Wigan 4 ft., while Trencherbone 
was the least fusible, the fusibilities of the various ashes decreasing with the lime 
content from right to left in the table. It should be noted that the lime content 
in no sample exceeds 16 per cent. 

The effect of lime and other oxides upon the melting temperature or the fluidity 
of the molten ash becomes of great importance in the case of liquid slag producers, 
since it is very seldom that cases of coal ash are met with of which the composition 
is such as to enable the ash (slag) to be maintained in a completely molten state 
until tapped from the producer. In such cases it is not only necessary to maintain 
the temperature in the lower part of the producer very high by hard blowing, but 
it is generally also necessary to add to the fuel charged a “ slagging ” medium, 
generally lime or furnace slag. It is clear that if the slag is maintained in a molten 
state the iron contained in the ash or in the slagging me^um will separate out from 

^ Limberg, Feuerungdechnik, August 16, 1921. 

* Journal of Iron and Steel Inst.^ 1907. 
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the slag, and the two components (iron and slag) may be regarded as two non-mixable 
liquids of different specific gravity, the iron always sinking to the bottom of the 
liquid slag. Consequently, the fluxing ageni iron is entirely absent from the slag. 


Table 58 

Ash Analysis of Lancashire Coals 




• 

Name of Seam. 




Wigan 4 ffc. 

Florida. 

Arley. 

Wigan 0 ft. 

Trcncherbone. 

SiOj . . . 

31-40 

30-02 

26-40 

33-8 

39-40 

AljO, . . . 

21-15 

19-14 

28-00 

21-95 

28-49 

FejOj . 

22-85 . 

22-14 

32-42 

29-30 

22-85 

MnO . . . 

-55 

•65 

0-0 

0-0 

0-40 

CaO . . . 

16-25 

11-10 

7-00 

3-00 

4-30 

MgO . . . 

-10 

3-65 

2-88 

3-24 

1-08 ■ 

SO, . . . 

7-00 

13-29 

2-74 

8-58 

3-26 

. . , 

-11 

•15 

•28 

.,5 

•17 


and the fluidity of the latter will mainly depend upon its content of lime, which, 
if present in insufficient quantity in the ash, will have to be added in a suitable 
quantity with the slagging medium. We thus get conditions governing the produc¬ 
tion of a liquid slag similar to those exi.sting in blast furnace practice. 

Table 59 gives analyses of various blast furnace slags and their softening 
temperatures.'- 

Table 59 


Blast Furnace Slags 


SiO, 

AljOj 

Ft'jO, 

TiO, 

CaO 

MkO 

MnO 

CaS 

Softening 
Temperature ® C. 

48-0 

8-0 



32-0 

5-0 

0-1 

2-0 

1244-1254 

43-6 

9-5 

0-59 

0-19 

40-2 

2-1 

0-2 j 

2-8 

1279 

37-2 

11-5 

0-42 

0-52 

25-3 

19-6 

2-2 

3-5 

. 1297-1300 

33-7 

26-6 

0-79 

0-28 

26-7 

6-4 

0-33 

4-9 

1342 

34-3 

13-8 

0-35 

0-56 

41-3 

6-4 

0-55 

5-4 

1343-1360 

18-3 

36-3 

0-52 

0-58 

31-2. 

9-7 

0-35 

4-1 

1410 

31-5 

i 

14-8 

0-29 

0-29 

47-6 

1-8 I 

0-2 

3-6 

1403-1443 


To obtain a slag that can easily be tapped from the producer, it is not only 
necessary that it be heated to a temperature exceeding that of its softening 
^ Engineeringf December 14, 1917. 
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Fia. 28. —Slao Visoosiry Diagram for various Lime, Alumina, and Silica Mixture 
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temperature, but also that the temperature be so much higher that its viscosity 
becomes sufficiently low to enable the slag to flow away easily. 

The whole problem of the melting of s&gs and their viscosity is a matter for 
special study upon which we shall not enter here, but the following example will 
suffice to indicate the complexity of this whole matter, and that the fluidity of a 
slag cannot be definitely predicted from either the analysis or the melting-point 
determination. 

Field and Eoystcr examined *the viscosities of the following synthetic mixtures 
of lime, alumina, and silica (the main slag constituents) 


No. of Slag. 

Percentage Composition. 

Molting point ° C.* 
(-t-or-5'' C.) 

Lvjne CaO 

• 

Alumina AlgO^ 

Silica, SiOj 

2 

23-25 

14-75 

62 

1170 

5 

38 

20 

42 

1265 

6 

47-2 

11-8 


1310 

7 

29-2 

39 

31-8 

'1380 

8t 

49 

14-4 

36-6 

1415 

14 

49-5 . 

43-7 

6-8 

1335 

20 t 

48-7 

39-3 

12 

1430 


* Tho melting jioint is defined as the temperature at which the viscosity becomos infinito. 
t AU samples except No. S and No. 20 representscutectio mixtures. 


The result of the observations is shown graphically in fig. 2G. Typical is the 
difference between, say, slag No. 2 and, say. No. 6 or No. 14. No. 2 is the mixture 
which has the lowest melting point (about 150° C. lower), yet at 1400° C. its viscosity 
is twenty-five to fifty times as large as that of the other slags. 

In spite of what has been said in the above, it is always possible to draw certain 
conclusions as to the behaviour of a fuel in a gas producer when the analyses of the 
ash and its melting point be known. This matter has not been nearly as carefully 
investigated in Europe as in America, where several bulletins have been issued by 
the Bureau of Mines in which the melting points of the ash from most collieries and 
coal seams are given. In England, Dunn and Lessing have concerned themselves 
with some research on this problem, and, on the Continent, Prof. Constam of Zurich. 

In Table 60 is given J. T. Dunn’s ^ analyses of eighteen different fuel ashes and 
their respective melting points. 

Ash No. 1 was obtained from a Natal coal. No. 18 from a Spitsbergen coal, 
while No. 19 is an analysis of China clay given for comparison with the remai ning 
fuel ash samples. D. indicates Durham, N. Northumberland, and S. Scotland. 

^ Technical Paper 189, Bureau of Mines, U.S.A. 

* “ The Melting Point of Coal Ash,” Soc, CViem. Ind., January 15, 1918, 
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Table 60 (Dr. J. T. Dunn) 

Melting Points of Coal Ash 

ca 

rt 

China 

Clay. 

61-89 

44-59 

0-98 

none 

0-38 
! 0-38 

1 1-77 

015 

q6 

1 Spitz- 
bergen. 

51-15 1 
44-70 

1 25. 

trace 

0-15 

0-36 

1 l-20d 

M5 

_ 

ft 

1 51-80 ; 
j 38-2^ 

1 6-64 

1 trace 
0-45 
0-74 

1 71 

1-41 

1500 

. 

e 


51-10 

35-93 

4-86 

trace 

2- 78 
0-80 

3- 32 

1-21 

1480 

3 

cd 

48-50 
36-93 
. 7-36 1 

0-10 1 
1 3-33 
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15-21 

0-30 

1 4-61 
i 1-96 
7-23 

0-95 
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1230 

a 

40-80 1 
31-36 I 
24-00 

‘ 0-20 
1-19 

1 0-36 
; M5 

1 

i 0-94 

! -. 

1200 

rt 


: 36-90 
25-82 
j 25-00 

! 0-30 

I 3-71 
; 2-10 
4-79 

1-38 

1150 ! 

i 

oi 

a 

45-50 
j 26-69 
19-00 

1 0-20 
! 2-09 
1-16 ; 
1 2-68 

j 1-31 

■ ■ 

2-37 

1150 
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! 

26-90 

17-46 

16-86 
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3-22 
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8-91 
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The ash analyses given in Table 61 for various American coals show similar 
results to those obtained by Dr. Dunn. 

A special furnace and other instruments, are required .to enable melting-point 
determinations on ash samples to be carried out—for which very few works’ 
laboratories are laid out. There is no such limitation in regard to carrying out 
3, complete chemical analysis of the ash, which in itself often gives very useful 
information regiftrding the possible cbnkering tendency of the ash. 

For reasons already explained, melting-point determinations are to be carried 
out with special care and are of relative value only for each particular testing 
method employed. All the same, from the analyses given in Tables 60 and 61 we 
may perhaps say that to avoid bad clinkering troubles the ash should have the 
following ap'proximate composition :— 


Silica , . 
Alumina . 
Ferric oxide 
Lime 


above 45 per cent. 

„ 35 „ 

not over 10 to 15 per cent. 
5 to 10 


Table 61 

Analysis of Ash from some American Coals 


No. 

SiO, 

A1.0, 

Fo,0, 

CaO 

MgO 

• 

SO, 

Undeter¬ 

mined. 

^ Melting 
Point ° C. 

1 

28-0 

8-3 

49-7 

5-3 

■ 1-2 

6*() 


1092 

2 

29-7 

14-2 

49-9 

2-] 


2-2 

1-2 

1133 

3 


21-0 

23-2 

7-4 

5-8 

8-5 


1195 

4 

35-8 

34-1 

12-4 


trace 

6-5 


1213 

6 1 

46-5 

35-7 

7-8 

5-0 

1-0 

3-8 

0-2 

1290 

6 

42-0 

38-0 

15-8 

2-2 

M 

0-8 

Od 

1413 

7 

54-1 

33-3 

7-8 

1-5 

1-5 

0-7 

M 

1450 

8 

50-8 

33-9 

10-2 

1-7 

trace 

2-0 

1-4 

1510 

9 

49-0 

42-0 

5-0 

■ 1-8 

trace 

1-9 

0-3 

1660 


Obviously the above are only the four main constituents of coal ash, the 
fusibility of which will be seriously afiected by the presence of other compounds, 
such as other metal oxides or alkaline earths or alkalies. A better approximation 
(in any case for the less fusible ashes) would be to consider the ash as a clay, of which 
the refractory coefScient may be calculated. 

For such purposes Bischof lays down the following formula whereby the 
refractory coefficient Q, of a fireclay of a given analysis (see also pp. 195-197), 
may be estimated with some approximation;— 
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[Oxygen content in alumina]^ 


3 „ oxygen content in 


oxygen content 

basic oxides 


in silica 


The fusing of fireclay, as well as most ashes, is the result of the combination 
of the acidic silica with the basic and metallic oxides to form their respective silicates. 

The higher the content of bisilicate of alumina the less fusible will be the ash. 
The tendency of any silica present over and above that which corresponds to the 
formation of bisilicates with the alumina and with the fluxes will be to form higher 
and more fusible silicates. 

To minimize clinkering troubles with fuels having a very fusible ash or one 
which attacks the brick-lining, the addition of either clay (alumina) or sand (silica) 
to the fuel charged has proved to be successful in more than ojie gas producer plant. 
Obviously this method of working is just the reverse of the liquid slag producers 
where fluxing bases are added to the fuel charged. 

To enable the factors involved in Bischof’s formula for the refractory coefficient 
to be quickly available for calculation, these are given below. 



Per ceat 0 
in AJ^Og 

Per cent 0 
in SiUj 

Per cent 0 
• in KO 

3 X (per cent 0 
in BO) 

AI 2 OJ 

46-96 




Si02 . . . 


52-98 

.. 


FeO* . . . 



20-0 

60 

CaO . . . . 



28-.53 

85-6 

MgO ... 



39-71 

119-1 

MnO . . . 

• • 


22-54 

67-6 

K 2 O . . . . 



16-98 

50-9 

NjO . . . . 



25-71 

77-1 


• Due to the scale adopted by Dr. Bischof the iron estimated as FejOj must be figured as FeO. 
for which reason the factor given for FeO is the figure with which the percentage of FcjO, in the ash 
analysis is. to be multiplied to obtain the proportion of oxygen corresponding to the FeO state. 


For the purpose of comparison the refractory coeflicient for some of the ashes 
given in Tables 60 and 61 has been calculated with the following result:— 

Melting Point. Q calculated. 

Table 60, No. 3 . . . 1150 -33 

„ „ 5 . , . 1230 . -45 

„ . „ 10 . .1390 -695 

„ „ 17 . . . 1500 1-94 
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Melting Point. Q calculated. 

Table 61, No. 2 . . 1092 -089 

„ 5 . . . 1290 MS 

,, ,, 6 . . t413 1-16 

„ 7 . . . 1450 M4 


Although these calculations show no absolute agreement between the melting 
point and the refractory coefficient (probably due to the presence of other compounds 
than silicates in the ash, such as‘gypsum, phosphates, etc.), yet the calculation of 
the refractory coefficient obviously gives a rough guide as to the possible clinkering 
tendency of a fuel ash of a given analysis. 

From the above it should be plain that to accurately determine the clinkering 
tendency of a fuel from an ash analysis or a fusing-point determination is a most 
jomplex matter at the present stage of the research work in this branch. 

Until this has b«;ome mqfe standardized and more carefully investigated we 
nay perhaps draw the following generalizations as applicable to producer gas 
mactice :— 

(1) When the content of silica and alumina in the ash is high, the ash will have 
i high melting point. 

(2) Iron content in the ash may cause the formation of fluxes of very low 
nelting point. 

(3) So long as the lime Sontent does not become too high (over 30 per cent) 
ts effect is generally to cause a low melting point of the ash. 

(4) The fusing point is entirely independent of the ash quantity and is purely 
i qualitative property, which may be determined in aji approximate way only from 
he analysis on the lines usual when calculating the refractory coefficient of fireclays, 

(6) By adding to the fuel iron and calcium oxides it is possible to lower the 
using temperature of the ash, and, on the other hand, it is possible to raise the 
emperature by adding clay, or even powdered silica. 

(6) Fuels rich in sulphur are likely to yield ash of a low fusing temperature. 




PART II 

GAS PRODUCER PLANT 

Pr01)TJ<;er gas cannot be made from varying classes of fuels and for varying purposes 
in tLe same generator with equal efficiency. ” 

Producer gas may be consumed in the hot crude state a.s it issues from the 
generator, or it may be coolpd and cleaned to a degree corresponding to the par¬ 
ticular purpose for which it is to be used. 

Producer gas cannot be made unless apparatus or machinery is provided 
whereby a gas or air flow is created. 

In the following we shall, therefore, deal successively with :— 

Charter IV.- -Gas Proi)u(;er Type.s. 

V. Gab Ceeanino and Coolinr Plant Types. 

’> VI.— Machinery and Apparatu.s for caqsing Gas Flow. 
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CHAPTER IV 

GAS PRODUCER TYPES 

« 

Producer gas can be made in practically any type of apparatus provided witli 
means for supplying air and steam and for removing the gas, but the efficiency at 
which it is produced and the composition of the gas made depends very much upon 
whether the apparatus used is the most suitable for the particular fuel and purpose 
in question. There are innumerable types of generators and plant in more or less 
successful operation, all of wdiich cannot be described here. In the following we 
shall therefore deal with some typical producer parts and plants which are in 
operation in this country and abroad. . • 

Before choosing a gas producer type as being tjje most suitable for a specific 
purpose, it is necessary to bear in mind not only whether it is generally dimensioned 
in such a way as to be suitable and thermally efficient for the treatment of the fuel 
or fuels available, but also whether it is provided with sufficient means to enable 
any anticipated gasification difficulties to be overcome and dealt with in a manner 
that corresponds with the amount of money expended on the })urchase of a producer 
gas installation. 

To realize how difficulties in the operation may be experienced, it will be 
advisable to consider generally what are the successive stages through which the 
fuel passes from the moment it is introduced into the fuel-charging means of a gas 
producer. 

Fig. 27 shows in a diagrammatic way the different temperature zones existing 
in a gas producer using bituminous coal. The air and steam blast is introduced 
through the grate or air distributor into the base of the producer, while the cold 
fuel is supplied and the crude gas removed at the top. The air and steam mixture 
first passes through an inert ash zone (upon which the fuel bed rests) in w'hich it is 
somewhat pre-heated previous to reaching the fuel. The oxygen in the air combines 
practically instantaneously with the hot carbon, while the steam and COj reductions 
take a much longer time. In many gas producers the steam reaction is not even 
completed when the gas leaves the fuel bed at the top, depending as we have ,seen 
upon the amount of steam added, the temperature, and the fuel depth. In the 
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uppermost part of the fuel bed the sensible heat of the hot gases from the lower 
part of the producer is utilized to distil off the volatile matter and moisture in 
the fuel. 

One may thus speak of four zones in a gas producer ;— 

(1) The ash zone, 

(2) The oxidation zone, 

(3) The gasification zone, 

(4) The distillation zone. 


all of which merge into one another more or less completely. 

The difficulties that may be experienced in working a producer generally 

take place (1) in the dis- 


Fuel 

Hopper 


Producer. 

Crown 



Water 


Fig. 27.—Gasification Stages in a Gas PaoinjCEa. 


produce^ types according to their specific features of design 


tillation zone, and (2) at 
the junction of the oxidiz¬ 
ing and ash zones. So 
long as the difficulties (if 
any) in these resjiecte are 
attended to by the de¬ 
signer and operator, the 
other zones and reactions 
ill the gas yiroduccr will 
adjust themselves in ac¬ 
cordance with the fuel, 
blast comyiosition, and fuel 
depth. 

Practically speaking, 
the various producer de¬ 
signs possess either one 
or more specific features 
affecting the treatment of 
the fuel at the top or at 
the /)a.s'c. Other features 
of producer design con¬ 
cern mainly the raising of 
steam or heating of water 
and means whereby 
the yield of by-products 
may be economically 
effected. 

For the sake of clear¬ 
ness we may classify the 
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(A) Producers where ash is removed as liquid slag. 

(B) Producers where ash is removed by hand. 

(C) Producers where ash is?-emoved mechanically. 

(D) Producer casings and bripk lining. 

(£) Producers with static coal feed and hand poking. 

[F) Producers with mechanical coal feed. 

[G) Producers with mechanical fuel leveller and stirrer. 

[H) Steam-raising and water-heating producers. 

(/) By-product recovery producers. 

(J) Special gas producers. 

{K) Arrangement of gas producers. 


{A) LIQUID SLAG PRODUCERS 

On pp. 117-127 wc have seen that the fusing temperature of many fuel ashes 
nay be comparatively low, and that to avoid serious operation difficulties due to 
■linker formation it is often necessary either to lower the gasification rate or to add 
iteam to the air blast in such a quantity that a resulting gas, rich in hydrogen and 
ligh in carbon dioxide, is obtained. 

Since in blast furnace and cupola.practice the fuel ash, together with the iron 
md the impurities in the iron ores, is maintained in 14 molten state, and removed in 
mch a liquid form from the furnace or cupola, many methods have been proposed 
thereby a similar procedure might be. adopted for gas 
producer operation. Indeed, the early ges producer 
pioneers were nearly all connected with iron and steel 
production; for instance, the first gas producer built 
n France was by Ebelmen (1840), who used it in 
I'onnection ■with a puddling furnace. In outline it 
was very much like a blaat-furnacc shaft, air being 
ntroduced at the base, while the slag was removed 
:rom a tapping hole at the bottom of the hearth. 

Hentrally in the producer a retort was suspended 
which also served as a crude fuel valve. 

A diagram of Ebelmen’s producer is shown in fig. 

18. The fuel used was charcoal, and to obtain an 
jasily fusible slag from the ash iron furnace slag or 
ime was added as a fluxing or slagging medium to 
be fuel as charged. Ebelmen worked the producer 
joth with and without addmg steam to the air, and 

ixperienced the difficulty of the slag becoming more sticky when adding sfeam, 
inless this took place some distance vertically above the air blast inlet. 



i8 .—Kbelmes’s Liquid 
Slag Producer. 
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The analysis of the gas obtained in this producer when using dry blast was :— 


CO, 

CO 

H, 

CH, 

N. 


•5 per cent. 
33-3 „ 

2-8 „ 

Nil 

63-4 


In other words, a gas containing carbon mono'xide at practically the theoretical 
maximum quantity. 



Fio. 29 .—Thwaitb’s Liquid Slau Pboducbb. 


Many years expired before we again heard of liquid slag producers being 
worked, but, as we shall see, the general operation experiences are nearly all of the 
■same kind as those obtained by Ebelmen. 

During the years fro.fn 1880 to 1890 liquid slag producers were at work in 
AVitkowitz, Germany, in which lime was used as the slagging medium. 

In ftSl^^he Transactions before the American Institute of Mining Engineers deal 
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with a slagging producer built by W. J. Taylor, which was operated at Chester, N.J., 
U.S.A. Anthracite was used as a fuel, and 30 to 40 per cent of blast furnace slag 
is said to have been added to ilux the ash. t 

About 1902 B. H. Thwaite, the .well-known gas power pioneer, introduced into 
England his so-called Cupola Producer, which,was about 6 feet diameter by 30 feet 
high. Fig. 29 shows a reproduction of a photograph of such a plant in operation 
near Leeds in 1906.1 Using a gasworks coke con¬ 
taining 9-5 per cent a.sh, the following gas 
analy.sis was obtained when using a dry air 
blast:— 




CO., 

0 . 

CO 

Ha 

CH, 

Na 


•8 to 
0-4 „ 
30 „ 

•2 „ 
4-] 

64-1 „ 


1-2 
1-8 
32-4 
• -4 
1-6 
()3-0 




W. A. Bone {Coal and iin Scientific Uses) 
refers to another of Thwaite’s gas producers using 
a Lancashire bituminous fuel, which gave the 
following result:— * 


CO., 

co‘ 

IL 

ClI, 

Na 


2-0 per cent. 
29-0 ■ ., 
5-33 „ 

2-orj „ 

61-6 „ 



Fici. 30. —S.F.H. Liquid 

SlAO PaODUCKB. 


Due to the deep fuel depth allowed f<'r, the 
gas left the producer in a cool state, hence at a 
reasonably low velocity and of constant heating 
value. 

The main reason for developing this type of 
producer was that Thwaite wanted to produce a 
gas low in hydrogen, so that the cold and cleaned gas could be compressed to the 
highest possible degree wdth air in gas engines without premature ignition. Coke 
of an even grading was preferred as a fuel, and to produce a highly fusible slag, 
sand, limestone, or iron ore was added in suitable chemical proportions. 

In 1907 “ the next step of development towards the modern liquid slag producer 
was taken by the French firm, Fichet & Heurty, together with M. Sepulchre, who 
placed on the market the so-called “ S.F.H. Producer,” which is shown in fig. 30. 
A battery of six of these producers was put to work at Gironcourt, France, the gas 


^ PuUon, AVinerican Inst. Mining Engineers. 

, “ Hoffmann, International Congress, Dusseldorf, 1910. 

July 22, 1910. 


See also Iron and Coal Trades Heviewt 
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being successfully used in plate furnaces and annealing ovens, while it was claimed 
that less heat was lost in the liquid slag than is usually contained in the carbon 
removed with the ashes and clinker of an ordinary gas producer.^ 

The following are some of the gas analyses said to have been obtained when 
using various fuels :— 



Lignite. 

Brown Coal. 

t 

(■Olll. 

t 

Coke BriquetteH. 

COj . . . 

2-5 

1-4 

1-0 

1-6 

CO . . . 

29-5 

28-3 

31-0 

27-9 

CH4 . . . 

3-2 

7-5 (?) 

0-5 (?) 

2-0 

H, . . . 

6-7 

7-7 

6-0 

1-2 

N, . . . 

58-] 

55'1 

55-0 

67-3 


Analysis of brown coal used and products obtained :— 


Coal 


Moisture 

, Ash . 
f)n dry (larbon 
substance ■ Hydrogen 
Nitrogen 
Sulphur 


]() per cent. 
37-f>e 

l-3() 

•45 .. 

(;-5 


Slao Pkj Iron tapped with Slag 


SiO, . 

. 42-17 ])er cent. 

Carbon (comb.) . 

. 2-3 per cent. 

FeO . 

. 1-26 ., 

^ ., (graph) . 


A1,0,, . 

. 18-83 

Silicon 

. 1-73 „ 

CaO . 

. 20-57 ,. ■ 

Manganese . 


MgO . 

. 12-89 .. 

Phosphorus. 

. -23 

MnO . 

. 0-17 

Sulphur 

■ 1-97 

S 

1-72 



PA . 

■ -04 „ 




When it is taken into consideration that the gasification rate was very high, 
about 200 lbs. per hour and ])er sq. ft. of croas sectional area at the bosh (50 to 60 lbs. 
per sq. ft. of shaft area), it is extraordinary that such high contents of methane were 
obtained in the resultant gases. 

The brickwork of the hearth wore out quickly and had to be removed once 
every three months, while that of the shaft did not need to be renewed for several 
years. 

Hoffmaim, Iron and Coal Trades Review, July 22, 1910. 
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It was also claimed that small coal, waste fuels, and fuels rich in ash were 
successfully gasified, which does not seem, to have been the experience with the large 
scale gas producers of similar type since buili in Germany and referred to later. 

As will be seen from fig. 30, the producer is supplied at the top with a fuel¬ 
charging hopper, a, a retort or fuel-feeding b^ll, b, as well as a gas outlet branch, c. 
The gas producer body, d, is of a shape like the lower part of a blast furnace, the 
“ shaft ” being wider than the “ bosh,” where a suitable number of air blast tuyeres, e, 
are provided ; these nozzles are* water-cooled and supplied with air from a super¬ 
imposed ring main, /, carried from the gas jiroducer casing. The molten .slag is 
tapped off through the slag notches, g. Limestone and graded crushed blast furnace 
slag have been used .successfully as a slagging medium. 

Due to the intensity of the heat round the air tuyeres a rapid wearing out of 
the lining take.s place, and for successful work it is necessary to use such special 
types of refractory lining materials as are generally adopted in blast furnace practice, 
such as, for imstance, magnesite bricks provided with external water-cooling. 

In 1912 C. D. Smith ^ reports upon some preliminary inve.stigations carried 
out on behalf of the Bureau of Mines in an experimental producer. In citing some 
of the operating details of this test producer, we shall get an idea as to the diffusulties 
that have to be anticipated under various conditions. 

The producer was supplied with two rows of tuyeres, one of six at the base 
for the air blast, and one of four at a somewhat higher level for the steam. The 
air tuyeres were water-cooled, as were also a 4^" thick layer of magnesite bricks 
(these were surrounded for a depth (-.f 20" with water coils). The air blast was 
suijplied at a pressure of 5" to 6" water gauge at ordinary loads and about 16" W.G. 
at the highest loads. The coke used contained 11 per cent of ash, and the beat 
gasification results were obtained when 15 to 20 lbs. of limestone were added per 
100 lbs. of coke gasified, the analysis of the coke ash and limestone being as 
follows :— 


tSiliea (SiO.^) 

(Joke Ash. 

. 54-83 

Limestone. 

1-73 

Alumina (AljOj) 

. 31-94 

-93 

Ferric oxide (FcjOj) . 

. 7-22 

-80 

Calcium oxide (CaO) . 

. 2-()(> 

52-20 

Magnesium oxide (MgO) 

-25 

1-48 

Potassium oxide (K 2 O) 

. 1-49 


Sodium oxide (NujO) . 

. 1-04 


Loss on ignition. 

. 1-19 

43-28 

Total 

. 100-02 

100-42 


As will be realized from the analysis, the coke ash is far from being of a very 
fusible kind, and consequently the difficulties which were experienced with obtaining 
a sufficiently liquid slag might have been anticipated. 

1 “ The Slagging Type of Gas Producers,” U.S.A. Bureau of Mines, Tech. Paper, No. 20. 
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The theoretical quantity of limestone to be added to make a slag of a low 
fusing point from Boudouard’s slag fusion temperature diagram was 4 lbs. per 100 
lbs. of coke; whereas over 12 lbs. weVe required to continuously obtain a liquid 
slag that could be tapped out. When adding 25 lbs. or more limestone the slag 
became sticky again and thereby caused interruption of the work. 

The rate of gasification was 20 to 30 lbs. per sq. ft. of fuel bed arer and hour; 
the fuel bed was 6 feet deep, and the content of CO in the gas was about 31 per cent. 
Such rates of gasification are not favourable for obtaining a temperature sufficiently 
high for an easy melting of the slag; but, on the other hand, great difficulties were 
experienced in the blowing away of coke dust and lime, which in the author’s opinion 
might have been avoided by using a deeper fuel bed, thus causing the gases to leave 
at a lower temperature and consequently at a lower velocity. 

It was found of advantage to preheat the air blast to about 440° P., and in some 
tests steam was added up to f lb. per lb. of coke without seriously affecting the 
fluidity of the slag. 

Continuous difficulties were experienced in keeping the slag liquid when the 
producer was shut down overnight, which caused scaffolding of clinker above the 
air tuyeres and also the formation of solid clinker at the bottom of the hearth 
(freezing). 

During the progress of the war several large scale developments regarding this 
type of gas producer took place in Germany, the stated success of which under¬ 
takings would appear to predict that producers of the liquid slag typo may have 
come to stay—in any case, in connection with gas producer plants used in the 
heavier class of iron and steql manufacturing trades. In the following we shall 
describe four of these German producers: the Wuerth. the Georgs-Marienhuette, 
the Rehmann, and the Pintsch type. 

The Wuerth type producer,'- a diagrammatic drawing of which is shown in 
fig. 31, was a development of the S.F.H. generator. It is 9 to 10 feet internal diameter 
at the upper end of the shaft, and about 18 feet high from ground level to platform 
level, and provided with both air and steam tuybres at the “ bosh ” ; it being 
claimed that the introduction of some steam (about I lb. per lb. of coke) above the 
air tuyeres prevented the scaffolding which used to occur when no steam was added. 

Difficulties were at first experienced with the liquefied slag “ freezing ” on to the 
base of the hearth, for which reason a gas fire was maintained below to effect an 
underheating of the hearth. A most substantial brick crown must be required to 
support the hearth and the producer charge, and the gas used for this purpose 
represents an additional source of thermal loss. If, however, a sufficiently large 
quantity of ore or slag containing iron be added to the charge as a slagging medium, 
a layer of molten iron is obtained below the lighter but more viscous slag. By 
observing this rule it was-found that the underfiring could be avoided, and later 
Wuerth producers do not require the heating arrangements shown in fig. 31 (German 
patent No. 314,720). 

^ Mark^raf, SUthl u. Eiserif 1018, p. 640. See also Iron and Coal Trades Review^ October 1018. 
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The gas on leaving passes through a dust separator which at the same time 
may serve as an air pre-heater. The amount of dust removed from the gas is con¬ 
siderable, about 6 to 7 per cent on the fu^i jasified, in spite of coke nuts from |". 
to 2|" being used. Although this represents, r, most serious loss, it should not be 
overlooked that the producer can be worked .at the extremely high rate of 60 tons 
per twenty-four hours, which is equivalent to about 75 lbs. per sq. ft. and hour; 



Plan of Tuyeres. 


Fio. 31 .—Wukkth’s Liquid Slao Pboduoeb. 

in other words, a rate of two to three times the usual rate of ordinary static gas 
producers of same diameter using coke as a fuel. 

Two slagging holes are provided, each being opened alternately and once every 
two to three hours ; a little iron (about 3 per cent of the slag tapped) being removed 
each time the slagging takes place. 

Obviously, variation of the rate of working will seriously interfere with the 
melting and fluidity of the ash and slagging medium, but it is stated that no 
working troubles will occur if the gasification rate is reduced to half of the normal 
rate. 

The Georgs-Marienhuette producer has been described in an article by Brautigam,t 
* Stahl u. Bwn, 1918, 186. See also Iron and Coal Trades Review, July 6, 1918. 
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Table G2 

Table of Capacities and Main Dimensions ok 

THE GeORGS-MaRIENHUETTE PRODUCER 


Gasification 
Rate in Tons 
of Coke per 




Approximate Dimensions^ 


Gas Volume 
in cub. ft. 
jier hour. 

Air Voiurno 
cub. ft. 
min. 

Shaft Diam. 

Hearth 

Gas Pipe 

Air Rini» 
Main 
Diam. 

Height. 

24 hours. 


Int. 

Kxt. 

Diam. 

Diam. 



' 1 

a 

! C 

b 

d 

e 

h 

10-15 

70,000 

to 

105,000 

1,950 

5' 0" 

6' <)" 

3' 6" 

2' 0" 

10" 

13' 0" 

20-30 

140,000 

to 

210,(K)0 

3,700 

6' 6' 

8' 3" 

5' 3'^ 

1 

2' 8" 

10" 

16' 0' 

30-45 

210,000 

to 

320,000 

4,500 

7' 6" 

9' 3" 

6' 3" 

2'8" 

10" 

16' 6" 

50-70 

• 

350,000 

to 

500,000 

8,600 

9' 0" 

10' 9" 

7' 8" 

3'3" 

15" 

19' 6" 

70-100 

500,000 

to 

700,000 

12,500 

10' 9" 

12' 6" 

9' 4" 

4'0'' 

15" 

21'0" 


and is shown in fig. 32. Its main features are the same as the Wuerth producer, 
except that no steam is being used and that the slagging medium charged with the 
fuel is much richer in iron. It will be noted that underheating of the hearth 
is done away with, as has been the case with the later Wuerth gas producers. 
Instead of two diametrically opposite gas outlet pipes being provided, the gas is 
taken off at the top, thus leaving it more time to settle out dust before it is 
removed from the producer. All the air tuyeres are water-cooled, and at least two 
slag tapping holes are provided at a level of about 8" above the iron tapping hole. 
Slag is removed about once every four hours and the iron once every eight to twelve 
hours, depending upon the content of iron in the slagging medium, generally mixer 
slag or basic open-hearth slag; the quantity of iron produced per twenty-four 
hours varies from ^ to tons when the producer is worked at a gasification rate 
of 30 tons per twenty-four hours. It is stated that the hearth brick-lining will, 
last for about thirteen months before renewal becomes necessary. 

Table 62 gives a list of cajiacities and main dimensions of this type of producer, 
from whiclt it will be seen that even for such high gasification rates as 100 tons 
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Fio. 33 .—Kehmann’s Liquid Slao Producer. 
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T^ble 63 

(Markgraf, Stahl und Eisen, July 18, 1918) 




Wuerth. * 

Georgs- 

Marionhuette. 

Fuel: 

Quantity gasified per diem. 

.■iO 

30 

Carbon content in coke per cent. 

87-4 

87-4 

Hydrogen per cent. 

•5 

•5 

Moisture content per cent. 

4-0 

4-0 

Other materials j>er metric ton coke : 



Slag added per cent. 

11 

17-7 

Cub. ft. (N.T.P.) of an- supplied. 

ll.'i.lHk) 

1.34,000 

Steam added to air blast in producer per cent 

32 

Nil 

HgO required for hydrogen formation jjor cent 

26-9 

3-8 

Cooling water })er cent. 

2-2 

7-7 

**• 

Producer supplied jx-r rnotrio ton coke : 

Cub. ft. of gas (N.T.P.). 

156,0(K) 

164,000 

Dust per cent. 

9,’6 

2-4 

Slag , 


13-3 

18-0 

Iron , 


•3 

3-2 

Temperatures and pressures : ^ 

Temperature of air blast at tuyeres ° C. 

240 

55 


of hot gas leaving ° C. 

700 

800 

Pressure loss in producer c.m. W.G. 

05 

33 

Temperature rise of cooling water “ C. 

35 

35 

Gas analysis 

'COj i*>r cent. 

2-0 

•6 


CO „ . 

32-0 

33-4 

On dry 

CH,. 

•5 

•5 

gas 

H. 

7-5 

•9 


Net B.T.U. per cub. ft. (N.T.P.) .... 

13C 

121-6 


iNet cals, per cub. m. (N.T.P.) .... 

1210 

1082-2 


Hydrogen sulphide, grms./cub. m. (N.T.P.) . 

1-.52 

•39 

crude gas 

Moisture, grms./cub. in. (N.T.P.) .... 

27-8 

7-9 

Dust, grms./cub. ni. (N.T.P.). 

21'7 

5-3 

Thermal balance: 

Total heat in coke, steam, and air blast. 

106-4 

101 

Potential heat in cold gas . . . . - . 

70-0 

72-7 

Sen«ble heat in hot gas and impurities. 

16-0 

18-6 

Heat loBt due to carbon in dust. 

60 

1-21 

,, „ in slag and iron. 

•96 

1-51 

„ „ in cooling water. 

1-06 

3-84 

„ losses^naccount^ for. 

3-38 

3-14 
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Table QS—-continued 
Slagcjino Details 


• 

i 

Wuerth. 

Geurgs-Marionhuotte. 

• Si 1 

Mu 

P 

s 

Mn 

P 

S 

Analysis of tap iron . 

3-() 

2-91 

' 1-'12 

•07 

9-27 

9-25 

•022 


CDiiBiituent . 

SiOj 

Al,0, 

Fe 

Mti 

Ca 

Mg 

s 

P.0, 

Wuerth ; 

Coke ash . 

49-02 

30-93 

9-24 


2-31 

3-23 

•96 


Crushed blast furnace 
slag added 

29-99 

17-15 

1-93 

2-8 

28-52 

2-78 

2-17 


Slag tapped 

37-0 

24-a 

1-61 

1-34 

2M] 

2-2 

•95 


Dust: 

Dry 

• 

44-35 

27-85 

5-7 

1-94 

8-83 

1-25 

2-44 


Wet * , . . 

48-1 

18-2 . 

6-19 

•67 

5-54 

1-63 


. r 

Georgs-Marienhuette; 
Coke ash . 

35-9 

25-13 

19-36 


1-52 

1-07 

1-19 


Added mixer slag . 

24-53 

1-88 

11-54 

9-87 

23-0 

3-84 

•32 

4-94 

,, Siemens slag . 

14-0 

4-4 

14-0 

5-09 

27-47 

4-76 

•41 

2-55 

Slag tapped 

32-33 


1-61 

4-90 

21-72 


•62 


Du.st .... 

36-7 

18-21 

7-03 

4-33 

6-51 

5-65 

2-75 

5-73 


• The content of silica in the wot dust was considerably higher in proportion to the other mineral 
impurities than in the dry dust, which may bo attributed to the formation of volatile hydrogen-silicon 
compounds, such as is also found in reference to the dust produced by the water gas process. 


per twenty-four hours there is not needed a larger steel casing than about 
12' 6" diani. x2T high. In other words, the ground space occupied per ton of fuel 
gasified is very small, compared with other gas producer types. 

The working results of a Wuerth and a Georgs-Marienhuette producer as 
summarized and compared by Markgraf are given in Table 63. 

A particular point to be noted from this table is the very high “ dust loss ” 
on the Wuerth producer. This dust was not the usual kind of more or less fine 
carbon particles that are obtained on other gas producers, but due to the intense 
rate of gasification comparatively large pieces of coke were practically “ lifted ” 
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out of the producer by the gas. The lower dust loss in the particular test referred 
to on the Georgs-Marienhuette producer may have been due to a smaller gas velocity, 
consequent upon a lower gasification Tate ; that this is probably so in this case 
is confirmed by a later statement ^ by Hermanns that the Georgs-Marienhuette 



Kio. 34.—1000 H.P. PiNTSOH Liquid Slao Pboduceii. 


producer could not efficiently gasify material of finer grading than screened coke, 
since the dust losses became so great and efficient separation of the dust from the 
gas difficult. 

The Rehmann type of producer, shown in fig. 33, has been designed with a 

' ' HormaniiB, “Liquid Slag Prudncers,” 7j. d. V. d. I., May 1, 1920. 
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view to using finer grades of coke. The specific features of this design are (1) that 
the hearth area is very much smaller proportionately than the area of the top 
surface of the coke, it being only about one-fourth of the latter ; (2) and that above 
the top of the fuel bed the producer casing i& extended in diameter, thus enabling 
a large annular dust-separating chamber to be provided for the gas before it leaves 
the producer. The narrowness of the hearth at the base will enable a sufficiently 
intense temperature to be reached to produce an easy flowing slag, while, due to 
the continuous increase in cross-sectional area of the producer in a vertical direction, 
the gas will travel at a slower speed. 



Fio. 35.—PiNTSCH Liquid Slag Prodgckbs with Bemovablb Base. 


The gas passes through slots in the “ false crown ” of the producer proper 
into the superimposed annular chamber, whereby it is caused to'travel at a still 
slower velocity, thus settling out the bulk of the heavier dust. It is stated that the 
dust can be removed from the superimposed chamber and blown by an auxiliary 
connection on the air blast pipe into the producer again. 

The firm of Julius Pintsch in Berlin builds two types of liquid slag producers, 
a photograph of one of which is shown in fig. 34 ; generally speaking, this type does 
not differ much from those previously described. 

Their other type, which is especially adaptable to producers of small capacity, is 
illustrated by a photograph in fig. 36, while fig. 36 shows a cross-sectional elevation 
of the lower part of the producer. 


10 
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The producer in fig. 34 was used as a spare for making gas to drive a 

1000 B.H.P. blast furnace gas engine, during 
perieds when no blast furnace gas was avail¬ 
able at the power station. Since blast furnace 
gas contains a negligible amount of hydrogen, it 
is possible to arrange for a higher initial com¬ 
pression pressure of the gas aifd air mixture 
in the engine than in the case of producer gas 
made from a mixed air and steam blast. (Jas 
engines which are designed for such high cora- 
pre.ssion pressures as are permissible with 
blast furnace ga.s therefore often become un¬ 
reliable in operation if ordinary producer gas 
is used, while no such unreliability is experi¬ 
enced with producer gas made from “ dry ” 
air. 

The following are details of the operation 
results obtained when the producer was uqder 
test:— 



i 



{|jrT. 


Kia. 36.—PiNTScn LiQum Hlau 
Pbodcoers with Removaule Base. 


Analyses of Products oiakuf.d 



Ash 

in Motivllurgical ('okc. 

Irfin Ore ukcH 

ns Hiag^ing Medium. 


{A^h 

content 10 

2 ])er cent.) 

Fe 

. 27-91 per (-ent 

SiOa 



4r)-0fi per cent. 

Mn . 

4-00 

A1,03 



10-79 ., 

P 

. 1-09 

FejOg 



30-34 

AhOj-hSiC., . 

. 6-92 

Cab 



2-79 

Cab . ■ . 
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T1i6 ftir was not preheatod, and no staani was ussd, tlio thermal gasification 
efficiency being about 70 per cent. 

The air pressure was 1 ' lO’ W.G. 

The gas pressure was 1 |" W.G. 

The producer in fig. 34 was 3' in internal diameter, which for a 1000 H.P. 
capacity corresponds to a very high gasification rate, but, as mentioned before, this 
forced driving is essential to ensure that the slag becomes sufficiently fluid. 

Since the radiation losses from the lower part increase inversely with the size 
of gas producer, it is plain that the smaller the size of producer the more difficult 
will it become to maintain the slag liquid. To overcome this, to deal with ashes of 
high fusing point and also to meet with cases of low load periods, which would 
cause “ freezing ” of slag, the producer shown in figs. 35 and 36 has been de.signed. 

Fig. 35 shows a battery of two such producers installed in a chemical works, 
where the gas, due to its high CO and low CO 2 content, is a most economical raw 
product for the manufacture of formic acid. 

The producers are suspended from an overhead framework and provided with 
removable slag receivers placed on bogies, the arrangement of which is more clearly 
shown in fig. 3(i. a is the slag bogie arranged to run on rails b, c is a heavy asbestos 
joint between the stationary and the removable part, d the slag spout, and e the 
air blast nozzles. 

The base of the producer’fwith its more or less fluid slag) is disconnected from 
the body about four times per twenty-four hours and a fresh base connected up. 
During the period of interchange the fuel bed is prevented from falling out by the 
insertion of false grate ” bars through the air nozzles—in other words, the fire is 
held up in a similar way to that used when clinkering water gas producers. 

T(> prevent interruption of the gas produetion, an exhauster (in the cold gas 
main) is put into operation, while the exchange of slag bogies takes place, thus 
causing the producer to be temporarily operated as a suction producer. 

An arrangement of this type is very cumbersome in operation and would 
probably require more skilled labour than the larger liquid slag producers, but from 
the point of view of a cheap continuous process for manufacturing practically pure 
carbon monoxide gas (in admixture with double its own volume of nitrogen, of 
course) for chemical works’ use, it is a novel departure from the hand-clinkered dry 
air-blown small producers hitherto used for such purposes. 


Summary 

Haying now studied the development of the design of liquid slag producers, it 
will be in place to discuss generally the advantages and disadvantages of, as well 
18 the possible future field for, producers of this type. 

To melt the fuel ash it is necessary to work the producers at a very intense 
:ate of gasification, which has the advantage of smaller capital outlay and Ibss 
abour per unit weight of fuel gasified; on the other hand, the high rates of 
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gasification limit the grading of fuel that can be employed due to the dust, which 
is carried away from the producer with the gas current. 

No labour is required for “ poking clinker,” no mechanical parts require super¬ 
vision and renewal, and the ash requires no manual effort to remove it from the 
producer; on the other hand, upkeep charges become higher, due to the repeated 
renewals of the special brick-lining (generally magnesite bricks) in the lower part. 

The slag is free from carbon and has a higher commercial value than the ash 
and clinker mixture from ordinary producers, and with either ashes or a slagging 
medium of high iron content, pig iron (of a kind) is obtained as an additional by¬ 
product ; on the other hand, continuous working conditions are essential to satis¬ 
factory working, and the producer becomes too expensive in cost for small gas 
producer plants, except where special advantages can be counted upon from a gas 
low in COj and hydrogen. 

The gas made generally leaves the producer at high temperatures; therefore 
where the gas is to be used in its cold state there is a considerable thermal loss. 

So far as the author’s knowledge goes, it does not appear as if producers with 
fuel depths exceeding 12 to 15 feet have been put into operation, in spite of the fact 
that liquid slag producers can be worked with such high air blast pressures as vTould 
be caused by increasing the fuel depth considerably. To increase the fuel depth 
would not only mean a decrease in the thermal loss (due to the sensible heat in gas 
leaving), but the dust losses would be decreased, since the gas volume leaving the 
producer, made per unit weight of fuel gasified, would be smaller (due to lower 
temperature and higher heating value). 

We have seen that steam can be added above the ash-fusing 2 one without 
seriously affecting the fluidity of the slag, and perhaps the future may therefore 
bring us a liquid slag type of by-product recovery gas producer. 

Should industrial oxygen become a commercial product for use in gas pro¬ 
ducers, as' has many times been prophesied, it will be clear, in cases where the 
hydrogen content of the final gas is to be maintained within reasonably low limits, 
that the proper apparatus for manufacturing such new type of gas will be producers 
of a similar kind to those above described. 

Fuels containing ash of a low fusing point are a constant source of trouble and 
uneconomical working in the operation of gas producers, and for that matter also 
in boilers. On the other hand, if treated in a liquid slag producer such fuels could 
not only be economically gasified, but, as they would melt at a low temperature, 
the life of the bosh and hearth brick-lining would be lengthened. Therefore in 
selecting the fuel which is likely to be the most suitable for use in a liquid slag 
producer, the chemical composition of the ash, the temperature range of its semi¬ 
plastic stage, and its viscosity at higher temperatures should be investigated- 
Obviously fuels ■with a higher ash content require a larger quantity of slagging 
medium added, while the type of slagging medium will depend upon the ash 
composition. 
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{B) HAND-ASHED PRODUCERS 

The hand-ashed producers, or, as they af^ also called, fixed grate producers, are 
sometimes classified according to whether the grate and the base of the fuel bed 
are open to and always freely accessible from the outside (“ open hearth ”) or not 
(“ closed hearth ”); and in the latter case, whether the separation of the fuel base 
and grate from the atmosphere is effected by means of a water lute or not. 

It is obvious that, to enable \he fuel bed base to be always directly accessible 
from the outside, the producer must be worked on the suction principle, be this by 
means of the natural draught of a chimney or by the induced draught of an exhauster. 

Enclosed grates and fuel bed bases are, however, not limited to pressure type 
producers only, since also many suction producers are inaccessible from the atmo¬ 
sphere. Access to the fuel bed base of closed hearth producers is given through 
poking holes and ashing doors, which are opened from time to time to effect removal 
by hand of the ashes and clinker in a hot dry state (“ dry bottom ” producers), or 
the ashing may be effected through a water seal into which the ashes fall after 
])assing the grate, and from which they are removed in a wet state (“ wet bottom ” 
producers). 

While the open hearth type has the obvious advantage over the closed hearth 
type of better accessibility from the outside, a wet bottom producer has the following 
advantages over a dry bottom type : — 

(1) Constancy in quality of the gas produced because the air and steam mixture 

supplied to the producer is not altered during ashing. 

(2) Continuity of operation, since air blast has not to be interrupted while 

ashing. 

(3) Any sensible heat contained in the ashes is converted into steam when the 

hot ashes fall into or approach the water in the lute. 

(4) The water lute acts as a safety device in case of explosions. 

(5) Any “ drop ” of fuel bed causing unburnt hot fuel to pass below the grate 

level will not cause damage to the steel casing and grate parts, as it is 

quickly quenched. 

Whether the one method of ashing or producer base design is adopted or the 
other, most of the various examples of types of grates to be described in the following 
may be used in connection with open nr closed hearth producers, or wdth wet or dry 
bottom producers. 

The hand-ashed producers are therefore best classified in accordance with the 
type of grate design employed, the following being a suitable classification :— 

Flat grate producers. Circumferential grate producers. 

Inclined step grate producers. Central grate producers. 

Diametral grate producers. Duplex grate producers. 

Grateless producers. 

The grate designs described in the following are only to be looked upon as typical 
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of their kind, there being nearly as many varieties of grate designs as gas producer 
makers. 

Flat Gra'te Pkoduceks 

Fig. .37 shows Bischofs gas producer, which, so far as is known, was the first 
producer gas generator built. It will be seen that the fuel base and grate a is 



Flo. 38. —Hebmansen’s Flat Gbate 
Pboducek. 


horizontal and serves as the main support for the fuel bed; the air was sucked through 

the openings in the grate pit cover plate b, 
through the fuel bed, and left as gas at the outlet 
g e. Fuel was fed from d, and a clinkering door 
c was provided just above the grate level, through 
which the producer content could be removed. 
Some modem producers of the flat grate type 
fire Grate shown in figs. 38 to 4-1. 

Fig. 38 shows plan and elevation of a brick 
producer employed by the Danish furnace designer, 

Flo. 30.— National Gas Enoine Co.’s ^ Hermansen, when first-class gas producer coals 
Suction Pboduceb, Sectional , -p .. , , 

Elevation. are available for gasification, and the quantity 

gasified does not exceed two tons per twenty-four 
hours. The producer is provided with grate bars similar to those used for burning 
coaf under boilers, while the ashes are allowed to fall into a water basin below the 
grate bars. Above the grate a clinkering and fuel-emptying door is provided, at 
the upper edge of which a small water trough is carried whereby the hearth and 
door are kept cool while the evaporated water passes into the fuel bed. 
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Fig. 39 show.s a sectional elevation of the grate of the National Gas Engine 
Company’s (Ashton-under-Lyne) suction producer, which this firm builds in sizes 
up to 500 B.H.P. A photograph of such a jToducer of 40-60 H.P. capacity, with 
its auxiliary plant, is shown in fig. 40. The .grate is suspended from a hematite 



Fiq. 4U.—National Gas Knoine Co.'s Suction Pboduokb. 

casting over a water basin, access being had through ashing doors to the space below 
as well as above the grate. 

Fig. 41 shows plan and elevation of the grate of an American type of producer 
built by the Smith Gas Engineering Co. in sizes up to 300 B.H.P. The noteworthy 
feature about this flat grate is that the grate bars are connected to a reciprocating 
rod by means of which the bars can be rocked when the ashes are to be removed 
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from tlie grate. It shoulli be noticed that the grate bars are. placed some distance 
below the brick-lining and its conical hearth plate extension, thereby causing a part 



Fio. 41.— Smith Gas EsoiNEERma Co.’s 
Shakinu Grate. 


only of the air and steam blast to pass be¬ 
tween the grate bars, the remaining part 
of the blast passing through the conical 
surface of the ash and fuel layer between 
the grate bars and the hearth plate. 

The type of grate bars used in flat 
grate producers may be single bars laid 
into a hearth plate just as is used in 
boiler practice (see figs. 38 and 39), 
thus enabling them to be easily re¬ 
moved and replaced through the ashing 
doors. For smaller producers, or where 
suificiently large ashing doors are pro¬ 
vided, the grate bars "may be cast 
together in sections (see fig. 42). 

Ashing, elinkering, or fuel discharg¬ 
ing doors vary considerably in design; 



Fia. 42. —Plan or Flat Orate Hkotion. 


essentially they consist of (see fig. 43) an iron frame d, riveted or bolted to the' 
producer casing, containing a flat machined seat, on to which fits a hinged door 



Fia. 43. —^Ashing Door. 


a, containing an asbestos joint b ; the asbestos is generally stout cord hammered 
into a dove-tailed slot in the doors., The door is tightened on to its seat by the clamp 
c, which bpr pressing centraDy on the door distributes the pressure required for 
making the joint evenly along the machined surface. 
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Inclined Step Grate Producers 

Figs. 44 and 45 show diagrammatic dr;-wings of two of the early types of 
Siemens gas producer. The grate is inclined to ^he horizontal, the advantage of the 
inclined grate versus the flat being that pokers can be inserted between the various 
horizontal grate bars, whereby the fuel bed is more easily controlled. 

Fig. 45 is mentioned by Trenkle/as having been put forward by Siemens in 
1874 for the purpose of distilling and coking the fuel before it was gasified. 

The Siemens producers were built of brick and tied together with steel sections, 
on similar lines to the furnaces in connection with which they were used. In its 



essential parts the producer (fig. 44) consisted of a fuel hopper A, from which the 
coal was dumped on to the sloped side B of the producer, down which the fuel would 
slide during the progress of gasification, until it reached the grate bars C, where it 
would be finally burnt. The gas was removed through the outlet branch D, placed 
at the top of the producer ; poke holes E were sometimes provided, whereby the fuel 
could be poked from the top. To keep the fire bars cool and protect the men some¬ 
what against the heat of the grate, water was sprayed on to the base of ashes, say 
by means of a pipe F. This method of spraying water on to the ash base or grate 
is common to nearly all inclined step grate producers working under suction, but 
obviously no large steam quantity can be raised by this means. 

Many recent gas producers, especially those built into and constituting a part of 
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a furnace setting, or coal retorts of coke ovens, are built on very much the same 
lines as were the old Siemens producers; two typical examples of such modern 
designs are shown in figs. 46 and 47. Fig. 46 is a Hermansen type of producer used 

for various classes of fuels and built in sizes 
varying from | to 3| tons per diem gasification 
capacity. The main difference bptween its de¬ 
sign and that of the early Siemens is that the 
a.shpit and grate C is enclosed by a door B, 
having an adjustable slide for the air inlet when 
working under suction, or a branch for an air 
blast connection when worked under pressure. 



Fia. 45.—SlEMEHS PBODlTf'RK WiTII 
Step Gbatb and Distillation 
Ketort. j 

Some steam is raised in the water 

trough F by radiation from the _ t 

grate, and the heat given off by M ^ , 

quenching the hot ashes. p |j i - . ■* r 7 ' ".n i — 

Fig. 47 show's the Stein and S |! ® I 

Atkinson inclined step grate type p jj ^ | | ^ 

of coke producer,! used for firing ^ !j ■ 11 nl 

various kinds of furnaces. The ^ |{ | 

specific feature of this producer in ^ ^ ' 

comparison with those already de- ^ pj, i 

scribed is that a transverse wall K ^4 I_ 

is built across the upper part of 1 Ij 

the producer and parallel to the 4«.-Heemanseb’s Producer with Ste7g'rate'. 
grate bars, thereby isolating the 

gas offtake pipe D from the upper part of the fuel bed. By this means a large fuel, 
storage chamber H is created, whereby, it is stated, it is found satisfactory to charge 
these producers with fuel only once per twelve or twenty-four hours, thus causing 


* J. S. Atkinson. Tram. Soc. of Olaea Tech., 1R19, vol. 3. 
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saving in labour. It will be noticed that the gas flow through the fuel bed is more 
in a horizontal direction than in the previously described producers. It is plain 
that the “ depth ” of fuel bed will be far more constant than that of producers 
into which fuel is charged at shorter intervals ; thus this design will tend to yield a 
gas more constant in quality. 



Fio. 47. —Stein and Atkinson’s Producer with Step Grate. 


Diametral Grate Producers 

These practically all contain the salient features of the original Duff grate 
design, which consisted of, so to speak, two step grates inclined against one another, 
so as to form a roof-shaped ridge which extended right across the producer. Figs. 
48 to 61 show producers of this class. 

Fig. 48 shows a Duff grate built into a brick producer, attached to a gas-fired 
glass furnace (from Dralle, Glais Manufacture ); it serves as an example of how the 
steam-pressure-blown Duff grates, with a water-luted base, were adapted to producers 
otherwise fitted to work on the original Siemens principle ; many old furnace 
producers have in the past been thus converted. 
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Fio. 48 .—Duff’s PBODtrcEB. 


The grate consists of several slotted grate bars c, which lean together at the 

apex of the grate and at their lower end 
rest on the cast-iron grate base plates a, 
which extend below the water level, 
similar to the producer lute plate d, 
thus isolating - - - - any air and steam 
blown in - -- from the atmosphere. 
Ashes are removed by shovel from the 
concrete water lute G, without interrup¬ 
tion of operation. Poking holes e enable 
any clinker lying on the grate to be 
broken loose; poking of clinker can 
also be effected from the top poke 
holes/. 

Fig. 49 shows a modem type of Duff 
producer, which measures about 8 feet 
square in internal plan section; it is pro¬ 
vided with vertical sides, thus enabling 
any clinker growth to be effectively re¬ 
moved by poking through the top poke 
holes /. It will be noticed that the 



Fia '49. —Duff’s Pboduceb. 
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internal space of the grate is not open into the water lute, a concrete support 
being necessary to support the grate across the 8 feet span. A cleaning door 
enables any ashes to be removed from the i.iternal parts of the grate, when the 
producer is shut down, say at week-ends. The water lute is “ double ended,” so as 
to enable ashing along the whole of each side of the grate ridge to take place 


,u<-12-3'‘dia.- 



Fio. 60 .—Haqah Producer. 


Figs. .'50 and 51 are illustrations of a large producer as built by the Hagan 
Company of Pittsburg, U.S.A., which give a clear idea of the parts required to 
make a modern producer with diametral grate. It is doubtless an advantage to 
have the water lute made from iron plates, although concrete water lutes are generally 
cheaper to construct, and if properly executed, in the author’s opinion quite satis¬ 
factory in operation. It will be noticed that instead of the grate base being vertical 
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it is inclined in shape, the advantage gained by this being that the ashing shovel 
can move the whole of the ashes which form the base of the fuel bed. 



Fiq. 51.—Hagan Producer. 


ClIlCUMFERKNTIAL (tRATE pRODirCERS 

Practically all modern producers worked at a good rate of gasification are made 
circular in cross section. The obvious step to take when adapting the experience 
»ain^ on the rectangular inclined grate producers to circular j)roducer8 was to 
provide the latter vith a grate that could be seen and w'hich was easily accessible 
'rom the outside. • 

The Mohd producer was one of the first of this type. From fig. 52 it will be 
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seen that the lower part of the gas producer was made conical, the cross-sectional 
area at the bottom being smaller than at the top. From a cast-iron fire bar ring 




Fkj. 53.— Ckos.si.ev Open 
Hearth I’kohi'ckh. 


A. carried from the casing, were suspended a number of tapering grate bars B, the 
lower ends of which were slung round a circular bar ring C, the whole forming a 

suspended conical basket, through the 
sides of which tlie air blast was forced. 
From the central opening at the lower 
end of the basket the ashes were allowed 
to flow in a cone shape into the water 
lute. 

From poking or sight holes E, in 
the producer casing proper, the grate 
bars and fire base were visible, and 
the fire could be sliced and poked from 
the outside without exposing the work¬ 
men to the inconvenience of having fine, 
ashes, or gas, or fire blowing into their 
faces. Producers of this design have 
been built in sizes up to 30 tons per twenty-four hours’ gasification capacity. 

Figs. 53 and 64 show the “ oj)en-hearth ” grate, such as is used in the modern 
suction-gas plants built by Messrs. Crossley Bros, of Manchester. 



Kia 54.—GitATii FOR Open Hearth Producer. 
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Except for the fact that the producer is circular in cross-sectional area, the 
principle of the relation of the grate to that of the fuel bed is very similar to 
Siemens’ first producer, like which it has the advantage, highly valued,by many 


operators, of rendering the fire directly visible and easy of access. The producer 
body is carried from three or more supports A, which also are provided with ledges 
upon which three annular ring grates B, C, and D rest, each grate bar being of 

smaller diameter than the one above, 
1 tlfBreby forming a circumferential 

_ ol/ T Lto i inclined step grate. Each grate ring 

1 '' is made in sections, corresponding 

I \ jj to the number of supports A, and 

11 I 1 i 1 1 section is provided with a 

1 I AD a rxledge round its outer edges, the 

i I n ^ P • 1 ] hollow space thereby formed serving 

:iI I T ^^ !' I as a series of evaporating trays, to 

!|| I I 1 I upper one of which water is 

. JrrnffijTTA constantly sujjplied (sec the small 

ji,u|M j5 1 ^ taps on the water-ring main vin 

Central Grate Producers 


I 



JE 

Fia. 65.—Wir.soN Gas Peoduceb with 
Ckntkai, Grate. 


It is a recognized fact that the 
resistance to the flow of gas through 
a fuel bed of even thickness is 
always less at the outside layers 
of the fuel bed. because the open¬ 
ings between the fuel particles and 
the gas producer body are greater, 
than those between the fuel particles 
themselves. For this reason grate 
designs have been developed in 
which the grate is placed concentric 
with the vertical axis of the pro¬ 
ducer, thereby increasing the length 
of travel for the “ edge flowing ” 
gases, and vice versa for central 
flowing gases. Although the central 


grates cannot be visible to the operator, the absence of any inclined producer walls, 
or of a step grate—either of which tends to “ hold up ” clinker and thereby often 
the fuel bed—enables a more free and unobstructed “ flow ” of ashes and clinker 


from the producer. Speaking generally, the gas quality from a producer with a. 
central grate is likely to be more constant and steady than that produced when, ■ 
say, a 8tejf‘'gTate or a circumferential grate is used. 
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Water 


Fig. 5(5. B. Dawson’s Gas Puodticer with Okntral Gratk. 


■VaTious typical central grate designs are shown in figs. 55 to 58. 

Fig. 55 shows the WiLson producer, patented in 1870 ; it is of the dry bottom 



Jto. 67. Iktebnationai. Gas PEODtroisB with Cbntbal Gbatb. 
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type, while the air blast from the jet blower is introduced into the fuel through a 
series of “ pigeon hole ” openings B, arranged centrally on a brick-covered tuyere 
casting A which is extended right across fhe fuel bed. Ashes were removed through 
the doors C, while a large opening D, temporarily closed up with brickwork, gave 
access to the inside for repairs. E is .a pokehole which enables poking to be done 

across the top level of the 
central tuyeres. 

Fig. 66 shows the 
Dawson producer patented 
about thirty years ago by 

B. Dawson; in first prin¬ 
ciples it is characteristic of 
most of the central blast 
water-luted producers sold, 
in later years, by various 
firms. The air blast was 
introduced through the 
foundations under _ the 
water lute, and discharged 
into the centre of the base 
of the producer, from the 
edges of a hematite cast- 
iron comcal hood A, which 
also served as a cover pre¬ 
venting ashes from falling 
into the blast pipe. The 
producer body was carried 
from the foundations by 
means of cast-iron brackets, 
while a cast-iron plate D 
dipped into the water lute 

C, from which the ashes 
were removed by rake or 

Plan shovel. A aeries of poking 

F,a. SS^-PowzR Gas Corpokatios’s Central Grate Gas ^ 

Phoduceil with the top of the grate 

hood, while the producer 
sides were straight in outline, thus facilitating the removal of the clinker and ashes. 

It should be noticed that the air blast is discharged in bulk, so to speak, hence the 
distribution of the blast could not be efficient over the lower part of the producer area. 

Fig. 67, which shows a design of bituminous coal producer manufactured by 
the International Clay Machinery Co., U.S.A., indicates how the efficiency of the, 
blast distribution has been increased by enlarging the cone and providing it with 
a number of slots similar to those used in a Duff grate. 
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If it is a question of' gasifying a fuel which bums slowly and does not alter its 
shape much during gasification, say anthracite, it would be necessary to make the 
central cone still larger in diameter. If, however, it is a question of gasifying a 
fuel which burns into a fine ash, such as some kinds of brown coal or peat, slots 
such as shown in fig. 57, for bituminous coals, •would clog up. 

, To meet with conditions such as the above, the Power Gas Corporation, Stockton- 
on-Tees, build a central blast step grate, such as is shown in fig. 58. The actual 
angle of the grate is altered to sui{ various fuels, as is also the annular space between 
the largest grate bar and the producer lining. The grate consists of a series of 
annular fiat hematite cast-iron rings superimposed upon one another to form a 
cone having circumferential horizontal .slots through which the air and steam 
mi.xture is distributed to the fuel bed. The following is a list of the general dimensions 
and capacities of the sizes generally supplied by this firm :— 


Internnl Diameter of 
Brick-lining. 

Height from Ground 
liCvel to Platform. 

Diameter of Gas Outlet 
Branch. 

Nominal Gasification 
Rato in Tons of English 
Bituminous Coal per 

24 hours. 

10' 0" 

1 r 6" 

2'3" 

19 

9' 0" 

11' G" 

2' 0" 

15-5 

8' 0’ 

10'6" 

1' 9" 

12-5 

6' 6" 

9' 3" 

I'G" 

8-25 

S'O" 

8' f)" 

1' 3" 

5-0 

i'O" 

7' ()" 

I'O" 

3-0 


Duplex Grate Producers 

Although, as stated above, producers generally burn more fiercely at the edges 
than at the centre, there have been cases where the centrally introduced blast 
does not reach and burn the fuel properly at the edges, and where the fire burns 
more fiercely in the centre than at the sides. To cover such cases, and get as even 
a blast distribution as possible, so-called duplex grate producers have been designed. 
These producers contain both a circumferential and a central blast supply, each 
of which can generally be independently controlled so that more of the blast can 
be introduced at the centre, or more at the circumference, as the case may be. 

Fig. 59 shows the duplex blast producer built by Huth & Roettger, Dortmund, 
Germany. The air blast at A branches into two separate connections B and C, 
the former supplying a circumferential grate with downward facing air slots Dj, 
and the latter supplying a central grate hood with slots Dj. By means of valves, 
Fj and Fj, it is possible to independently control either blast current. The ashes 
are removed through the water lute. Particular notice should be taken of the fact 
that steam is introduced at G all round the periphery of the circumferential grate, 
it being claimed that “ edge ” clinker is thereby avoided. The producer sizes 
supplied to this design, and their gasification rates when using various German 
fuels, are as follows :— 
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Internal diameter metres ..... 

1-8 

2-0 

2-4 

2-8 

3-0 

Approximate equivalent in feet and inche.^ 

6' 11" 

0' 7' 

7' 10" 

9'2" 

9' 10' 


* Gasification Rates in tons 

per 24 hours. 

A. Coal: 

Slack witli 20 per cent dust 
and 10 per cent ash . 

4-6 

6-8 

9-11 

12-14 

15-16 

Slack with 40 per cent dust 






and 20 per cent ash . 

3-4 

4-6 

7-9 

10-12 

13-15 

B, Lignite: 

First - class lignites and 






briquettes .... 

7-9 

9-11 

16-17 

21-23 

26-28 

Lignite of inferior quality . 

6-7 

7-9 

11-13 

17-19 

21-23 

C. .Coke breeze or ballast 

4-6 

6-8 

9-11 

12-14 

15-16 



Fio. 69 .—Hoth & Roettobe Gas Peodbceb. 
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Ltst of Dimensions 


A. 

1 

0. 

0 . 

D 

E. 

F. 

G. 

H. 

K. 

Uin distance 
Centre to 
Centre. 

10' 0" 

V2' 2" 

14' 0" 

()' 10" 

G' 9" 

33" 

10' 9" 

12' 0" 

8' 8" 

I IG' 0" 

9' 0" 

10' 8" 

13' 0" 

fi' 10" 

6' 0" 

27" 

10' 7" 

11' 0" 

7' 9" 

14' G" 

8' 0' 

9' 8" 

13' 0" 

5' 5" 

5' G" 

24" 

10' 5' 

11'0" 

7' 3" 

13' 6" 

7' 0" 

8' 8" 

12' 0" 

5' 6" 

5' 0' 

21" 

10' 1" 

11' 0" 

G' 9" 

12' G" 


Fig. 00.—Camdkk Ikon Wobks Gas Pboduckr. 


wF- *ype producer built by the Camden Iron Works, U.S,A., 

^ differs from the one previously described in that the circumferential 
b ast space is open at the lower end towards the water lute, thereby causing 
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any ashes which might fall through the outer air slots to be removed through the 
water lute with the main ashes. '■ 

Fig. 61 shows the Mond-Trump duplex blast producer, which is of the dry- 

bottom type provided with a revolving ash table, 
which serves as a basis for the fuel bed; this 
type therefore really belongs to the mechanic¬ 
ally ashed producers. The air blast is introduced 
through a horizontal pipe, which carries the 
central blast hood B and a flap valve A, 
through which air is passed to the circum¬ 
ferential grate C. 



Grateles.s Producers 

The fire grate of any producer will wear out, 
the length of life of the grate depending not so 
much on the design as upon the skill of the 
operator. To obviate this cost of ujlikeep 
grateless producers are built, one of which, the 
Heller gas produ 9 er, is shown in fig. 62. Of 
this jiroducer, which is built in Bohemia, it is 
said that about 600 are at present in operation 
in Germany, Czecho-Slovakia, and Austria. 

As will be seen, the producer is very .simple 
in construction, it being built of bricks bound 
with plain iron w'ork; the producer body is 
inclined towards the base, a very narrow space 
being left for the burnt fuel to pass; at this, 
the narrowest part of the producer, air slots A 
are provided, thus ensuring that the air will 
reach the central pieces of fuel; the producer 
is of good depth, and of large area at the top 
surface, and should thus be well suited both for 
by-product recovery purposes and for dealing 
with fuels of a fine grading. Fuels up'to 60 
per cent moisture are said to have been success¬ 
fully dealt with in this producer. 

The result of a twenty-four hour gasification test on a Heller producer was 
as follows:— 


Fio. 61 .—Mond-Trump Gas Producer. 


Coal gasified : 11'52 tons. 

Coal analysis; 29-3 per cent moisture ; 5'93 per cent ash. 

Heating value : '4271 cals./kg. net (7690 B.T.U./lb.). 

[Table 
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Gas Analysis 



Average of 

24 samjHur. 

Maximum. 

Minimum. 

C 02 . 

6-T 

7-8 

4-6 

CO. 

27-0 

29-4 

24-3 

CH* . . . ... 

2-8 

3-6 

1-5 

Ha. 

18-7 

19-8 

16-8 

Na. 

46-2 

48-3 

44-4 

Net cals./cub. m. 

1542-5 



Net B.T.U./cub. ft. . 

173-3 




Summary 


Grate Design.—The best is the one which causes the most even distribution of 
the air and steam mixture and at the same time allows for ashing and clinkering 
in an economical way. For producers that are working under continuous operating 
conditions, the grate adopted should be one that allows for ashing without causing 


an interruption in the manu¬ 
facture of the gas. 

The fact that the Helle/ 
[)roducers have proved them¬ 
selves .successful in work 
shows us how effective the 
most crude form of grate 
can be, so long as the other 
parts of the producer are 
properly designed. 

Grate Area .—By this is 
meant open spaces in the 
grate through which air and 
steam flow. For producers 
working under natural 
draught conditions the grate 
should be made of ample 
dimensions, and enable as 
much of the fuel surface as 
practicable to be exposed to 
the inflowing air current. 
For producers working under 



pressure the grate area can q2. —Hblleb Gas Pboduckh. 

be ■ curtailed considerably, 

always provided the openings in the grate allow for a good distribution. 

Scope of Use.—Foi works requiring only one unit of a large gas producer, or 
several umts of smaller ones, the hand-ashed type will be found the cheapest both 
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in first cost and operation, when a reasonably good-class fuei s available. Hand- 
ashed producers do not need fitters to see to their upkeep, or inspect and repair 
mechanical parts. 

For works requiring the supply of producer gas intermittently, i,e. wfien this is 
a spare stpply to some other gas, or say the producer plant is shut down at nights, 
the hand-ashed type will generally be found the most economical. 

• 

(C) MECHANICALLY ASHED PRODUCERS 

For works where large quantities of fuel have to be ga.sified, and where higher 
initial capital outlay is easily counterbalanced by the advantages gained by a supply 
of regular and high quality gas, or for works which have to deal with clinkering and 
ash-rich fuels, the mechanically operated producers have a large field. In estimating 
the apparent improvement in working results which in many i,istanoe.s ha.s followed 
the replacement of old static producers by mechanically ashed producers, a proper 
allowance should, however, be made for the po,s,sibly bad condition of the old 
producers, and the whole of the improvement should not always be credited to the 
mechanical grates. 

The first mechanically ashed producer was one patented by A. Wilson of 

Stafford, England (1882). and is .shown in 
fig. (13. It wa.s a modification made to the 
W'ihson gas ]>roducer (fig. 55), and consisted 
of a steel trough or water lute A into which 
the lower end of the producer body C was 
suspended, the body being supported on .stout 
cast-iron columns D. A helical propeller B 
was revolved at a slow speed, thereby forcing 
the. ashes over the ledge of the lute A, where¬ 
from they dropped into a bogie E. 

In 1883 and. 1886 another Englishman, 
E. Lrook, put forward a producer with a re¬ 
volving central conical grate with spiral top. 
The next development was that of the 

fig. 63.-Wil.sok's Ash Sckkw Cokvkyor. American, W. J. Taylor, who in 1889 patented 

a producer in which the base of the fuei bed 
rested on a table which wa.s revolved. A modern anthracite suction producer, such 
as now built by the Camden Iron Works, U.S.A., is shown in fig. 64. This producer 
does not difier in its first principles of design from the original Taylor design, and 
is representative of a type of which a very large number have been in successful 
use in U.S.A. on bituminous coal and anthracite. 

The ash table 1 is supported from a ball race 3 and made to revolve by means 
of the conical rack 4 and pinion 5, driven from outside the producer casing 
through a set of speed-reducing gears 7. By adjusting the “ finger ” 2, the amount 
of ashes removed can be varied, while the ashes displaced from the table are 
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from time to time removed by hand through the door 6, For very large producers, 



Fig. 64.—Taylok’s Mechanical A.'iii Table. 


List oi.- Anthbactte Suction 1'boducers, 250 to 500 h.p. 



and fuels rich in ash, producers of this kind are provided with a conical ash pocket 
at the base (see fig. 61), from which the ashes are discharged into a truck. 

The shape of the centrally placed blast hood of the Taylor producer which 
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revolves inside the ashes is not such as to maintain the lower contents of the producer 
- in a slow movement, nor does its motion Itend at the same time to crush any clinker 
formed. By arranging the plane of the ash table on an incline to the producer axis, 
Kitson (1897) obtains an agitation of the ash zone. 

The essential feature of this producer (fig. 65) was that the ash table 1, upon 

which the whole pro¬ 
ducer charge rested, 
was inclined to the 
axis of revolution, as 
was also the blast hood 
2; the revolution of 
the inclined ash table 
was effected by aid of 
the worm and worm- 
wheel 3 suspended 
below the bottom plate 
of the gas producer ; 
the air and steam 
mixture was not only 
blown into the fuel 
bed through the open¬ 
ings in the central 
blast hood 2, but also 
through a number of 
narrow slots in the base 
plate. On revolution 
the blast hood would 
cause a stirring of the 
central parts, while the 
fuel at the edges would be lifted and lowered alternately. In other words, the 
whole of the lower part of the fuel bed was to be kept in constant motion. To 
prevent clinker fusing on to the brick lining this was substituted by a water jacket 6. 

The first real industrial success of a mechanical grate gas producer was achieved 
by A. von Kerpely of Austria (1903 and 1904), and practically every mechanical grate 
gas producer now on the market in Europe is, in its first principles, a Kerpely 
producer. Whereas very little development and use has been found for producers 
of this class in U.S.A., the progress of its use in Europe has been rapid, especially 
in (lermany, where many different grate designs continue to appear. 

Fig. 66 shows a sectional elevation of a Kerpely gas producer, which in its 
main principles consists of an internal (not exactly central) grate A, which is mounted 
on the base plate B of a water lute or ash bowl, which in its turn is arranged to revolve 
on a ball race C, the drive being effected by a worm and worWwheel G. The water- 
jacketed producer body D has its lower end suspended into the water lute by means 
of bent columns E. Ashes are discharged by the shovel F ii| a similar way to the 
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discharge from an edge runner mill. The shovel is generally made of two parts, a 
back plate riveted on to the lute plate (if the producer and a movable shovel, say 
10" wide by 1" to IJ" thick, which, by means of a screw and handwheel, is caused 
to slide up and down in guides provided on the back plate. 

Air can be supplied by a duplex system of blowing to either the air slots in the 
centre part,* or to the slots in the outer parts of the grate, two independent air 
supply pipes being pro¬ 
vided for this purpose, the 
pipe H supplying blast 
through the pipe shown 
dotted to the central part, 
while another pipe sup¬ 
plies air to the blast pit J. 

The internal blast supply, 
which is fixed to tlie re- 
volvable ash pan, is iso¬ 
lated from the stationary 
blast pij)e by a water lute 
K, while another isolation 
lute L is provided for the 
external blast supply. 

During revolution a cer¬ 
tain quantity of fine ashes 
is pressed tlirough the air 
slots in the grate, and 
accumulates in course of 
time in the blast pit J 
and the central air sup¬ 
ply pipe. From time to time the ashes are cleared out through the doors M and 
N ; during such periods (say at week-ends) the producer must be out of operation. 

As will be seen from the sectional drawing and plan view of one design of a 
Kerpely grate, shown in fig. 67, it has a polygonal oblong base with vertical sides, 
upon the top of which is placed an unsymmetrical (or eccentric) pyramid made up 
from a series of hematite iron segments, about IJ" thick, built on top of one another 
and held together with a central bolt. Bach grate segment is interlocked with the 
two adjacent ones, so as to form a rigid structure. 

The Kerpely producer is built in England by Messrs. Fk G. Appleby <& Co., 
London, a photograph of one of whose installations is shown in fig. 68. This plant 
has successfully used belt pickings from a North Staffordshire colliery, so-called 
“ batts,” which is a mixture of coal and shale, i.e. a very ash-rich fuel. 

A comparative test between Messrs. Appleby Co.’s Kerpely producer and a 
fixed grate producer was carried out with the following results :— 

Fuel Analysis :—Fixed carbon, 42-03 per cent; vol. hycirocarbons, 23-66 
per cent; sulphur, 2-42 per cent; ash, 23-90 per cent; moisture, 8-0 per cent. 



Fig. Ofl.—KEHrsLY’s Mkchanioal Gbate Gas Produokb 
Elevation. 
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Gas Analysis 



* Kerpoly Producer. 

Fixed Grate Producer. 

CO,. 

2'94 per cent. 

11-0 percent. 

CO. 

25-42 

17-5 

CH, . 

3-26 

2-75 „ 

H, . . . 

8-96 ., 

9-0 * „ 

Total combustibles .... 

37-54 • „ 

29-25 „ 

Moisture in grammes/cub. m. gas . 

33-f) 

40-5 

Carbon content in ashes . 

7-0 

17-0 




Fio. 67 .—^Kjbpely’s Meohakical Gkate Gas Pboducek, 
Detail Ok Ubaie. 


These test figures do not show 
all tlie advantages of using a 
mechanical grate, for less steam 
can he used, especially wh en the 
producer has a water jacket 
preventing the adhesion of 
clinker to the walls. 

Messrs. Stein & Atkinson, 
London, build the gas producer 
shown in fig. 09. This pro¬ 
ducer is yirovided with a sym¬ 
metrically shaped grate made 
up from a serie.s of rings sujier- 
im posed upon one another to 
form a conical stcj) grate, the 
axis of which is placed eccentric 
(say 3" to 4-") to the axis of 
revolution of the revolving ash 
jian. In this respect the grate 
design corTe.sj)onds to that first 
patented by Kerpoly. A not¬ 
able feature of the S. & A. pro¬ 
ducer i.s ihat the grate base i.s 
jirovided with a .series of radial 
projections, and that the lute 
plate of the producer body, 
besides being of larger diameter 
at the base than at the top, is 
provided with a series of in¬ 
dentations. It is claimed that, 
by this irregularity in shape, 
clinker is broken up and crushed 
better. The ashes are dis¬ 
charged in the ordinary way by 
means of an adjustable shovel. 
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The Power Gas Corporation, Stockton - on - Tees, build the Lymn-Rambush 
producer, a sectional drawing of which is shown in fig. 70, and a photograph in fig. 71. 
This particular grate A is symmetrical in shape, and placed concentric to the axis 
of revolution of the ash pan, thereby, it is claimed, preventing unbalanced stresses 
being set up in the ash table, with the result that a longer life will be given to the 
mechanical parts. 

To achieve the main object of a mechanical grate, namely, to keep the lower 
parts of the fire in a constant though very slow motion, the Lymn-Rambush grate 
is made of irregular (although symmetrical) outside surfaces. The top surface is 
made of several hematite iron .sections of broken .spirals I), whereby on revolution 
(in the direction indicated) the lower part of the fuel bed is maintained in a state 
of continuous but very slow vertical movement, while the ashes flow freely down a 



Fig. 68.—PaOTOGRArii of Battkky of Kebpelv Pboduceks. 


series of interlocked grate bars E, the openings between which, so to speak, 
always move away ” from the fuel, thus preventing clinker or ashes accumulating 
and clogging up the ambushed air parts of the grate. The outer vertical surface of 
the grate E is made uneven in shape, so that there is also a tendency to crush the 
clinker against the producer sides previous to their discharge into the outer annular 
space of the ash bowl B. 

A gas producer does not always burn evenly at all parts of the circumference, 
and to effect a removal of the ashes more quickly from those parts where the burning 
is quickest a series of auxiliary “ ash ploughs ’’ G are provided which convey the 
ashes from inside the producer to the outer space of the ash bowl, whence they, in 
their turn, are discharged by the main ash shovel C, of which there is only one. 
The ash bowl of the producer illustrated is not supported on ball bearings, but on 
larger rollers, thus making the underside of the ash bowl and the internal blast pit 
more accessible for inspection and eventual repairs. 
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thA Uh tlie ash bowl is efEected by means of a worm and friction wheel, 

the latter being operated by a small steam jigger, the steam from which is exhausted 



Pia. 69. SEcnoKAL Kmvatiok of Steiu & Atkin.son’s Meciunical Grate Phoduoee. 

into the producer air blast. By this means the cost of the power for driving the 
tnechamcal gr|tes, which is generally about one is eliminated, 
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The gasification results on page 176 show the average maximum and minimum 
contents of gas components obtained from tests on a 10' producer, taken twice per 
day during a period of two weeks. 




Regarding the German types of mechanical grate gas producers, we cannot 
describe the details of each here, but can only give illustrations of and a short 
-description of a certain number. 
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Eate of Gasification. ^ 

18 cwts. per hour. 

Fuel analysis : , 




Fixed carbon. 

61-2 



Volatile matter. 

32-6 

• 


Ash. 

. 4.1 



Moisture. 

4-5 



Gas analysis: 

Average. 

Maximum. 

Minimum, 

CO, . . . .... 

4-9 

5-5 

4-1 

CO . . 

27-2 

28-5 

25-6 

CH,. 

3-7 

4-2 

2-7 

Hs. 

14-9 

164 

12-1 

Total combustibles. 

45-8 



Carbon content in producer ashes 


9-2 



The Ehrhardt and Sehmer mechanical grate producer is shown in fig. 72. "Its 
main features are a plain concentric conical grate (made up from annular rings) 
placed about 4' eccentric to the axis of revolution of the grate; the ash pan is 


Surfaces wkh Spiral Contour, 


Producer Shell, 


j Protecting Cap, 



Vetdical, ^ 
Crushing Surfaces 
ofiStchet 
Shape Outline, 


, Sow) 
formmS 
Water Lute, 

■Worm Pack for Drive, 


Fid. 71. —Lymn-Rambush Grate. 


mounted on roller bearings, a detail of which is given in fig. 73. They consist of two 
rollers, each about 10 * in diameter (with bronze bushes), arranged to revolve, one 
on a horizontal and the other on a vertical shaft. Thus the rollers not only carry 
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the weight of the ash bowl and superimposed content, but they also serve to maintain 
the revolution of the track in a true circle., 

The Pintsch producer grate has a cylindrical central base on top of which is 
placed an unsymmetrical cone ; it is .shown in fig. 74, which also gives a good idea 
as to the pawl and ratchet driving mechanism, arranged to be operated from an 
eccentric on a line shafting running about 45 R.P.M. It should be noticed that the 


worm driving gear, as well as the ash bowl supporting rollers, are mounted on one 



common bed plate, thus making 
all the stresses self-contained, 
which is essential in case the 
foundations are not strong 
enough to resist these. 

The results of gasification 
tests made on such a pro¬ 
ducer, about 9'—10" in dia¬ 
meter, are shown in the table 
on page 178. 

Fig. 75 shows the Thyssen 
type grate, which is a very 
I)lain and simple arrangement 
of an eccentrically placed coni¬ 
cal grate. By providing the 
side-thnist rollers above the 
level of the worm wheel, both 
they and the lower carrying 
rollers become easier of access. 



Fia. 72 .—Ehrhaedt 4; Sehmer Prodxtobr. Fio. 73.—Detail or Double 

Koller Beabino. 


Fig. 76 shows the Kehmann type of mechanical grate gas producer, some of 
which were put into operation in this country previous to the war. The special 
feature of this type is the method of agitating the base of the fire, which is effected 
by four separate cone grates which are joined together, one large one (A) being, in 
the centre and three smaller ones (B) placed symmetrically roimd it. To ensure 

12 
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Type of fuel 

Westphahfin bituminous 
nuts. 

Mixture of run of mine 
from three collieries 
containing dust below 
5 mm. = 39-5 per cent. 

Analysis of fuel . 

Moisture 


. 1-48 

l'-30 


Volatile matter 

. .27-14 

22-50 


Fixed carbon 

. 64-30 

60-05 


Ash 


. 7-08 

16-15 

Gasification rate. Tons per 





twenty-four hours . 


21-05 


14-1 

Gas analysis 

CO,, . 


. 3-6 

4-5 


CnHm . 


, 0-3 

0-2 


0, . . 


. 0-0 

0-0 


CO 


. 27-4 

26-1 


CH, . 


. 2-7 

2-4 


H,. . 


. 11-8 

11-7 

Moisture content of gas, 





grammes per cub. m. . 


33-0 


.30-8 

Blast pressure, mni. W.G. 

123 

92 

Gas pressure, mm. W.G. . 

29 

29 



Fio. 74.— Photookaph of PniTSon Meohanioal Gbitk. 
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Fto. 75.—PHOTOQKArH OF Tbyssen Mecbanicai. Grate. 


equal distribution of the air and 
steam to the apex of each separate 
cone, the air and steam are dis¬ 
tributed by separate branches to 
each. 

A grate such as this on revolu¬ 
tion may have a tendency to 
cither upset the fuel bed consider¬ 
ably, or the spaces between the 
cones may clog up and set hard 
with ashes. If the former be the 
case, the wear will be very rapid ; 
and if the latter be the case, 
the grate does not fulfil its main 
object. It may perhaps there¬ 
fore be reasonable to assume 
that one of the above or other 
reasons have caused this firm to 
adopt the propeller-shaped grate 
shown in fig. 191, which would 
be more suitable for certain 
fuels than the design shown in 
fig. 76. 

E. Hilger’s first mechanical 
grate is shown in figs. 77 and 
78 ; it is a star ’’-shaped grate, 
the air being introduced all 
round the circumference of the 
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“ star edges.” A novel feature about the Hilger producer is the method 
employed for the drive of the grate. ^ Usually the producer grates are moved 
forward in single jerks each time the pawl or friction clip moves on the 

wheel. With the Hilger 
producer the grate is 
moved forward with one 
long jerk, and on the 
return stroke of the 
eccentric rod the grate 
is moved backwards 
one short jerk, thereby 
causing, so to speak, a 
“ shaking ” of the ashes 
in the lower part. It is 
obvious that this method 
Fia. 77 .—Hilgeh’s Mechanical Stab Grate Producer. of driving requires more 

power ; but if the claimed 

efiect is efficiently achieved in practice, it probably is worth w'hile expending 
such extra power. 



The firm of Poetter, Dusseldorf, 
gasification rates in tons per diem 
of their Hilger producers, when using 
various fuels. 

It will be noticed that the “ star ” 
grate has a very irregular surface, 
thereby probably giving the ends of 
the “'Star arms” a short life, and 
the remarks made regarding fuel- 
bed agitation in connection with 
the Eehmann grate probably also 
apply to the Hilger design. It is 
said the Hilger gas producer grates 
are now made as per fig. 79, which 
shows no sudden changes in shape 
causing great wear. This grate is 
made up of three sections of square 
hollow plates, on each side of 
which an air slot is provided, so 
that on revolution of the grate 
the air spaces are kept open and 


give (as per table on the following page) the 



Fig. 78.—^Hilqer’s Mechanical Stab 
Grate Producer. 


prevented from clogging up with ashes. 


Fig. 80 shows another star-shaped grate, the Goetz type, the idea of this" 
particular desi^ being that the star vanes will have, so to speak, a “milling” 
action oiftho clinker, thus effecting a better crushing. 
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Gasification Capacity (Hither) in tons per 24 hours 


Fuels. 

Internal Diameter of Producers. 

2OU0 mni. 

2200 mm. 

2H00 mm. 

3000 mm. 

Bohemian lignite. 

16-18 

20-22 

26-29 

33-36 

Rhenish lignite briquettes . ' . 

16-18 

20-22 

26-29 

33-36 

Washed nut coal. 

10-12 

12-14 

16-19 

21-24 

Rough slack with 20 per cent of dust . 

9-11 

11-13 

15-18 

19-22 

Rea coal with 50 per cent of dust 

7 •5-8-5 

9-11 

12-14 

16-18 

Waste coke. 

6-6-5 

7-8 

9-11 

12-14 



Fig. 81 shows the Barth grate, in which the central top A of the grate is lifted 
up or down while the ash tray is revolved. This top is square in plan, and contains 
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four internal rollers B, which arc arranged to revolve on an undulated irregular 
stationary roller track C, whereby the grdte top is lifted up or down and also given 

a swinging side movement. This motion is 

S pniy effected in the centre, and probably has 

a better effect than lifting of the whole fuel 
bed, such as was provided for ill the earliest 
type of thei Lymn - Kambush grate, {See 
British Patent No. 1232, 1912.) 

Fig. 82 shows another type of Gloetz 
mechanical producer in which a stationary 
flat grate A provided with a number of 
narrow air slots extends over the whole 
cross-sectional area of the producer, it being 
supported on brackets B, which in their 
turn are carried from the fixed lute plate 
extension D of the producer shell. The 
water lute and ash bowl i.s revolved in the 
usual way; it carries a centre’ extension, 
which passes Ihrough a hole .ii the flat 
grate'A, and >\liu'h is jirovided ir its upper 
end with a double-armed ash Inil,, or grate 
•scraijcr C. which, on revolution of the ash 
bowl, causes any ashes to be scraped off 
the flat grate, from which they fall into 
the water lute. It is claimed that by 
adopting this design of semi-dry bottom gas 
producer for deabng with brown coal of 
over 50 per cent moisture content it has 
been possible to successfully maintain a 
good gas at gasification rates of 150 to 160 
kg. of theoretically dry fuel substance per 
sq. m. of producer area and hour {32 lbs. 
per .sq. ft. and hour). 

Fig. 83 shows the Huth & Eoettger 
type of gas producer, with blast supply to 
both centre and periphery {see fig. 59), as 
well as spiral-shaped fuel-bed, agitator. This 
broken double spiral or snail-shaped agitator 

Flo. 80.-GOKIZ STAB-sHAPsn Ohate. ^ to be lifted upwards, 

^ , gradually and then suddenly lowered agam, 

while its vertical surface provides a means for crushing ashes. A similar double , 
spiral agitation of the fuel bed was tried out by Mr. A. H. Lymn and the author 



Fio. 80. —Goetz Stab-shaped Ohate. 


t several years ago, but discarded again because the agitator, which was part of 
the grate ^itself, burnt-out too quickly and “upset” the fuel-bed condition 





GAS producer types 

considerably. The spiral in fig. 83 does not contain any air slots, and probably 
it is for this reason more successful in opi^ation. 

Figs. 84 and 85 show two types of fan-shaped grates, made by the Gas Engine 
Works, Koln-Deutz and Bamag, Berlin, respectively. In both of the grates the 
air blast outlet is under the cover of the “ fan vanes,” and, since the direction of 
revolution of the grate is “ away ” from the air openings, no clogging up of these 
can take place. • 

Fig. 86 shows another design of the Bamag fan-shaped grate, such as is used 
in their dry-bottom producers for high blast pressures (see fig. 91). 



Pig.s. 87 and 88 refer to a mechanical grate gas producer built by Flinn & 
Dreffein Co., U.S.A., which shows entirely different principles from the mechanical 
grates described above. The stationary part of the mechanical generator rests 
upon four heavy cast-iron legs. The brick-ring casting at the bottom carries a 
lute ring which is suspended in the water seal carried by the movable section. The 
motion of the movable section is eccentric (not revolving) through a circle two inches 
in diameter. The movable section consists essentially of— 

A.th pan carrying the water seal, having four extensions into which the ash is 
forced, and from where it may be removed by hand. 

Tuij^e,-which, comprises the central air and steam discharge casting, together 
with four arms and an annular ring at bosh. The top of the tuyfere is the shearing 
level between the mechanical and stationary parts of the generator. 

Driving mechanum, which imparts an eccentric motion to the movable sections 
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Fia. 82 .—Goetz Flat Grate Meohanical 
PRODUOBR. 



Fig. 83.— Hum & Bobttobr Fuel Bed Lifter, 


by two cranks located at 90° apart. A 1 H.P. motor provides the necessary power 
for operation, the actual load being less than this. 

The Ah discharge is efEected by means of a cast-iron ring held stationary by 
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iouT arms supported by brackets on the side of 



tta. FiN.s,u„o Grate 


3sh ring to enable more ash to ho t. j r 

“*'■ ”4:xt;s 



-WBATB. 

about one hour out of everv aJv i. 
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Fig. 89 shows the mechanical ashing means employed by Akt. f. BrennstofE 
Vergasung, Berlin, on their “ Chamber gas producers. The cross-sectional area 
of this producer is rectangular as in the case of the Heller gas producer (fig, 62), 
and units of very large gasification capacity are obtained by continued extension 
of the “ chamber ” in one direction. The ashes are removed at the base by the 
movement of single or double reciprocating slides which are operated externally 



J'lo. 8 C.—Bamao Ban-shaped Gkate fok Dhy-3otto.m Pkoducsb. 


by hydraulic or electric power. Ashes pushed off by the slides fall into conical 
hoppers at the base, from which they may be removed by a scraper conveyor. 

H will be seen that the producer has no grate,, but that the air enters freely all 
round the edge of the producer walls; to force the air more towards the centre 
of the fuel bed the top of the fuel is maintained higher at the edges than at the 
centre. 

Other methods of mechanical ashing and designs of mechanical grates are 
referred to in connection with figs. 140 and 146, which deal with the high duty gas- 
producer “ machines ” of American origin. 


i'lG. 87.—FLUtN-DKEFFEIIt MEOHANtOAL GbATE PbODUOEB. 


:uel of fine grading being employed, or on account of a deep fuel bed having to be 
ised, it is clear that the depth of seal of the producer body into the revolving.lute 
vill have to be increased correspondingly. When using lute depths exceeding 18' 
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to 20* it is practically impossible to effect proper discharge of the ashes by the usual 
kind of shovel shown in previous illustrations of mechanical grates. 

■ To remove the ashes from such deep lutes the Bamag Company employs the 
contrivance in fig. 90, which shows a small bucket elevator A inserted into the lute, 
and arranged to discharge the ashes into a truck or ash shute. 

To avoid any cumbersome method such as this, this firm also builds mechanical 
grate dry-bottom producers such as are illustrated in fig. 91. The whole of the base 
of the producer is enclosed by a base-plate casting A, which contains in suitable 
recesses the carrying rollers B and side-thrust rollers C, for the revolvable dry 
ash plate D, upon which in turn sits the grate E. The ash plate ij driven from a 



Fw. 88 ,—Fiinn-Dkeffein Mechanical Ghate Pkoducer, 

worm and worm wheel attached to its lower side. The ashes are scraped off the 
plate into two ash receivers F, from which they may be emptied from time to 
time into underground trucks 6. Similar producer types have been in successful 
work for years in connection with water-gas generators. 

Summary 

Whether all the various grate designs and systems will justify their existence 
for the coming decade is difficult to say, but we may perhaps be justified in summaris¬ 
ing from the above the requirements that a good mechanical grate has to fulfil, as 
follows 

It must maintain the lower part of the fuel bed in a steady, continuous, but. 
slow movement. 

It must not possess too, sudden changes in the shape of its external surfaces, 
any sudden projections near the fire zone being always subject to heavy wear. 

It shoiihi distribute the blast evenly over the whole fuel-bed surface. 
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Its air channels should be maintained free and open when the grate is revolved. 
It should crush any large clinkers to smaller pieces before these reach the ash- 
removing appliance. 

Opekation of Mechanical Grates 


The grates of mechanical producers are revolved at a very slow speed, generally 
not quicker than one revolution, in one hour and generally not slower than one 


revolution in ten hours ; between 
three and a half and five hours 
being average practice. 

The rate of revolution is deter¬ 
mined by the rate of gasification of 
the producer and the ash content 
of the fuel, because the more ash 
there is made per hour the more 
has to be discharged by the ash 
shovel. The speed of the ash base 
is also governed by the shape of 
the grate and the amount and 
rapidity of agitation required when 
gasifying a given fuel. 

The rate of ash discharge is 
not only dependent upon the 
number of revolutions of the ash 
bowl, but also u})oii the depth to 
which the ash-removing appliances 
are “ dug ” in. 

Thus it will be .seen that so 
many factors combine to determine 
the best speed that the “ best 
speed ” may have to be changed 
from time to time as demanded 
by the operating conditions to be 
fulfilled. Generally speaking, a 
slow continuous speed gives better 
gasification results than quick 
speeds worked intermittently. 

No two producers of a battery 



will work alike, and therefore 

. , ,, , . Iio. 89.— Baowif Coal Pboducek with KECirHocATiifo 

it snouicl always be possible to Ash Bischaiuie. 


revolve each ash bowl at a 


difierent speed from the others in the battery. 

The mechanical means used for revolving the ash bowls are various, the principle 
of them all being to fulfil the above conditions of obtaining a slow but adjustable speed. 
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The ash bowl may be supplied with a worm rack or spur rack (fig. 83), or 
ratchet rack (fig. 87); the rack in all sases has to withstand the forces required 
during operation. The existence of a force to be resisted of 6 to 10 tons at the 
circumference of the ash bowl of a 10' internal diameter mechanical grate producer 
is no unusual occurrence. The driving mechanism must therefore be one of sub¬ 
stantial dimensions, allowing for the taking up of the side thrust from the ash bowl; 
other forces to be resisted are those characteristic qf the method of drive, and cannot 
be discussed here. 

The mechanical efficiency of the means of driving does not play a very great 

role, since in any case the power 
required per producer is only from 
I to 2 H.r., but it is certain that one 
cannot find many le.ss mechanically 
efficient means of operation than 
the eccentric and worm drive com¬ 
monly employed. On the other 
hand, these means are some of the 
simplest we possess for obtaining 
in an easy way a quick speed 
reduction from say that of a motor 
running at 600 to 800 R.P.M. to a 
gas producer ash bowl running at 
of this speed. 

Fig. 92 is typical of a direct 
ratchet drive (used on the Barth 
grate). Through the lever crank a 
two pawls, 6i and are brought 
into action with the ratchet wheel 
e, which is keyed on to a shaft 
carrying, an eccentric pin c, which 
by means of a connecting rod d 
moves the main ratchet lever / in 
a slow forward and backward direc¬ 
tion. This lever / is oscillated 

Fio. 90.— B4MAQ Wkt-bottom Higu-fbessube round the pin g and supported at 
Mechanical Gbate Gas Pbobitcee. its free end by the roller h ; fixed 

to / are two pawls j, which work 
into the ratchet k, on the ash bowl. To prevent “ back lash ” of the ash bowl 
two non-return. pawls I are provided. If proper facilities are provided in the 
design for the various reciprocating or rotating parts to be easily accessible for, 
lubrication and repairs the mechanical parts should with proper attention last for 
several years. 
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Ash Removal 

To facilitate the removal of ashes fronl a battery of mechanical grate producers, 
t is an advantage to arrange the foundation le^ al so high above ground level (or rail 
evel) that the ash can be discharged by gravity.directly into large ash bogies, or, where 



)he ashes arc to be removed from the works by rail, in actual railway trucks. Aprons 
)f mild-steel plate are generally used to guide the ashes falling over the ledge of 
fhe ash bowl into the ash trucks (see also pages 363 to 366 for other arrangements). 
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(D) PRODUCER CASINGS AND BRICK-LININGS 

The gas producer body generally consists of firebrick contained inside a steel 
casing, the shape of the casing and position of its fittings being arranged in such a 
way as to fit the fining. 

The primary object of the brick-lining is to serve as a heat inf^ulator and a 
fireproof agent; and although in the early forms of Siemens gas producers (see 
fig. 44), and even in some of the modern semi-gas fired furnaces (where producer 
and furnace brickwork are built in one) the brickwork is only held together with a 
few steel sections and tie bolts, it is now general practice to encase the brick¬ 
fining with steel, for obvious reasons concerning the superiority of this material 
in regard to resisting mechanical stresses and impermeability to gas leakages. 

Some gas producers are provided with bricks throughout their whole depth 

and at the crown; others 
have the side partly or 
wholly water-cooled; and 
again, others have a 
water-cooled top. Apart 
from one or two ex¬ 
ceptions (fig. 150), every 
gas producer body is 
provided with a bricked 
portion. 

Most of the early types 
of gas producers were 
rectangular or square in 
cross section. It was 
soon found, however, that 
Fig. 92.—Dibeot Ratchet Dkive fob Ash Bowl. unless the fuel were SQ 

distributed over the top 

of the fuel bed that the latter became of even depth throughout, there was 
always a tendency for the fire to burn brighter at those parts where the least 
fuel depth existed. Since with a producer circular in cross section and centrally 
placed fuel-feeding device there is more likelihood of obtaining a fuel bed of even 
depth, practically no modem producers are made of any other cross section than 
circular. The circular shape has the further advantage that the bricks which form 
the cylindrical fining key easily with one another, due to their taper shape. 

Design of Brick-lining 

Fig. 93 shows a few details of various types of brick-fining. 

''Views o, c, and d show three difierent systems of fining, viz.— ' 

a, A ring of 9 x 4^ x 3* firebricks which are backed by a 2* fining of insulating 
bricks .between which and the steel casing about thickness of fireclay 
16 rammed doyin. 
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e, A ring of 9'x 4x 3' firebricks which are backed by a 4^* thick linin g of 
common red brick with a thi6k layer of tightly rammed fireclay. 

d, A ring of 9' x 4^' x 3' firebricks which are laid about away from the steel 
casing, this space being rammed with fireclay. 

These three systems, all of which are in vogue, have been arranged in the order 
)f cost—the most expensive'first, ihe cheapest last. It has been customary in many 
producers to provide a backing of sand, coke, or ashes, of say 2' thickness,-instead 
)f the insulating bricks. This will not be satisfactory in case the lower part of the 
jrick-lining should become damaged, a brick be poked out, etc., the ultimate result 
jeing that the gases will pass between the bricks and the casing. 

For gas producers pro¬ 
dded with circumferential 
lir supply it is most 
jssential that the bricks 
■emain absolutely tight 
tgaiust the casing, thus 
jreventing any short- 
urcuiting of the air be- 
iween the bricks and the 
^asing to the top of the 
'uel bed. 

Seeing that the radia- 
;ion losses from the shells 
)f gas producers are gener- 
lUy of a low order (see 
3p. 57-69), we may take 
t that the system of 
ining shown in d will be 



Fireclay 


Firebricki 


Arch Bricks 


'Body Bricks 


iatisfactory for most jvjg gg —Details of Bkickinq Systems fob Pkodccek Casiso. 
purposes, except perhaps 

:or producers where the temperatures in the lower part are very high, in which 
'.ases either of the systems a and e will be satisfactory. 

The body bricks should always be laid as headers, the various layers being 
bonded as shown in b ; the joints between each brick should be made as thin as 
possible and under no circumstances should this exceed J". 

The fireclay used for setting the bricks should always be made from the same 
day as the bricks, and it should not be prepared thick like a mortar, but rather 
;hin and fluid, like a paste or thick whitewash. One ton of fireclay should be quite 
sufficient for setting 4000 standard 9' x 4^* x 3" firebricks. 

Since nearly all producers are cylindrical in shape, the body bricks should have 
•adial sides; thus the completed brick ring will become properly keyed together. 
It is not necessary to make all bricks radial; every other brick may be a standard 
1 X 4^* X 3* brick, while each of the remaining bricks receives the taper of two. 

13 
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Although the brick sketches all show a total lining not less than 9’ thick, it 
should be mentioned that this thickness'is not essential on smaller producers, and 

at the upper parts of producers 
which are worked cooler at the 
top. A common thickness on many 
small anthracite power producers 
is £>". 

At the top of the body bricks, 
from which the brick crown springs, 
I care should be taken that proper 
' seating bricks (see e, fig. 93) are 

ON Peoducer Casing. provided for the crown, and that 

these are set right back against the 
shell, otherwise a later “ sliding out ” of the brick crown may have disastrous 
results. Such a brick as that shown is, of course, a shape that will have to be 
specially moulded. In designing this or any other special bricks care should be 


pniiiiS 


taken to avoid, as far as 
practicable, any sharp cor¬ 
ners, as these may be easily 
broken off in transit. 

Similar remarks apply to 
the design of other specials, 
for instance, poking hole 
blocks (see fig. 94). The 
poke hole shown here con¬ 
sists of four identical pieces, 
having sufficient internal 
slope to allow for efficient 
poking; these pieces are 
made of such external shape 
as to fit in with the ordinary 
body bricks without excess¬ 
ive cutting of these to suit. 
It will be noted that no 
corners of leas angle than 
90° exist on these specials. 

AMien manholes or ex¬ 
plosion doors are to be pro¬ 
vided for in the body, the 
openings will be arched over, 
and in the case of the man¬ 
hole lining bricks will be 



Fio. 95 .—Details of Cbown Beicks fob Chapman Pboduokb. 


insertecyrom the outside, so that they may be quickly removed when required. 

The gas outlet branch, which is generally taken off directly from the body, may 
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be lined with 3" or thick circular firebricks which join into the body bricks, the 
latter being cut to suit. (See fig. 51.) 

The brick crown will also have to be supplied with poke hole blocks to permit 
poking being done from the top in a vertical direction, otherwise, excepting for the 
circumferential seating blocks shown in fig. 93 (e), the crown bricks may be made 
from ordinary “ bullheads,” that is, bricks tapered in two directions. 

In many cases it is usual to make the crown altogether of special blocks (see 
fig. 95, which shows a detail of the crown for a Chapman producer); obviously, 
where a crown has to carry directly the whole of a mechanical stirring device, as 
well as take up all stresses caused by the fuel agitation, special care has to be taken 
that, in addition to a sound design, the work is carefully executed. 

The pear-shaped openings in the blocks Bj, Bj, B 4 , and Bj are made thus to 
conform to the curve described by a poker from each hole when it has to reach that 
])art of the top surface of the fuel bed which has to be poked therefrom. 

Some brick crowns are covered with steel or cast-iron plates; so long as no 
high gas pressure exists at the top this is not necessary, if a layer of hard burnt 
bricks set in cement or pitch is laid on top of the crown. (See figs. 50 and 51.) Brick 
tops such as these should be built slightly higher in the centre (say 1 " higher than 
at the edges), so as to allow for drainage of rain water. 

Quality of Bricks used for linino Gas Producers 

Except in the tuyere part of liquid slag producers, where (as mentioned pp, 133- 
148) special bricks are required, it is very seldom the case that temperatures higher 
than 1300“ C. are required to be resisted, and for this reason it is clear that from a 
heat-resisting point of view we do not require a very special brick. Even second- 
class firebricks will be satisfactory in many cases. 

A few melting points and refractory coefficients of gas firoducer bricks used in 
this country are given in Table 64. 

Harvard 1 gives the following melting points for various refractory materials, 
which will serve as a general guide and for comparative purposes 

Second-class firebrick (clay) . . . 1400-1650° C. 

First-class firebrick (clay) . , . above 1560“ C. 

Alumina (AI 2 O 3 ) softens at . . . 1970° C. 

Silica bricks soften at . . . . 1750-1800“ C. 

Magnesia bricks soften at . . . 2000° C. 

Only the smaller part of the fireclay brick is fresh clay, the remainder being 
crushed and graded “ grog ” generally obtained from previously burnt firebricks. 
The main constituents of the fireclay are, of course, silica and alumina, with which 
are mixed iron, titanium, calcium, magnesium, potassium, and sodium compounds, 
all of which can only be looked upon as undesirable constituents in regard to 
the refractoriness of the finished brick. From pp. 125-126 we have seen how the 
cough rule of Blschof may be applied for judging the approximate refractoriness of 

^ Refractories and Furnaces. 
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Tabi+tj 64 

Bmitish Fireclays : Analyses, Melting Points, and Kefractory Coefficients 


District .... 

Stourbridge. 

Yorkshire. 

Lancs. 

Durham. 

Scotland. 

Analysis of dry clay 











per cent; 











SiOj . 

64-3 

66-4 

58-52 

68-30 

57-7 

68-24 

57-72 


61-66 

TiOj . . . 


1-3 

. . 

0-98 

1-89 


1-47 



AI 2 O 3 . 

30-8 

40-4 

38-39 

26-99 

36-9 

27-76 

36-11 


32-63 

^6203 . 

1-48 

1-02 

1-54 

1-93 

1-42 

1-35 

2-81 


3-67 

MnO . . . 


, , 

. . 

. , 

, , 


, . 



. * 

MgO . . . 

0-89 


0-11 

0-51 

0-66 

0-72 

0-46 


0-96 

CaO . . . 

0-33 

0-18 

0-42 

0-33 

0-27 

0-16 

0-36 


0-85 

KjO . . . 

2-06 

0-58 

1-02 

0-83 

0-61 

1-73 

1-0 


0-43 

Na.iO . . . 


0-60 


0-20 

0-32 

0-03 

0-3 



Refractory teat: 








Load 1 

60 Ibs.^q. In. 

Cone No. 


35 

. . 

, , 

, , 

, « 

31 


16-17 ' 

Temperature ° C. . 


1770 


• , 

, . 

. . 

1690 

1460-1480 1 

Refractory coefSoient 

1-81 

7-8 

5-2 

1-69 

4-1 

1-72 

2-79 


1-7 


a mixture of compounds of this class. Regarding firebricks only, it will, however, 
be of additional interest to refer to the softening temperature curve for various clay 
cones made from mixtures of pure alumina and silica. This is given in fig. 96. From 
this it will be clear that the higher the alumina content the more refractory will 



Fig. 96. —Melting Point Cgbve fob Sujca and Alumina Mixtuees. 


be the clqy, and that at about 10 per cent alumina and 90 per cent silica content th® 
eutectic mixture of lowest melting point (about 1600° C.) is reached. 
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be lined with 3" or thick circular firebricks which join into the body bricks, the 
latter being cut to suit. (See fig. 51.) 

The brick crown will also have to be supplied with poke hole blocks to permit 
poking being done from the top in a vertical direction, otherwise, excepting for the 
circumferential seating blocks shown in fig. 93 (e), the crown bricks may be made 
from ordinary “ bullheads,” that is, bricks tapered in two directions. 

In many cases it is usual to make the crown altogether of special blocks (see 
fig. 95, which shows a detail of the crown for a Chapman producer); obviously, 
where a crown has to carry directly the whole of a mechanical stirring device, as 
well as take up all stresses caused by the fuel agitation, special care has to be taken 
that, in addition to a sound design, the work is carefully executed. 

The pear-shaped openings in the blocks Bj, Bj, B 4 , and Bj are made thus to 
conform to the curve described by a poker from each hole when it has to reach that 
])art of the top surface of the fuel bed which has to be poked therefrom. 

Some brick crowns are covered with steel or cast-iron plates; so long as no 
high gas pressure exists at the top this is not necessary, if a layer of hard burnt 
bricks set in cement or pitch is laid on top of the crown. (See figs. 50 and 51.) Brick 
tops such as these should be built slightly higher in the centre (say 1 " higher than 
at the edges), so as to allow for drainage of rain water. 

Quality of Bricks used for linino Gas Producers 

Except in the tuyere part of liquid slag producers, where (as mentioned pp, 133- 
148) special bricks are required, it is very seldom the case that temperatures higher 
than 1300“ C. are required to be resisted, and for this reason it is clear that from a 
heat-resisting point of view we do not require a very special brick. Even second- 
class firebricks will be satisfactory in many cases. 

A few melting points and refractory coefficients of gas firoducer bricks used in 
this country are given in Table 64. 

Harvard 1 gives the following melting points for various refractory materials, 
which will serve as a general guide and for comparative purposes 

Second-class firebrick (clay) . . . 1400-1650° C. 

First-class firebrick (clay) . , . above 1560“ C. 

Alumina (AI 2 O 3 ) softens at . . . 1970° C. 

Silica bricks soften at . . . . 1750-1800“ C. 

Magnesia bricks soften at . . . 2000° C. 

Only the smaller part of the fireclay brick is fresh clay, the remainder being 
crushed and graded “ grog ” generally obtained from previously burnt firebricks. 
The main constituents of the fireclay are, of course, silica and alumina, with which 
are mixed iron, titanium, calcium, magnesium, potassium, and sodium compounds, 
all of which can only be looked upon as undesirable constituents in regard to 
the refractoriness of the finished brick. From pp. 125-126 we have seen how the 
cough rule of Blschof may be applied for judging the approximate refractoriness of 

^ Refractories and Furnaces. 
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Table 65 


Heat Conductivity Coefficients 



Conductivity. 


Gr. cals, per sec. 
per cub. cm. per 

rc. 

Kg. cals, per 
hour per cub. m. 
per 1“ C, 

Firebrick burnt at 1050° C. 

•0037 

1-.32 

Same burnt at 1300° C. 

•0050 

1-81 

Silica brick burnt at 1050° C. 

•0020 

•71 

„ „ „ 1300° C. 

•0031 

M2 

Firebrick (about 1000° C.). 

•0042 

1-51 

„ (mean 500-1300° C.). 

•0040 

1-45 

,, (mean 0-1300° C.). 

•0031 

1-1 . 

Chequer brick (about 1000° C.). 

•0038 

1-38 

Magnesium carbonate (85 per cent) (20-190° C.) av. 

•00017 

•062 

Asbestos (36 lbs. per cub. ft.), 600° C. . . . 

•00056 

•201 

„ ,. „ „ 50° C. . . . 

•00042 

•151 

Silver, 0-100° C. 

1 

360 


Design of Casing 

The casing of a gas producer is generally made of steel, although for suction or 
anthracite gas producers of small capacity it is not uncommon to find some makers 
who prefer to supply the casings in cast iron, the main reason being cheaper first- 
cost, especially when the producer manufacture is laid down on a mass production 
basis. 

A producer casing is a cylindrical vertical shell made from steel plates either 
riveted or welded together, provided with top and bottom curbs of rolled sections 
to give the shell sufficient stipness, and also to facilitate making the connections to the 
top and bottom end of the shell. If the joints between the plates are riveted, these 
should be caulked so that the casing becomes gas-tight. In some cases the riveted 
steel shells are not caulked, but this is not good practice, since, although brick-linings 
may be gas-tight for a considerable time, the wear and tear in the lower part will 
sooner or later cause fissures in the bricks through which gas may escape. 

-The minimum steel plate thickness of which a riveted joint can be caulked" is 

but from the point of view of fife of the plant it is inadvisable in good practice 
to use steel plates for the riveted casings of less than thick ; indeed, for intensively 
worked gag, producers the steel plates in the lower parts should not be made less 
than thick. 
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Fig. 97 shows in detail typical desi^s j soeel casings, A and B being for a 
static producer, while C is for a mechanical grate producer. 

Dealing with type A : here the producer is t j be covered with a f* thick top 
plate and the top angle curb is made 4' x 2^" x thus enabling a bolted asbestos 
packed joint to be made for the top plate and leaving extra space on the top angle, 
which may be used for the support of the platform plates. The steel shell is made 
of U top tier and j'^g' bottom tier, the latter carrying at its lower end a 3" x 3' x 
angle curb, which is bolted to the ribbed 1" thick angle-shaped casting, made in 
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sections, which forms a seating for the producer, and also “ seals off,” in the water 
lute, the internal contents from the outside. 

Dealing with type B : here there is no top plate, the producer crown being 
provided with a brick paving. A small angle curb at the top serves as a support 
for the platform plates. The shell is made from two tiers of J" thick plates carrying 
an internal bottom curb, which is riveted to an annular steel base plate (say f' 
thick), to which is again riveted a mild steel lute plate (say f* thick), which is 
provided with a stiffening bead of flat iron. Type B is a cheaper construction than 
type A, but it is quite satisfactory for many purposes. It is likely, however, that 
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after six or eight years’ continuous use, the lute plates will corrode through and 
require replacement, which will not be the case in regard to the cast-iron lute plate, 
type A. 

Dealing with type C: here the top cover has been assumed to consist of a 
series of cast-iron plates, for the supporting of which the upper end of the steel 
shell carries a small internal angle curb, while an outside curb is provided to carry 
the platform plates. The shell has two tiers, the‘top one being thick, and the- 
bottom I" thick. The bottom tier is further reinforced by heavy angle curbs ; the 

reason for this heavier design is 



that the lower part of the steel 
casing being supported from, say, 
four bent columns is a kind of 
circular guder from which the whole 
producer weight is carried. To 
ensure the elimination of buckling 
of the steel plates at the angle m, 
it is ad-visable to see that ,the 
bricks are brought right up against 
the casing or that the clay behind 
is rammed very hard. The lute 
plate is provided with a cast-iron 
liner to take up the wear caused 
by the crushing of the clinker by 
the mechanical grate. 

The above described casings will 
all be fitted -with seatings for man¬ 
holes, explosion doors, poking holes, 
etc., in such numbers and in such 
places as the particular design of 
producer dictates. 

Most of the larger producer 
casings are riveted up on site, and 
from the point of -view of appear¬ 
ance and of having the least 


Fio. 98.—^Vkbity Ebibfobced Cokobete Gas 
Producer. 


possible obstruction for the brick¬ 
layer, all riveting should be done 


from the inside, flat heads being 
made. There is no need to countersink the rivet holes on the inside. 


The matter of the design of water-jacketed tops or casings is dealt with else¬ 
where (pp. 246-264); suffice it to say here that the plate thicknesses in casings 
near the ash and oxidation zone should not be less than f', and the plates should 
have hammer-welded joints. For plates facing the top layers of the fuel bed the 
employmegt of thinner sections is quite justifiable. 

Before leaving the Sjibject of casing materials and design, reference should be 
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made to figs. 98 and 99 showing 
producers for which the casings 
are made in reinforced concrete. 

Fig. 98 shows Verity’s gas pro¬ 
ducer,^ which has been built in 
Italy and’ which is designed to 
gasify about 4 tons of theoretical’y 
dry hgnite per hour ; it has an in¬ 
ternal diameter of 6 m. (16 ft. 6 in.), 
corresponding to a gasification 
rate of 203 kg./sq. m. and hour 
or 41 Ibs./sq. ft. and hour. 

During the War some rein¬ 
forced concrete gas producers were 
built in cases where the supply 
of steel for the producer casings 
could not be arranged for. A 
design of mechanical grate pro¬ 
ducer (by the Power Gas Corpora¬ 
tion) is shown in fig. 99. 

Deahng with fig. 98, practi¬ 
cally all parts except those that 
come into contact with the lower 
part of the fire are made from 
reinforced concrete; even such 
parts as the fuel-charging hopper 
and top plate are made from this 
material, the latter being considered 
a practicable proposition for pro¬ 
ducers gasifying such a moist fuel 
as the Valdano hgnite. By means 
of columns A and circular girder 
F at the top is suspended the 
producer casing B, the lower end 
of which is drawn together to a 
circular beam M, upon which rests 
the firebrick fining L; between 
the latter and the casing B is left 
an annular space G, which is filled 
with porous insulating bricks which 
should be wide enough to enable 



Fro. 99. —PowBB Gas REntroBoiD CoscBBTii Gas 
Pboduceb. 


the temperature stresses between the inside and the outside layers of the reinforced 
concrete casing B to be maintained within such limits as can be resisted by'the 


‘ TKt Engineer , March 31, 1922. 
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einforcement bars in the concrete. Longitudinal expansion stresses are obviously 
ffovided for by the special method of suspension, the temperature stresses 
neiitioned being between cylindrical layers of uneven temperature. 

Dealing with fig. 99, this shows a,design of a reinforced concrete encased gas 
)roducer provided with mechanical grate and feeding hopper in cast iron, while the 
uel storage bunker is made from reinforced concrete. \^en steel is obtainable a 
nechanical producer of the size shown is much cheaper to execute in steel and cast 
ron only than in part reinforced concrete. It is shown, however, to indicate what 
n the past has been a commercial possibility. 

In view of the iron and steel prices that are likely to obtain in this country in 
he near future, reinforced concrete producers are unlikely to prove an economical 
iroposition. 


(E) HAND-FED AND HAND-POKED PRODUCERS 

The chief requirements of a fuel-feeding device, whether static or mechanical, 
re:— 

(1) The fuel should be distributed as evenly as possible. 

(2) Fuel charging should be effected without any gas loss to the outside. 

The evenness of distribution of the fuel over the whole of the fuel bed is, of 
ourse, best achieved with 'a feeding device placed centrally at the top of a gas 
Toducer, circular in shape. Since the rate of gasification may be different in one 
lart of the producer than in another, due to unevenness in fuel bed resistance, it 
! necessary both with static and mechanical feeds to counterbalance such uneven 
lurning by raking fuel across the fuel bed with the poker, or reducing the rate of 
asification. The purpose of all mechanically stirred or poked producers is to over- 
ome the uneven burning by filling the fresh fuel into any voids or openings that 
lay occur in the fuel bed. 

Whether or no such uneven gasification occurs, that static fuel-feeding device 
fhich does not feed evenly or (with unevenly graded material) feeds larger pieces of 
uel more to one part of the fuel bed than to another, is always likely to cause either 
lower gasification rate or produce gas of a lower quality than could be produced 
nth an efficient fuel feed. 

The capacity of the static fuel-charging device is also a point which requires 
ttention in so far as with larger gas producers more fuel has to be supplied per 
nit of time, and if the quantity charged at one time be small, the more often will 
he operator have to work the feeding device. Except in cases where caking 
oals^are to be gasified, it is customary practice to make the fuel-charging capacity 
orrespond to that amount of fuel which is gasified in twenty to thirty minutes. If 
irge quantities of coking coal are charged in bulk instead of in small quantities at 
time, there is more likelihood of uneven burning. 

It will The plain that with a volatile fuel the gas quality will alter during th? 
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iliarging intervals, thus immediately after charging it will generally contain a much 
arger quantity of the distillation gases Jpum the fuel than previous to the time of 
jharging ; a variation in practice of 5 to 10 per cent either way from the average 
;as heating value is not unusual in hand-polced and hand-charged gas producers of 
ihaUow fuel depth. Obviously this remark applies to installations of single unit 
producers, Since gas quality fluctuations of this kind are considerably lessened when 
he gas is supplied from a battery of producers. 

In some cases the fuel is not charged directly on top of the fuel bed, but into 
i centrally placed fuel bell or container from which it is allowed to flow or roll by 
p-avity along its angle of repose to whatever point of the fuel bed be the lowest. 
In this way a constant fuel bed depth and shape is maintained. This system, how- 
iver, can only be used with fuels which do not become sticky before entering the 
:uel bed, since stickiness will prevent the free rolling of the fuel particles. Such a 
nethod is further limited to fuels of even grading, since unevenly graded fuels will 
36 “ trimmed ” in rolling down an incline, thus causing the largest fuel pieces to 
roll farthest away from the fuel bell while the smaller fuel pieces remain in the 
rentre, thus causing the fuel bed resistance to become uneven across the diameter, 
since in most cases the fuel bed resistance is less near the brick-lining than at the 
jentre, it will be realized that any trimming of the fuel particles from a centrally 
sliced bell will not have the effect of equalizing the resistance, but rather increase 
;he unevenness of the same. While the gas quality is more likely to be constant 
ind independent of the charging intervals, when the producer is provided with a 
uel bell, it is not certain that the gasification rate can be made as high as when no 
hel-feeding bell is supplied. 

In the earlier types of gas producers the fuel was shovelled in through an open 
loor in a similar way to what is now customary on a boiler fire. Such types of fuel- 
iharging devices are even used to-day, but only in cases where furnace and producer 
ire built together in one common brick setting, as is customary with many semi- 
;asified furnaces. See, for instance, fig. 38. 

Such fuel-charging devices are not gas-tight, since, when charging, air will be 
lucked in (if worked with chimney draught) or gas escape to the outside (if 
vorked under pressure). 

Fig. 44 shows the way in which Siemens first overcame this difficulty by 
naking a fuel container (hopper), which in addition to the top cover was closed 
vith a flap at the base, thereby allowing coal to be filled into the hopper without 
iscape of gas. After shovelling the coal into the hopper the flat top cover was secured 
n a gas-tight manner, and the flap opened by means of the counterbalanced lever. 
The provision of a flap at the base of a hopper is, however, not a satisfactory means 
or causing an even fuel distribution, for which reason most modern static feeds are 
ilosed at the base with a conical valve such as is also customary in blast furnace- 
jharging hoppers. 

Fig. 100 shows a sectional elevation drawing of a coal-charging hopper of about 
t ton capacity. It consists of the hopper body A of slightly taper shape, having a 
i' 6' internal diameter opening at the base, where it is closed by means of a cast- 
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iron conical valve B; at the top the hopper is provided with a conical cover C, 
with a 16' diameter opening closed with Ihe fuel inlet slide D. The base of the 
hopper and the external face of the valve are machined so as to enable a gas-tight 
joint to be obtained. The apex of B ig riveted to a wrought-iron tail rod E, which 
through a system of links is connected ijp to the lever F, which in its turn is con¬ 
nected to the lever H carrying counterbalance weight J. F and H ard both fixed 
to the fulcrum shaft G, which rests in bearings in«the hopper body A, the lever F 
being inside the hopper and the lever H outside, available for operation by the 
producer-man. 

The weight J should not only balance the weight of the valve B, but also that 
jart of the weight of coal that it supports; since this involves a heavy weight (for 
I ton fuel charge), the balance weight J is carried on two rollers K, so that instead 


I of having to lift up the heavy weight the man 

S pushes the weight so far towards the hopper 

body that the leverage of the balance weight 
becomes too small for the fuel charge, thus 
causing the internal 
valve to open of 
^ \ f its own accord. 

^ _Similarly, but in the 

reverse way, the 
' ^ hopper valve is 

closed again with¬ 
out causing the 
man to exert too great an effort. 

i<- 2 ^ 9 " —>i particular hopper shown is one used 

in connection with a' gas producer having a 
Fiq. 100.— Static Fuel-chaeqing Hofi'kii. central fuel-feeding bell, hence it is possible 

to make the valve B of ordinary cast iron. 
In such cases where the under side of the valve is exposed to the radiation from 
the top of a hot fuel bed, it is advisable to make the valve of hematite cast 
iron, or better cast steel. Further, to allow for easy renewal, it is advisable to 
substitute the tail rod E, the riveted head of which is exposed to the heat of the 
fire, by a vertical link fixed at the lower end to the valve by means of a pin (see 
fig. 102). : 


l<- 2 '~ 9 --~^ 


Detailed views of the top slide for the fuel hopper are shown in fig. 101. The 
slide is revolved round the pin L, the particular advantage claimed for the design 
shown being that the slide carries an extension piece provided with a 16' diameter 
opening M of conical shape, which gmdes the coal charged from an overhead storage 
hoppejr and also reduces the loss caused by the blowing about of coal dust durinjg 
charging. 


This particular hopper is-unsuitable for producers in which the fuel has to be 
shovelled into the' hopper by hand, because it is too tall and the top-charging 
opening too small for shovel feeding. 




UAa rituuucjiiit nrjiia 




A more suitable hopper for this purpose is shown in fig. 102, which consists 
of a cylindrical body i ^ 


B, 2' to 2' 9" high 
(depending upon 
capacity), closed at 
the top by* means of 



a steel top plate A, 
which leaves an open¬ 
ing of 2' 6' to 3' 6" dia¬ 
meter clear for shovel¬ 
ling in the coal; the 
principle of operation 
is otherwise as de¬ 
scribed in reference to 
fig. 100. Attention 
should, however, be 
drawn to the remov¬ 
able seat C for the 
hopper valve, which 




enables quick ex- joi,— Detail of Top Slide foe Static Foel-ohaEoino Hoppee. 


change or repair of 

any parts damaged by the fire. D is a casting the object of which is to cause the 



Fio. 102. —Fuel Hoppee foe Hot Gas Peoddoee 
AND Shovel FEEDma. 


fuel to fall into the pro¬ 
ducer in annular shape, 
the diameter of this ring, 
and of the valve F, being 
altered to correspond to 
the diameter of the pro¬ 
ducer. For producers of 
large diameter it is often 
difficult to cause the fuel 
to be charged more to 
the edges than the centre, 
especially with fuels of a 
small grading, in which 
cases a valve of larger 
diameter, say such as is 
indicated at E, may be 
usefully employed. With 
fuels of uneven grading 
it will, of course, be plain 
that the larger particles 


(which bounce more) will be spread farther away from the centre than the sihaller 
particles, in which cases a valve of a large diameter is also an advantage. 
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Another method of deflecting the falling fuel, either towards the centre or the 
edges, is shown in flg. 103, which represents the design used on the Hilger gae 
producers. 

It will be clear that the centre o^ the valve on opening will not travel exactly 



Distribution 
towards Centre. 


Distribution 
towards Edges, 


Fia. 103. —Fuel Hopper for Hilqer Producer. 


along the axis of the producer, depending upon the angle of movement v and the 
length of the lever arm N (fig. 102). In general practice, and where the charging 
levers are carefully made and dimensioned, this will not be found to have any serious 



Fuel Dietribution OrviinaPi^ Puel Distribution towards 

to Centre. Distribution* the Circumference* 


Fig. 104. —Fuel Hopper foe Bamao Producer. 

consequence upon the gasification results. Figs. 104 and 105 are examples, showing 
how the movement of the hopper valve may be made to follow strictly the producer 
axis. ^ ' ' 

Fig. 104 shows a hopper such as is supplied by the Bamag Company, Germany> 
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?he fuel valve A contains at the top a gliding spindle which moves inside a vertical 
uhe B, thereby preventing the movement of the valve links from having any effect 
ipon the position of the valve. By adjusting the amount that the coal valve is 
ipened, the operator has it in his power to .cause the fuel to be deflected towards 
he centre or edges, as may be required. It will be seen that the under side of the 
"alve is arranged for lining with firebrick to prevent too rapid burning out. 

The “ Vulcan ” charging hopper shown in fig. 105 also provides means for 
;uiding the valve in a vertical straight line path. Its particular points of interest 
tre, however, that 
he fuel is shovelled 
n through a side 
loor A, and that 
he valve is moved 
)y chain and chain- 
vheel segments and 
lot by levers. 

Fig. 106 shows a 
ype of hopper which 
Las been used on 
ome of the Kerpely 
iroducers. By hav- 
ng two levers, A 
.nd B, which can 
le jointly or inde- 
lendently operated, 
t is possible to in- 
lependently control 
he position of the 
wo valves C and D. 

Three relative posi- 
ions of opening are 
ndicated in the 
igure ; in the first 
losition the fuel is 
uainly charged to 

he edges; in the second position mainly towards the centre; and in the third 
losition both to the centre and to the edges. 

On some American gas producers it is customary to subdivide the fuel charged 
com the hopper into spouts feeding to various parts of the fuel bed. Fig. 107 shows 
,s an example the four point distributor as used on the Sharp-Basset producer (see 
,lso fig. 160), a fuel feed hopper of ordinary design being secured by means of the 
tuds at the top of the casting. 

A different type of charging device is shown in fig. 108, a design which is tery 
ommonly used on suction producers or on anthracite or coke producers of small 
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capacity. It consists of a hoUow cast-iron tfipered container or cock A, whick is fitted 
in a gas-tight manner into a corresponding seat provided in the main hopper body D, 
■which is provided ■with openings at the top (for filling in fuel) and Ej at bottom 
(for ilisc barging fuel). The valve is provided with an opening B, which is of such a 
size that it is impossible for Ej or Ej to be in connection with one another, a point 
which is of great importance on producers in which the top of the fuel b4d is worked 



Pia. 106. —Fuel Distbibutob fob Kebpbly Pboduoee. 


under suction, since it prevents the occurrence of explosions (due to the sucking in 
of air) which might take place, and indeed have taken place, with double-door hoppers 
such as have been previously described. The cock A can be revolved by means of 
the handle C, while any wear is taken up by tightening the spring F. 

Fig. 109 indicates a similar type of rotary stoking valve used by Crossley Bros., 
which also shows how it is possible by fixing the valve A on a fuel container B, and 
feeding bdl t, to provide such an ample storage of fresh fuel in the top of the 
4-1,0^ l»oTi.^.p>iaT(TiTnr np.ftd nnlv take nlace at several hours’ in^terval, and yet 
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•the fuel-bed depth is maintained constant. Obviously the system shown mainly 
applies to small gas producers. D is a poke hole, closed with a plug (of which a 
number are provided all round), while E shows a poker inserted through one of these. 


Eig. 110 represents another 
system of continuous fuel feed¬ 
ing during intervals between 
charging, as adopted in the 
Pierson (of Paris) suction pro¬ 
ducer. Fuel is supplied to the 
hopper B about once a day, 
and by making the bell mouth 
E of proportionally very much 
smaller diameter than in the 
case of fig. 109, a larger free 
area is obtained for the producer 
gas leaving the top of the fuel. 

The supply of a fuel from a 
continuous feeding central bell 
mouth has the disadvantage that 
with fuel of uneven grading 
there is a tendency to trim the 
larger pieces to the edges. 

Many suggestions have been 



Fm. ,107. —Fuet. Distributor tor Suaup-Uasset 

I’ROIJ UCER. 


made to overcome this. Fig. 111 


shows the Kynoch suction jiroduoer, in which the gas is removed from the centre of 
the jiroducer at a considerable distance below the top of the freshly introduced fuel. 
Fig. 112 shows a German design in which the gas is also removed in the centre 



and below the top level of the 
fuel; the fuel is not supplied 
centrally as in the Kynoch 
producer, but from a hopper at 
the side, for which reason the 
gas offtake pipe is arranged to 
be revolved and provided with 
means whereby the fuel bed is 
stirred up at the same time. 

The disadvantages attaching 
to the use of central gas outlet 
pipes are that the dust loss is 
generally high (due to the 


higher gas velocity at the top 
smface of the fuel); the fuel bed is not visible to the operator; in some ca^ea 
channelling of the fire towards the centre is caused, and the inner pipe connections 
are liable to burn out. 


14 
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Another system for economizing in Ij^e labour used for charging the producer, 
and yet maintaining a constant fuel depth, is shown in fig. 47. Such a system is 
not exclusively used in the Stein producer described, but has been employed on 
other gas producers having a rectangular cross section and an inclined grate. 

Most of the previously described fuel-feeding devices have been used for coal, 
anthracite, coke, or other hard fuels of comparatively high specific gravity. When 
fuels such as peat blocks (especially light ones), timber, wood twigs and branches. 



Fuel-fbedinq Beix B^q. 110. —Piebson Suction Gas Pro ducib. 


or other refuse of vegetable origin, have to be gasified, the design of the charging 
device must be such as to take into account the physical properties of the fuel, 
especially its specific gravity and its tendency to “ hang up.” 

So far as the determination of the storage capacity of the charging hopper is 
concerned. Table 66 states the weight in lbs. per cub. ft. or kg. per cub. m. of various 
fudi when stored in bulk form. From this it will be particularly clear that the fuej 
storage capacity of a wood- or vegetable-refuse producer will be only one-fifth of that 
of a coal producer of the same diameter and fuel depth; further, due to the fact that 
the heating value of the vegetable fuel supplied is only one-half to one-third that of 
bituminops coal, the Aeoi. storage capacity is only one-tenth to one-fifteenth. These 
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Table 66 

Weights of various b’uels in Bulk 



Lbs. per cub. ft. 

Kg. per cub. m. 

e 

Anthracite . 

52-56 

830-900 

Bituminous coal : 



Average nuts . 

48 

770 

„ slack . 

53 

850 

Kuhr coal . 

58 

930 

Saar coal . 

45 

720 

Coke : 



(From coke-ovens) — Hard 

24-33 

380-530 

(From gasworks) — Soft .... 

23-29 

360-470 

Breeze . 

35 

560 

Brown coal : 



4ir dry (lumps) . 

40-49 

660-780 

Bohemian brown coal .... 

47 

750 

Peat : 



■ Peat dust in sacks . . . . ’ . 

22-27 

350-440 

Briquettes . . ' . 

39 

620 

Hand-cut peat (sods) 

11-25 

180-400 

Wood: 

- j 


Oak logs . 

26 

420 

Beech logs . 

25 

400 

Pitch-pine logs. 

20 

320 

Charcoal ; 



Soft woods. 

10 

160 

Hard „ . 

15' 

240 

Sawdust. 

11 

177 

Straw ; 



Loose. 

5 

80 

In bales. 

20 

320 

Cork : 



Eefuse (dust). 

22 

350 


The volume oooupied by a stored fuel depends not only on the specific gravity proper of l!he 
single fuel particle, but also upon the grading, and whether the fuel is piled loosely or shaken. 
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points should be catefully borne in mind when designing both fuel-charging devices 
and generator bodies for light fuels ; not only should the hoppers be large, but they 
should also allow for quick charging. 

Fig. 113 shows a charging device^^which, according to 0. Nagel, is used on wood 
gas producers in Eussia. The hopper A and top cover B show no specific features, 
but the base valve has been made of two flaps C (hinged at the hopper'edges) which 
enable the full opening of the hopper to be available for the passage of the wood 
pieces. Since wood blocks also hang up in such overhead feed hoppers as are 
commonly supplied for coal, no overhead storage bunker is used, but a charging 


Fid. ill.—^K ynooh SucnoK Gas Pkodcobr. 



carriage run on a telpher track sup¬ 
plies fuel to the various producers; 
the base of the charging carriage is 
arranged for opening in a similar way 
to that of the flaps at the base of the 
feed hopper. 

Similar devices to this may be 
successfully employed when charging 



Fio. 112 .—Pkoduoek with Centbal 
Gas Outlet Pipe. 


producers dealing with peat sods, although the latter material is often broken up in 
a crusher to nut size, thus enabling feeding apparatus similar to those used for 
bituminous coal to be employed. 

Fig. 114 shows the Cambridge log wood producer. By opening the door B 
wopd logs up to 6' length are pushed through the square opening A, the width 
of which is equivalent to the producer diameter and the base of which is inclined, 
thus permitting the logs to be easily pushed into the producer and fall into the 
proper fv^l bed C.' Due to the fact that the producer is of the down-draught type, 
air being admitted at D and E, no great disturbance in operation takes place when 
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the charging door B is opened. Poking holes F and door G enable “ arching ” or 
“ hanging up ” of the logs in passing through the producer to be prevented. 

Fig. 116 shows a sectional elevation of the Wells gas producer, which is designed 
especially to use up or destroy vegetable refuse such as shrubs, branches, twigs, 
leaves, etc. Of particular interest in this design is the large fuel storage hopper A 
(thus allowing for the use of a bulky fuel) through which is passed the fuel agitator 
or feeder B, which is provided with prongs. By moving and turning the feeding 
rod arching of the light fuel is prevented and a continuous fuel supply ensured. A 
special feature of the 


Wells producer is that 
it is built up of small 
cast-iron plates, thus 
facilitating its erection 
in the more inaccess¬ 
ible parts of the world, 
where the only fuels 
available are those for 
which this producer has 
been designed. 

The main amount of 
hand poking of the fuel 
bed takes place from 
the producer top. Not 
only is it easier to judge 
the condition of the fuel 
bed by viewing the fixe 
from the top, and to 
counterbalance any un¬ 
evenness in feeding by 
raking the raw fuel to 
just those places where 
it is required, but a far 
better purchase upon 



any clinker “ grown on ” 
to the lining can be had 


Fio. 113. —Fuel-chaboinu Device fob Wood Peodvcer. 


by the man from the top, since he can put his whole weight behind the poker. 

Hand pokers differ in length and strength, depending upon the purpose for which 
they are used. To poke the top layers of the fuel bed (for caking), or to rake about the 
top fuel, either thin solid iron bars or welded or sohd drawn iron tubes of larger 
diameter with solid ends may be used. To poke away the clinker longer and heavier 
bars are used, the lower end being of steel and having a chisel point; and whilst 
the top poking bars may have ordinary handles as shown in fig. 109, clinker poking 
bars on large producers generally have a T head, which enables the operator to use 
a sledge hammer when very heavy clinker formation is to be dealt with. 
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Fig. 116 stows the details of a plug type of poking hole; a solid cast-iron plug 
Cj with liflodle and machined plug end fits gas-tight into the plug seat Cj, which is 
shown 2" diam. An internal cast-iron ring C 4 protects the crown bricks against 
damage by the poker bars. Since the poking bars gradually wear the plug seats out of 

their true shape, these 
should be arranged 
for quick renewal. 

Fig. 117 shows the 
detail of a ball type 
of poking hole, which 
consists of a 6 * diam. 
machined cast - iron 
ball (19) which by its 
own weight makes a 
gas - tight seat with 
the machined cast-iron 
seat (18). The ball is 
provided with a hole 
right through for the 
poker, which is gener¬ 
ally made -jlc," to 
smaller in iameter, 
to reduce the gas 
leakage loss during 
poking. 

When the pokers 
practically fill up the 
poking hole it wiU 
be clear that the man 
cannot see the effect of 
the poking work which 
he is carrying out. A 
good producer man, 
however, does not need 
to see ; he can feel it 
with the poker. All 
the same, on some gas 
producers it has been 
customary for years to have poking holes of a diameter very much in excess of .that 
of the poker, the effect of this being that not only is there a large leakage loss of 
gas during poking, but also that the escaping gas causes the men to be more averse 
to poking work than they would be otherwise. For this reason poking holes have 
been denned in which a current either of steam or air is blown across the open 
poking hole into the prcfduoer, thus preventing gas from escaping to the atmospjiere. 



Fig. 114.—Cambbidgk Log Wood Pboddcer. 
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Figs. 118 and 119 show the Pintsch type of air-blown poking hole: o is the 
poke hole plug, h the plug lever, which is provided with a second arm linked to the 
air plug cook c, through which air can be admitted from the low-pressure (ring- 
shaped) ait main d, supplied from the producer air blowers. 

When poking is to take place the lever h L« pressed down till the 
plug a is hfted cleat of its spa,ting; the lever with plug is now 
swivelled round the centre line of the cock c, which simultaneously 
admits air from d into the annular space e below the poke hole 
seating. It is claimed that the use of air in contradistinction 
to steam does not blur the operator’s vision of 
the fire; further, that since the pressure in the Char^m^ Door 
ring air main is adjusted to be only slightly above 
that of the gas pressure, very little air is blown 
into the producer. Be this as it may, with 
producers having a gas outlet temperature above 
500° C. it would appear that the air will auto¬ 
matically ignite and bum with the gas at the 
base of the poking hole in the brick crown, thus 
causing a thermal loss, the magnitude of which 
wdl depend upon the length of poking and the 
pressure difference between the air and the gas. 

Pig. 120 shows an example of a steam- 
blown poke hole such as is employed on 
the Goetz gas ])roducer. In this case the 
operator adjusts the amount of steam 
admitted to a small ring main (with slits) 
round each poking hole to such a point that gas 
is just prevented from escaping. The blowing in 
of too much steam should be avoided on hot gas 
producers, since, apart from the steam waste 
incurred, it retards the combustion of the gas. 

It is clear that the steam or air pipes being 
placed above the platform 
level, as in figs. 118 to 120, 
may cause inconvenience 
when walking about at the 
top ; this point is taken 
care of in the Wellman 
producer with steam-blown’ 
poking holes shown on the 
photograph reproduced in fig. 121, which also gives a good general idea as to the 
relative position of the fuel storage and charging hoppers. 

Such complications as steam- or ait-blown poking holes are best avoided, where 
possible, it being better to make provisions in the producer design whereby either 



Air Inkt 


Fig. 116.—Wells Wood Refuse Peoduoee. 
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hand poking can be reduced to the least possible amount, or the gas pressure at the 

top of the producer be main- 
tained automatically (if pos¬ 
sible) at practically atmo¬ 
spheric pressure. 

(F) PRODUCERS WITH 
MECHANICAL FUEL 
FEEDS 

Such devices are practi¬ 
cally exclusively used in con¬ 
nection with producers using 
bituminous coal; we may 
distinguish between two types 
of mechanical feeds depending 
upon whether the feeding 
arrangement also distributes the coal over the top surface of the fuel or not. .In 
the latter case the coal feed is generally installed in combination with mechanical 
for levelling, stirring, 



Fio. 110.— Detail ok Pluo Poking Hole. 


' j 


Machined Seat 
forBall 


%/lsbestos Pack, 





''Asbestos 

Grummet 


means tor levelling, stirring, or 
poking the fire. 

Some mechanical feeding de¬ 
vices are provided with coal- 
crushing arrangements, so that S'dtm.C.I.Ball^ 
too large pieces of coal (in case 
of uneven grading) are broken 
up previous to being fed into the 
producer. Obviously, fuel of even 
grading can be more economi¬ 
cally gasified; it is, however, 
doubtful whether the dust pro¬ 
duced by the crushing of the 
coal does not cause a higher 
gasification loss than would be 
the case if-the coal were charged 
without crushing by a static 
feed hopper in the ordinary 
way. 

For reasons explained on p. 

202, even with a mechanical and 
contiguous supply to the top of 
the fuel bed, hand poking of the 
top layers is required from time to 
time; consequently, the main saving effected by the installation of such a device 
is the labour required for. charging the fuel. It is generally also possible to obtain 


G^dia.Hokiri 
Top Plate 





Pig. 117,—Detail ok Ball Poking Hole. 
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a more constant gas quality and a sligi^itly higher rate of gasification. Since, as 


we shall see later, the agita¬ 
tion of the upper layers of 
the fuel bed is far more effec¬ 
tive in regard to producing 
gas of a hfgh and constant 
quality and at a very high 
rate of gasification than 
mechanical feeding 'per se, 
it will often be found a 
better'investment to install 
a mechanical poker or fuel 
leveller, in addition to which 
(as, so to speak, a secondary 
consideration) a mechanical 



coal feed is supplied. 


FlO. 118.— PiNTSCU AtB-BLOWN PoKE HOLE. 


Pigs. 122 to 126 show 

various types of mechanical fuel feeds and distributors, which need not be installed 
in connection with a mechanical poker, but which should all be placed concentric 



with the producer. 

The first suc¬ 
cessful fuel feed 
was designed by the 
Swedish engineer, 
K. W. Bildt, and is 
shown in fig. 122, 
while fig. 123 shows 
a detail of the dis¬ 
tributor. A fuel¬ 
charging chute / 
with valve g admits 
coal to the hopper 
h, through the 
vertical centre line 
of which a revolv- 
able shaft k is 
suspended. This 
shaft carries at its 
upper end a worm 


PiQ. 119.—PisTSCH Am-BLOws Poke Hole. wheel through 

which it is caused 


to revolve about 10 to 30 revolutions per hour, depending upon circumstances; 
the shaft is adjustable in a vertical direction by means of hand wheel m and screw 
thread 1. At the lower end the shaft carries a fuel distributor n of cast steel. 
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The shaft is stayed from an intermediate bearing carried from the hopper 
body h. At the lower end the hopper body is narrowed down to a smaller 



12U—Goetz Steam-blown Poke Hole. 

diameter o, from which the fuel is delivered on to the top surface a of the fuel 
distributor (see fig. 123). This top surface is designed so that the fuel falUjig 



Fio. 121. —Wellman Pboduceb with Steam-blown Poke Holes. 

round the <(jicumference is distributed as near as possible evenly over the whole fuel 
surface. It will be noticed that coal may either be distributed from an outwardly 
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inolined surface b and an inwardly inclined one fej; in no position is the incline of 
these surfaces with a horizontal plane the same. 



I'm. 122. —Bildt Meohakioal Fdel Fkkd. Fig. 123. —Bildt Fuel Distkibutor. 

Due to the gradual burning out of the distributing discs, designs were developer 
wherein these were water-cooled; a typical 
design of these is the George or Morgan feed 
shown in fig. 124. A stationary coal feed 
hopper A carries at its lower end a ring C, 
which is luted into a water seal at the top of 
the revolvable coal-feeding drum B, which in 
its turn is luted at its lower end in the water- 
cooled producer top plate E. The coal-feed¬ 
ing drum B is revolved by means of a pawl 
and ratchet, and is suspended from the hopper 
A by means of a shaft F. At its lower end 
it is provided with an inclined water-cooled 
spout, which is designed to distribute the coal 
evenly over a sector of the fuel bed at a time. 

Fig. 125 shows a photograph of two gas 
producers built by Ehrhardt & Sehmer, and 
fitted with the George type fuel feeds. 

As already explained under the de¬ 
scription of static fuel feeds (p. 205), a 
central cone placed at various heights in 
reference tc a fixed surrounding ring will 

enable the coal to be distributed more towards the centre or the edges of the fu< 
bed, as the case may be, or as the grading of the fuel alters. Several designs c 
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mechanical fuel feeds based upon this principle have been developed, one of which, 
the Bentley type (made by Appleby & Co., London), is shown in fig. 126. 

The fuel distributor A (adjustable in height) is suspended from a revolvable 
casting B, which rests on a ball race and is luted in the casting C, the' inner surface 
of which serves as a coal deflector. B is revolved by the bevel wheels D operated 
by ratchet wheel and pawls from a reciprocating crank. At its upper end B carries 
a feed drum having four divisions and provided with a shaft carrying a bevel wheel 
E, which is revolved by rolling over the teeth of a fixed rack. Above the feed drum 
a water seal is provided into which the stationary fuel bunker mouth is luted. It 



Fin. 125. —Photogbaph op Peodvceks with Geobqe Type Feed. 


should be emphasized that any unevenness in fuel distribution caused by a possible 
inaccurate mounting of the cone A is counterbalanced by the fact that it is con¬ 
tinuously revolved. Arrangements are made so that the cone can be quickly ex¬ 
changed in case of damage by fire. Further, the coal feed drum can be operated 
by hand in case of any possible breakdown of the driving gear. 

Fi^s. 127 to 130 show some typical designs of coal-feeding devices used in 
connection ■with mechanically poked producers, in none of which the distribution 
of the fuel over the fuel bed is effected by the feeding device, its only object being the 
saving of labcmr in coal handling, and the attainment of regularity in the fuel supply 
to the .producer. PracticaEy all such fuel feeds are a development of the rotary' 
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stoking valve (sucli as shown in figs. 1,08 and 109), and are designed for handling 
coal up to a size not exceeding i" cube. 

Fig. 127 shows the Morgan feed, which consists of a two-compartment revolvable 
drum A resting in a cast-iron cradle B, embracing less than half its circumference, 
thereby enabling the drum to rise without binding in case any tar collects on it. 
The fuel feed from the bunker is open and easily inspected by the operator. A 
sealing plate C prevents the feed compartments from being filled completely with 
coal, thereby avoiding the resistance (and consequent increase of power) which 



Fjo. 126. —Bentley Mechanical Feed and Fuel Distributok. 


sometimes is set up with coal feeds in which some of the coal pieces are sheared 
during revolution. The coal leaving the feed drum passes through a water-cooled 
discharge pipe E into the producer. 

Fig. 128 shows a photograph of the three-compartment mechanical coal drum 
such as is used on a Chapman gas producer. This drum is made slightly taper, so 
that by displacement in an axial direction wear may be taken up. Spiral ribs are 
provided on the surface of the drum to work out endwise any tar, dust, coal, or soot 
particles that might tend to accumulate between the drum and its casing. 

Fig. 129 shows the five-compartment star feed drum as used on the U.8. Cast 
Iron Pipe and Foundry Company’s gas machines. A is the revolvable drum fixed 
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inside the water-cooled casing B, the drunp being revolved in the direction of the 



Fig. 127.—Coal Feed for Mokoan 
Gas Machine. 


arrow. The effect of water-cooling the 
seating is claimed to be that tar in any 
.escaping gas will condense and thus prevent 
the feed running “ dry.” By removal of the 
cover C inspection can be effecteif'from time 
to time. The drum is revolved mechanically 
by ratchet wheel D and manually by insert¬ 
ing a crowbar in the holes in E. 

Fig. 130 shows cross section of the 
mechanical coal-feeding device fitted by the 
Wellman Company to their Hughes pro¬ 
ducers. Two such feeds are placed on the 
water-cooled top plate, on the same dia¬ 
meter but at difierent distances from the 
centre. 

Each feed consists of two revolving 
elements, a four-vane measuring drum at 
the top and a five-compartment gas-tight 
coal-feeding drum proper at the base. The 
top drum is revolved in a direction which 
prevents the down-flowing coal from packing 
too tightly in the feeding drum. No grind¬ 
ing or crushing of the coal is said to occur 
between the upper half of the measuring 
wheel and the coal feed casing, since a good 
clearance is provided. 

A coimterbalanced deflector plate for 
the coal is hung above the feed drum or 
valve, thus avoiding unnecessary shearing of 


coal particles. At the back of the feeding 


valve seat a small stream of water (drip feed) is admitted for the purpose of keeping 


the tar plastic and the valve seat lubricated. 

The subdivision of the feeding drum 
into a multiple of compartments ensures 
that the fuel is fed in smaller quantities, 
and more often than with a single-chamber 
feeding drum. 

The power required for driving the 
various mechanical feeding devices varies 



from i to i B.H.P. for most feeding devices i28._Coal Feed Drum fob Chapman 
designed for feeding 1 ton of coal per hour Gas Pbodugbe. ' 

or thereabouts. 

The speed-oi revolution, alters with the capacity of the feeding drum and desired 
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rate of gasification of the producer; between 10 and 30 revolutions per hour are 
common normal speeds. The rate of revolution of a mechanical feed should be 
adjustable down to the finest limit, say 5 to per cent of full load feeding capacity. 

A safety device for the drive should be provided to enable automatic discon¬ 
nection of the feed itself from the driving mechanism, in case foreign materials such 
as, say, pieces of iron or wood should accidentally lodge themselves in the feed. 
Shearing pins on the connecting’rod or a “ buffer ” spring are commonly employed 
for this purpose. 



Fia. 129. —Coal Fesd Duum fok Camden Gas Machine. 


(G) PRODUCERS WITH MECHANICAL FUEL LEVELLER 
AND STIRRER 

In spite of the fuel distribution over the whole of the top surface of the fuel 
bed being even and equal, we have seen that, due to unevenness in fuel bed resistance, 
there is always a tendency for either one part or another of the fuel bed to burn 
through at a quicker rate than the average ; such unevenness of burning would be 
equahzed if fresh fuel were continuously supplied to the various parts of the fuel 
bed at a rate corresponding to their relative gasification. Filling up by hand poking 
is hard manual work, and generally entails a considerable gas loss and inconvenience 
to the men.' 

If hand poking is neglected—and this is sometimes the human tendency-^the 
state of the producer fuel bed will grow from bad to worse, and holes of excessive 
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temperature will be formed, with consequent excessive clinker growth and bad gas 
quality. 

Even where hand poking of the top layers of a fuel bed is maintained 
within the limits of ordinary human endurance, it will be found that the fuel 
bed temperature is not uniform over the whole top surface ; in o^her words, 

every square foot of pro¬ 



ducer area is not utilized 
to the same extent for gas- 
making purposes. 

When a fuel particle 
is introduced into a pro¬ 
ducer it falls on to the fire, 
and in a static producer 
is generally left to “ look 
after itself ” so far as 
gas-making is concerned. 
With a caking coal tlys 
means that the various 
fuel particles will become 
plastic and agglomerate 
to a more or less iiasty 
layer of uneven resist¬ 
ance, the consequence 
being that a caking coal 
cannot be gasified at any¬ 
thing like the same rate 
as coals of less caking 
nature. 

To overcome these diffi¬ 
culties producers provided 
with mechanical yioking 
means are installed. 

Stirring, poking, level¬ 
ling, or agitating of the 
upper parts of the fuel 
bed by mechanical means 
combine the following ad- 


Jtia, 130 .—Coal Ff.ed roa Wbllmas Producer. vantages : 


(1) Even gasification rate throughout the whole fuel bed. Consequently 

high throughput. 

(2) Caking.fuels can be economically gasified. 

(3) Constancy of ggs quality. 

. (4) Labour saving. ■ 
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The first producers with mechanical *poker8 were built about twenty-five years 
ago by Hughes in America and Talbot in England ; the first installations in either 
country being in districts where caking coals had to be used. It may here perhaps 
be in place to mention that by carefully dimensioning the internal parts of a gas 
producer it is possible, when using coals of the less caking variety, with no more 
labour, to obtain just as high gasification rates on entirely static producers, and as 
constant a gas quality, as with c'ompletely mechanical producers, thus eliminating 
the necessity for the expenditure of the extra first cost and upkeep charges involved 
in the adoption of a mechanical gear and apparatus. However, so far as the 
commercial utilization of caking coals in gas producers is concerned it is quite certain 
that the employment of mechanical fuel agitation is an essential factor. 

Speaking generally, the latest developments in the design of mechanically 
stirred producers have taken place in the United States of America, in which country 
such producers are in extensive use. We may subdivide the mechanically stirred 
producers into two groups ;— 

{a) Those in which the fuel body is stationary. 

(6) Those in which the fuel body is revolved. 

Obviously, in the latter case larger mechanical forces are to be overcome, since 
in addition to the power required for fuel bed agitation it is also necessary to expend 
power to revolve the producer casing with brick-hning and fuel content. 

Producers of both types have found extensive use in later years, but exclusively 
in works using hot producer gas and requiting large gasification units. In some cases 
also old producers have been adapted to use the stirring devices under class (a), but 
no such arrangement is practicable with producers falling under class (6). 

In the following description regarding the specific features of the various gas 
producer types, gasification test figures, as obtained by the various gas producer 
makers, will be given. In making a comparison of these the reader should bear in 
mind that in many cases the results obtained are as much, perhaps even mainly, due 
to the particular fuel which was available for the test referred to. In particular, fuel 
properties such as free burning quality, or clinkerihg tendency, are never indicated 
by an ordinary fuel analysis, and yet they will vitally affect the rate of gasification 
and gas quality. A fair comparison between the relative merits of the various 
producers can only be obtained if the respective type were worked side by side 
under the same operating conditions, with the same fuel, and with equally efficient 
labour and supervision. 

Fig. 131 shows a sectional elevation drawing of a Talbot gas producer, built by 
the Power Gas Corporation, Ltd., such as is installed in some of the North-East 
Coast Steelworks using caking coals. The design shown is the outcome of the 
experience gained by Mr. Benjamin Talbot with a large battery of similar producers 
built about twenty years ago for the Cargo Fleet Iron and Steel Company, Middles¬ 
brough. This producer, which was the first of its kind in England, is t 3 rpical of the 
producers with a revolving poker and a stationary fuel bed. 

Air and steam blast enters the grate (6) from the pipe (1), the upper end of 

16 
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whicli carries a water lute (2) for sealing tile revolving ash table, which rests on five 



Fio. 131. —Sectional Elevation oe a Talbot Mechanical Gas Pkodocee. 

rollers (3); ash-is discharged from pan (7) into an ash trough, from which it may be 
emptied from time to time into large bogies or railway trucks. 

. The producer casing is suspended from the platform floor girders by means of 
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cast-iron brackets (10), luted at its lower end into the ash pan, and provided with 
a. oone-sha])ed top plate (11). On this top plate are fixed two symmetrically placed 
mechanical double-chamber coal-feeding diuras (25), the gas-outlet branch, and a 
central water-cooled poker bearing (15). Tup poking holes (12) and side poking 
holes (9) enable clinker poking to be carried out. 

The revolving poker consists of a hollow forged-steel horizontal tube (13) 
closed at the ends with nickel steel thimbles (5) and securely fixed to a vertical 
hollow steel stem (14), which is rotated about six times per hour by means of an 
overhead driving gear, consisting of worm wheel (18) and worm (19) agitated from 
an eccentric rod and friction pawls (24). The upper end of the poker stem (14) is 
suspended from a ball-bearing (10) which (and thereby also the jjoker) is adjustable 
in a vertical direction by means of the hydrauHc cylinder (23). The amount of 
vertical adju,stability of the poker is 12", thus allowing for a variation in the depth 
of fuel bed in accordance with the fuel quality and gasification rate. To allow 
for this adju.stability of 
the j)oker the upper 
end of the stem has 
been made square iii 
section and arranged 
for a sliding fit inside 
the sleeve (17), which 
rcvolve.s inside the 
bushing (20), to which 
is bolted the driving 
worm wheel (18). 

To protect the 
poker (13) against 
damage by the fire and 
excessive wear it is Fia. 132 .—Detaii, or Talbot Pokeb. 

water - cooled, water 

being supplied through pipe (8) and revolving stuffing box (22) to an internal 
X-shaped pipe which delivers the water against the solid poker ends, whence it 
travels back again in the annular space between the pipe and the poker walls, thus 
cooling the latter. The .spent water is discharged into an overhead stationary 
trough (26), from which it is removed through pipe (21) to the lower water lute 
(2), and then run to the works drains. 

A photograph of the poker forgings is shown in fig. 1.32. When it is borne in 
mind that the external diameter of the nickel steel thimbles is 10" to 11", an idea 
of what practice demands from an apparatus of this kind will be obtained. The 
joint between the poker and the stem is screwed and provided with back nut and 
metallic washers, out of reach of the fire, the average top level of which is about 
level with the centre line of the poker. The wear of the poker mainly takes place on 
the caps, which require turning round, say, one-quarter thread about every eighteen 
months, complete renewal of this poker being required every five to six years. 
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For a producer gasifying a> 5 out 1 ton'of caking coal pr hour (gasification rate 
26 lbs. per sq. ft. and hour) the average power consumption of the poker and coal 



Fio. 133. —Talbot Phoduoee installed in Glass-wouks. 


feeds is about 2 BJI.P., the cooling water consumption about 350 gallons per hour 
while thef steam consumption varies between one-third and two-thirds of a lb. pei 
lb. of coal, depending upon the clinkering character of the ash. 
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Fig. 133 shows a photograph of a sifigle Talhot producer installed in a French 
glass-works, using caking coal from the Lens district. 

Below are given some test results of two Talbot gas producer installations :— 


Talbot Pboducer Tests 



Static Producer 
without Pokor. 

Static Producer 
with 

Talbot Poker. 

Two Talbot 
Producers. 

Duration of test .... 

72 hours 

72 hours 

72 hours 

Average gasification rate tons/24 




hours per producer . 

19-3 

30 

23-4 

Average gas analysis per cent: 




CO, . 

10-6 

8-9 

7-4 

CO. 

14-3 

21-6 

20-5 

. 

8-1 

14-3 

15-4 

CIl,. 

4-] 

4-3 

2-6 

N, . 

62-9 

60'9 

54-1 

Combustible gases . 

26-5 

40-2 

38-5 

B.T.U.’s/ft.3 net at N.T.P. . 

111-5 

1.56'4 

139-6 

Average fuel analysis: 




Moisture 

7-0 

M 

On sample ("Ash 

14-6 

6-3 

dried at ■ Volatile 

33-3 

30-1 

100° C. Ipixed carbon 

52-1 

63-0 


Northumberland slack and 

Durham nuts. 


nuts mixed. 




The Chapman ^ producer, built by Stein & Atkinson, with floating agitator, is 
shown in fig. 134. It is the outcome of over ten years’ experience of various types and 
designs of fuel-bed agitators, developed by the Chapman Engineering Co., Ohio, U.S.A. 

It consists of a vertical poker stem revolved about seven times per hour, which 
carries at its lower end a horizontal tube (so-called “ sheer ”) provided with a series 
of fingers which plough or harrow the top surface of the fuel bed. The poker is of 
course water-cooled. 

The producer is provided with a mechanical drum-type feed (fig. 128), which 
discharges the coal upon a central water-cooled fuel-distributing cone carried from 
the poker stem, and which is mounted on the same cast-iron body that carries the 
poker, with drhing mechanism and 3 B.H.P. motor. 

The producer shown is of the hand-ashed type, mechanical ashing means with 

^ A recent design of Chapman producer is described in Engineering, Nov. 10, 1922, published 
after preparation of the manuscript. 
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this producer being only resorted to Vith fuels high in ash. With the hand- 
ashed producer ashing is said to be necessary only once per twenty-four hours. To 
enable a constant fuel depth to be maintained between ashing periods the poker is 
arranged so that it may rise gradually as the depth of ash zone increases and drop 



•T 


I 1 1 A 

f I 9 ^ AT 

Fiq. 13.5.—Detail of Cilapman Fuel AoiTATOit. 


when the fire bed falls ; in other words, it is maintained floating at a constant depth 
from the toji level of the fire by the provision of a heavy weight at its ujiper end. 

Fig. 135 shows more clearly how the poker is designed to give this effect. The 
upper end of the vertical stem is provided with a special driving head, having twc 
large screw-like spiral flanges, which are in sliding contact with two lugs projecting 
inwardly from the hub of the driving wheel. Should the agitator strike an obstruc¬ 
tion or become covered too deeply by the fresh fuel, thus requiring more power 
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the driving head on the poker stem will automatically “ screw up ” to a point at 
which the forces are again in balance. The stirring fingers on the sheer bar project 
downward and also forward (in reference to direction of revolution); the harrowed 
openings in the fuel bed from the fingers thus being evened up again by the sheer 
bar, which follows after the fingers. The depth from the base of the fingers to the 
top of the fuel bed is generally from 8’ to 14", and can be regulated by the adjustment 
of the weights used in the weight box at the top. ■ 

The horizontal sheer is made from special seamless tubing about 3" in diameter, 
while the stirring fingers are made from high-carbon steel, and can be replaced when 
worn out. Fig. 136 shows the effect of seven months’ continuous wear on a stirring 
finger, and how the shape has now been modified to enable still longer use. 

The cooling-water consumption is about 1 cubic foot per minute. 

■ The foUowing figures are given by the makers as the result of a sixty-hour 
comparative test made on two 9' 4|" internal diameter mechanical grate producers, 
the one being hand-poked, and the other fitted with Chapman agitator. 



Agitated 

Producer. 

Hand-poked 

Producer. 

Coals used: Holly Bank, Kingsbury Nuts, 



Earl of Dudley. 



Average analysis: 



Fixed carbon. 

Volatile matter. 

Ash. 

Moisture. 

68'94 per cent 
27-34 „ 

13-72 „ 

11-87 „ 

Exactly similar 
fuel was used 
in both pro¬ 
ducers. 

Total carbon. 

67-12 „ 

Calorific value, B.T.U.’s per lb. net . 
Average gas analysis: 

11,880 


CO,. 

4-4 per cent 

9-6 per cent 

CO. 

26-9 „ 

22-6 „ 

Hs. 

14-7 „ 

13-2 „ 

CH,. 

2-9 „ 

2-8 „ 

Ni ■. 

5M „ 

51-8 „ 

Calorific value, B.T.U.’s per cub. ft. net . 

162-3 

142-3 

Rate of gasification per hour 

Gasification per sq. foot area of producer 

21 cwts. 

14 cwts. 

lining. 

34-2 lbs. 

22-7 lbs. 

Blast temperature ° C. 

65-2 

55-2 

Hlast pressure. 

3" to 5" w.g. 

3" to 6' w.g. 

Carbon in ash. 

6-14 per cent 

6-5 per cent 


The hating value of the gas is given only for comparative purposes, both 
producers supplying hot f^w gas for furnace use. 
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l''iG. 136 .—Diagram of Wear on Chapman Stirring Fingers. 


- Tloavy full line: alt^r seven months’ couthiuuus wear. 

- Dotted line: as originally made. 

---j)Qt dash line: as now made. 


It will be .seen that the 
agitated producer gives a 50 
percent higher gasification rate 
than the hand-poked producer, 
while the average gas quality 
at the same time was increased 
14 per cent; obviously the gas 
from the mechanically stirred 
producer would have a more 
constant heating value than 
that from the hand-poked 
producer. 

Both the Talbot and the 
Chapman producers comprise 
a single poker or stirrer, but 
producers with a multiple of 
pokers or stirrers have been 
put to work—for instance, 
producers by A. B. Duff, 
Bentley, and Smith Gas 
Engineering Company. 

Fig. 137 shows A. B. Duff’s 
producer (built by Dowson & 
Mason). It consists of a re- 
volvable top plate (a) carrying 
two pokers (b) which are 
mounted in ball sockets and 
forced to niake an oscillating 
movement in the top layers of 
the fuel when revolved; the 



Fig. 137.—a. B. Duff's Meohanioally Poked Producer. 
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first of these producers was built about twelve years ago on some by-product 
recovery plants in this country; it was found that the gasification rates of these 
producers was about 50 per cent higher than similar producers (but without 
stirrers) working in the same battery. 

The Bentley mechanical fuel agitator (built by Appleby & Co.) is shown in 

fig. 138. The fuel-feeding 
and distributing device 
shown in fig. 126 is used 
in combination with two 
water - cooled agitators 
with stirring fingers. 
The agitators are fitted 
into a bearing ring and 

.1_ plate which also carries 

the fuel-feeding device ; 
the whole is rotated on a 
ball-bearing by variable 
speed gear which allow’s 
for independent adjust¬ 
ment of the speed of the 
feed as well as the pokers, 
the maximum speed for 
the poker being 6 revolu¬ 
tions and for the feeding 
drum about 60 revolu¬ 
tions per hour. 

The pokers are of the 
floating balanced type, 
and as such will adjust 
themselves automatically 
to the varying depths of 
the fuel bed. Due to 
the combination of the 
stirrers with a mechanical 
grate and water-jacket, 
it is claimed tluit hand¬ 
poking of the fire can be 
eliminated. 

In table on page 236 are given a series of recent tests carried out on a 9' 6" 
internal diameter producer such as illustrated, over a long working period, when 
no hand-poking was carried out. The fuel in use was a mixture of Derbyshire 
and Lancashire slack and nuts, while the rate of gasification varied from about 
1100 lbs. pej'hour minimum to 3000 lbs. per hour maximum. 

The Sinith mechanically poked producer, built by the Smith Engineering Co., 



Fig. 138. —Bentley’s Mechanically Stihhed Pboducee. 
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Fia. 139. —Smith Gas PnoDtjOEu with Mechanical Pokeus. 


Ohio, U.S.A., is shown in fig. 139. The top or head of the producer is water-cooled 
and suspended from a large roller-bearing mounted in the steel framework 
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COj 

CO 

CHj 

H. 

- 1 - 

N, 

Total 1 

Combustible | 
Gases. 

Blast 
Saturation 
Temperature ® C. 

5-0 

24-3 

3-77 

14-47 

52-46 

42-54 

§8 

3-6 

26-4 

4-17 

13-07 

52-76 

43-64 

61 

4-0 

27-4 

3-65 

13-26 

51-69 . 

44-31 

54 

3-1 

28-3 

4-14 

14-48 

49-98 

46-92 

57 

3-6 

28-8 

3-15 

14-42 

50-03 

46-37 

58 

3-0 

29-2 

3-16 

14-14 

50-50 

46-50 

, 59 

3-8 

26-2 

4-2 

15-19 

50-61 

45-59 

58 

4-8 

26-4 

3-69 

12-65 

52-46 

42-74 

55-5 

34 

27-4 

4-14 

14-72 

50-34 

46-26 

57 

5-0 

25-0 

4-2 

14-00 

51-80 

43-20 

56 

5-4 

25-4 

3-68 

14-68 

51-24 

43-76 

57 

4-0 

26-0 

3-71 

13-37 

52-92 

43-08 

56 

3-2 

28-6 

4-16 

13-32 

50-72 

46-08 

57 

3-6 

28-0 

4-10 

13-68 

50-62 

45-78 

00 


which rises from the foundation. Sway rollers are mounted on the periphery 
of the head to prevent swaying of the head, but not to take any of the weight. 
Power for rotating the head is derived from a steam cylinder mounted thereon. 
The engine is provided with a dash-pot through which oil is circulated, and so 
arranged that the speed can be easily controlled. On the larger producers two 
pokers are mounted, one upon a turret which works over the entire fuel bed, 
while the other, being stationary, is working vertically around the producer wall. 
The poker mechanism consists of a cylinder approximately 6' long, the piston 
rod extending out through the lower end of the cylinder and serving as a 
poker. The operation of these pokers is so interlocked with the turning engine 
that the head cannot be rotated while the poker is in the fire, which would 
result in bending a poker. The pokers operate alternately under ordinary circum¬ 
stances, or the operator can out out either one of the pokers so that it becomes 
inoperative. 

The turning engine rotates the head through a pawl-and-ratchet device, the 
sequence of working being as follows : At the forward stroke of the turning engine 
the pawl engages the ratchet on the top of the stationary producer shell and rotates 
the head. During the return stroke of the engine steam is admitted to one of the 
poker cylinders so that the poker descends into the fire and is withdrawn during 
the return stroke of the engine. The engine then makes another forward stroke, 
moving the head around to a new position, and during its return stroke the second 
poker operates. The engine cannot make its forward stroke until the poker has 
returned to its former stationary position. 

The coakis fed down from the bunker through a large roller-bearing and a 
pipe leading to the hopper on top of the coal feed. This feed consists of three principal 
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members—a topper mounted upon a stationary plate, and a base riveted to tb( 
producer head which carries the weight of the entire coal feed. Between the bas< 
and the top hopper casting is a cylindrical member with several ports, which ii 
rotated by a pawl-and-ratchet device connected with the turning engine. It wil 
have been noted from the above that the head is rotated during the forward strok( 
of the turning engine. On the return stroke another pawl engages the coal feec 
and turns the port member. These ports are so arranged that air cannot get accesi 
to the top of the producer, which is worked under suction. Coal falls from the por 
upon the distributing plate and is raked off this distributing plate by a specia 
shaped finger which distributes the coal uniformly over the fuel bed. 

Tar is sprayed over the surface of the fuel bed by means of a steam jet. Thii 
spraying device is also placed on the producer head. Steam for the mechanism am 
the tar spray comes down through the centre of the main supporting bearing, am 
the pipe lines are fitted with universal joints to permit the head to turn. 

The makers supply three different sizes of producers of 9', 14', and 16' externa 
diameter, the grate areas of each producer being 44,100, and 157 square feet respect 
ively. Depending upon the quality of coal the rate of gasification may be betweei 
20 and 35 lbs. per sq. ft. and hour, or, given a suitable coal, the largest producer wil 
gasify 5500 lbs. (about 2^ tons) of coal per hour, which load is said to be subjeci 
f() over 20 per cent overload rating for two-hour periods. 

From a plant operating at the Ford Motor Company’s works, Detroit, using coah 
of a varying quality (the average load per producer in a battery of five producers 
being from 35C)0 to 4(K)0 lbs. per hour); the makers communicate the figures giver 
in the table below as representing daily operating results taken on this plani 
during April 1922, when the tar condensed out from the gas was returned tc 
the juoducer and sprayed on to the fire. 



Coal Analysis. 

Gas Analysis. 

Date. 

Per cent 
Vol. 

Per cent 
Ash. 

B.T.U. 
per lb. 

CO, 

CO 

H, 

CH, 

Net B.T.U. 
per cub. ft. 
N.T.P. 

April 7 

35-32 

11-54 

12,897 

2-5 

29-1 

11-6 

4-4 

175-2 

„ 11 

36-34 

9-67 

12,682 

3-6 

27-9 

12-3 

4-3 

172-1 

„ 18 

36-12 

5-09 

14,350 

3-5 

28-3 

11-0 

4-0 

166-9 

.. 19 

37-2 

5-05 

13,844 






„ 20 

35-68 

10-02 

13,199 

3-5 

27-2 

11-7 

3-7 

163-3 

„ 21 




2-8 

28-7 

11-1 

4-1 

169-5 


Figs. 140-142 illustrate a producer with the Hughes type of mechanical 
poker (built by Wellman-Smith-Owen Company). The first Hughes producer 
was built in '' 897, the present design being the outcome of the experience obtained 
since then, when dealing with American fuels; it is typical of the producers 
with revolving fuel bed. 
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(with the fuel) and the grate are revolved, the poker C being forced to make 
an oscillating movement in the upper part of the revolving fuel bed. 

The producer body is provided at its lowef end with a cast-iron ring D, which 
partly serves to seal the body in the cast-iron ash pan, and partly to support the 
former from the latter by means of a three-arm hollow cast-steel spider E, which 
also serves to conduct part of the air blast to the circumference of the producer. 



Fio. 141.— Detail of Pokkk of Wellman (Hughes) Mechanical Phoducek. 

A central blast nozzle is also provided, the producer thus being of the duplex blast 
type. The .a.sh pan F, in its turn, is provided with a track running on six conical 
carrying rollers Gr resting on the foundation, and with a spur gear H, by means of 
which it is revolved by the driving mechanism I. To discharge the ashes from the 
producer a "strtionary ash shovel K is provided; this shovel has the shape of a 
plough blade, and is fixed to a pivot in such a way that it can be either pushed into 
the ash pan to remove the ashes or swung right out of the lute. 
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The top of the producer is water-cooled', made from cast steel ribbed and flanged 
to provide seatings for gas outlet pipe L, mechanical feed M, poker C, and a series 
of hand-poking holes; it is carried from the floor girders, and an external ledge 
seals it in an upper water lute fixed to the revolving casing. 

The water-cooled poker, shown in detail in fig. 141,'is suspended from trunnions 
in the top cover, and made to swing from centre to edge of fuel bed nearly in a vertical 
plane by means of a crank and crank-shaft operated from the driving mechanism I. 
Due to the simultaneous revolution^ of the body the path of the poker in the fuel 
bed will be a series of loops such as is shown in fig. 142, the result being that the 
fuel bed is continually broken up and not given the opportunity of caking together. 

The tip of the poker causes agitation even in the decomposition zones, and 

is therefore subject to hard wear and 
requires replacement about once per 
annum ; if a spare poker is at hand, the 
replacement can be effected without 
serious interruption of the work, 

A producer of about 10' internal 
diameter is stated to gasify about 3000 
lbs. of bituminous gas coal per hour 
containing' about 6 per cent of ash, 1 
per cent moisture, and 35 per cent 
volatile matter (38'2 lbs. per sq. ft. and 
hour). The power consumption is from 
2 to 3 B.H.P.; the water consumption 
about 1200 (U.S.) gallons per hour. 

Using a bituminous coal from 
the Pittsburgh district, the average 
gas analysis from a 7-battery producer 
plant was 

CH 4 .2-95 

Hj.10-59 

N.i.55-55 

Net B.T.U. per cub. ft. (N.T.P.) 158-8 

while the carbon content in the ashes varied from 11 to 9-76 per cent. 

Figs. 143-145 illustrate the Morgan “ Gas Machine ” (built by the International 
Construction Company). The principle upon which this producer is designed is that 
the ^as-making should be carried out with the least disturbance of the fuel bed 
either manually or mechanically. 

There can be no doubt tW this principle of gas-making is a good one, but 
whether it can be applied to the gasification of fuels of all qualities ife a difierent 
matter, as obviously every fuel will conduct itself differently in the producer, 
depending upon its particular caking or clinkering tendencies. AU the same, the 



Fig 142.—Diaoeam op Poker Path. 


CO, . . 

4-07 

lUuminants 

-72 

0 ,.. . . 

-22 

CO. 

. 26-9 
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results obtained by this gas producer bear out the fact that certain coals are best 
left to “ look after themselves ” if a producer gas of good quality is to be obtained. 

Although the producer body and a.sh pan are revolved while the water-cooled 
top remains stationary (similar to the Hughes producer), the top of the fuel bed is 



Fia. 143. —Mohoas Gas Machine. 


not agitated; further, ash removal is arranged to take place at one and the same 
time all round the fuel bed. 

The fuel, which is charged by the water-cooled double-chamber drum feed 
shown in fig. 127, is levelled during the revolution of the body by a water-cooled 

16 
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U-shaped floating bar, which is fixed in trunnions on the top plate, and provided 
with a weight of adjustable leverage to enable the pressure of the leveller on the top 
of the fire to be controlled. The levelling bar extends from the centre of the pro¬ 
ducer to the wall on one side, thus constantly scraping the surface of the fuel and 
filling up any holes, without unduly turning over the fuel. Fig. 144 b1v)ws a view 

of how the fuel leveller maybe 



removed for repairs and re¬ 
placed by a spare one, a pro¬ 
cess which is said to last only 
twenty minutes. 

The producer body rests 
on a three-armed spider carried 
from the ash pan, which also 
•serves to distribute part of 
the blast to the fire before it 
passes to the circumferential 
air distributor ; a small quan¬ 
tity of blast is also admitted 
through a central hood. Fig. 
145 shows this spider type 
support clearly and also the 
ash-removing device, which 
consists of a spiral-shaped bar 
ending in an ash discharge 
plough. Normally the ash- 
removing device revolves with 
the gas producer and ash pan; 
when it is desired to remove 
ashes the plough (with .spiral 
displacer) is stopped and 
maintained stationary dur¬ 
ing one complete revolution, 
when it is again automatically 
released to revolve with the 
gas producer. The levers 


used for this purpose are 
Fia. 144.—Removal or Fuel Levelleu from Moboar clearly shown on the left in 
Gas Machine. „ . . „ 

fig. 143. 

. A producer of this type 10' internal diameter can gasify 3000 lbs. of coal per 
hour (38-2 lbs. per sq. ft. and hour), and noteworthy is the low-power consump¬ 
tion claimed of f B.H.P., when it is borne in mind that the number of 
revolutions per .hour of the producer generally varies between 5 and T. 

In thfe table on following page is given the averages of five consecutive weeks’ 
gas.analyses taken on a battery of these producers when the average gasification rate 
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was 2700 lbs. of coal per hour (34-4 lbs. per sq. ft. and hour) and the steam con¬ 
sumption measured at J lb. per lb. of coal. 


Volume per cent: 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

COa. 

3-5 

3-6 

3-3 

3-3 

3-7 

C 2 H 4 . 

•7 

•8 

-8 

-8 

-9 

CO. 

29-8 

28-7 

29-2 

29-2 

28-7 

H,. 

11-6 

12-1 

12-2 

11-9 

12-0 

CH 4 . 

2-7 

2-6 

2-6 

2-7 

2-7 

Total combustibles per cent . 

44-8 

44-2 

44-8 

44-6 

44-3 

Net B.T.U. per cub. ft. N.T.P. 

172-3 

170-6 

172-6 

172-7 

172-9 


higs. 146-149 illustrate the K. D. Wood “ Heavy Duty ” gas producer (supplied 
by various firms in U.S.A.). It consists of a stationary ash pan (in concrete), a 
revolving body, and a stationary top carrying two water-cooled revolving pokers, 
mounted at different radial positions. 



Fio. 145 .—Ash Pan with Gkate Body Supports kor Morgan Gas Machine. 

Referring to fig. 146 and fig. 147, which show sectional elevation and plan view 
of this producer, Aj is the bracket carrying the mechanical drive, as well as roller 
A^ for supporting the revolving body ; four additional but smaller supporting roller 
brackets are jirovided. The revolving body contains a water lute B at the top and 
a casting C at the base, which seals it into the concrete water and ash lute. 

The grate D is of the flat stepped type, while the ashes are removed by a series of 
ploughs and scrapers E, and pushed into an ash pocket arranged in the foimdations. 
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The stationary top is provided with a mechanical coal feed F (see fig. 129), gas 
outlet G, four sight and poking holes H, and two mechanical pokers I. All the 
mechanical parts are operated from the main drive at Aj, through counter shaft K 
and chain drive to main top shaft L, revolving at about 7 to 8 R.P.M. 

Each of the mechanical pokers (see detail in fig. 148) is made frdm a solid 




ipfj 


mfi 


imh 

mi 
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Jib 




't 


'<1 ■;# V , 






Fig. 146.—R. D. Wood's Mechanically Poked Gas Peoducer, 
y Sectional Elevation. 

steel forging, bored out to 3i" internal diameter and provided with an internal f* 
diameter pipe for water-coohng; its lower end is closed with a cap and curved 
from the centre line of the, upper end, which is mounted on two bearings bolted 
to a main girder casting M extending right across the producer top. By means 
of a worm' drive the pokers are revolved around the axis of their upper end at a 
rate of about one revolution in 41 minutes, the lower end, due to its curved 














EMI 


shape, causing a stirring and breaking up of the fuel bed, into which it is inserted 
about 18". The body is revolved at about two revolutions per hour, the two 
pokers thus stirring practically the whole of the upper part of the fuel bed. The 



two pokers a're made exactly alike, and the time for replacement when worn out 
is said to be thirty minutes. 

The producer having an internal diameter of 10' 6" requires about 3^ to 
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4 B.H.P. for driving, and is rated by makers at about 33 lbs. of coal per sq. ft. 
and bour, the maximum rate of gasification achieved during overload periods 
being 44 lbs. per sq. ft. and hour. 

Fig. 149 shows a photograph of a producer such as is manufactured by the 
United States Cast Iron Pipe and Foimdry Company ; 
except for a few alterations in details, it is similar in 
design to the Wood producer described. 

Summary 

Before leaving the .subject of the means adopted for 
treating the fuel in the upjjer part of the producer, it 
may be of advantage to summarize certain conclusions 
applicable to general practice that may be drawn from 
the above. 

(1) Except for fuels of very low specific “bulk” 
gravity, band-fed and hand-poked producers will -Jbe 
satisfactory for small or single units of gas producers. 

(2) For producers using fuels containing, .say, over 
20 per cent volatile matter (ash and moisture free basis) 
where constancy in gas quality is essential, continuous 
fuel feeding either by means of a fuel storage bell or 
mechanical means should be employed. 

(3) Where large quantities of fuel have to be 
gasified with a minimum amount of labour, mechanical 

Fia. 148.-DSTA1L or Pokeb f'l®' stirring, or levelling devices are advantage- 

OT E. U. Wood’s Me- ously employed, so long as the fuel is not such that 
SoDWE^ I’oxKu Oas similar results might be obtained from the same fuels in 
properly dimensioned static producers. 

(4) Caking coals should always b.e mechanically stirred if more than Eb to 
20 tons are to be gasified per twenty-four hours. 

(H) PRODUCERS ADAPTED FOR WATER HEATING AND 
STEAM RAISING 

Although in this chapter we shall mainly concern ourselves with the water¬ 
cooling systems or steam-raising devices which form part of the gas producer proper, 
we shall also deal with all other methods for supplying the endothermal agent 
(gefleraUy steam), except by a boiler heated by the products of combustion- of 
producer gas or any other fuel, whether solid, liquid, or gaseous. 

* Gas Produckes with Water Jackets 

•Wjjh the main object of preventing excessive clinker formation when using a 
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smaU quantity of steam with the air blast, it is customary on many producers to 
substitute the brick-lining in the lower part with a water-jacketed portion. 

Such a procedure is certainly effective from the point of view of minimizing the 
hand-poking labour involved when dealing with a chnkenng fuel but ^ incon¬ 
siderable amount of heat is lost to the water used for chilling the sides of the fuel 
bed. Prom the operating results given below it will be seen that the loss may e 



Fiq. 149.—PiioTOGKArH OF United States Cast Iron Pipe and Foundry Cojipany’s 
Heavy Duty Gas Producer. 

nearly 10 per cent of the heat in the fuel gasified, although in good practice it ii 
likely to be less. All the same the gas quality will always be affected by a chiUiiq 

of the combustion zones. , 

One of the earhest forms of water-jacketed producers is that of &t9on show 
in fig. 65, while the most commonly used water-jacketed design is that used b; 
Von Kerpely (fig. 66) with his first mechanical grate producer. Another type o 
water-jacketed producer is the Pierson shown in fig. 110. 
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In its essential parts the water jacket of a mechanical grate producer is a 3" to 
5" wide annular space between an inner steel casing about thick, and an outer 
easing say f" thick ; the former casing is in direct contact with the fire, and to the 
latter are fixed angle curbs for carrying the producer, and a suitable number of hand 
holes for cleaning out from time to time any scale or mud which may be deposited 
from the water. The dejth of a water-jacketed part of a producer may vary from 
2' 6' to 6', but about 3' depth should be ample with most fuels. 

The water is generally supplied at the base and removed at the top of the 
water jacket, thus eliminating any possibilities of air or steam locks at the, top.' 
The temperature range of heating the water depends upon its degree of purity, 
a maximum temperature of 40° to 50° C. being generally permissible with 
unpurified water, and up to 80° C. being usual with water of boiler-feed quality. 

The quantity of water to be used for chilling the internal surface depends 
upon (a) the area of such surface, {h) the permissible temperature range for 
the water available, and (c) the nature of the fuel used. Ap: ’t from this that 
part of the surface which surrounds the incandescent zone \ ill require nore 
water for cooling than the remaining surface in contact with cooler zone.s. 

For a temperature range of 70° C. the approximate figures given below for 
water quantity used per unit of area and time may be taken to represent 
usual practice. 



Gallons of Water j>er hour 
per Rq. ft. of Heating 
Sui-facp. 

Gubio Metros (tons) of Water 
I>er hour per sq. m. of 
Heating Surface. 

Coke nuts. 

10 

About -5 

Bituminous fuel .... 

8 

„ '4 

Lignite or brown coal. 

• 

4 

-2 


A water-jacketed producer having a cooling surface of 130 sq. ft., using 
gas works coke at the rate of 16 cwts. per hour, required per hour 11 gallons 
of water per sq. ft. The heating value of the fuel was 11,000 B.T.U. per lb. 
and the water range was 70° C., consequently the thermal loss due to heat 
removed in the jacket water was— 


130x110x70x9x100 
16 xl]-2 x 11,000x5 


= 9'15 per cent of the heat in the fuel gasified. 


Various proposals have been made with a view to recovering this thermal loss 
and the expense of supplying the water, such as making use of the hot water fpr 
heating purposes or as boiler feed. Another suggestion which has immediate bearing 
on gas producer operation is to circulate the hot water between the jacket and an 
enclosed cooling tower, in which the air used for the gas producer is 'passed in a 
counter-current direction to the hot water. In this way the water is cooled suitably 
for use ^ain in the jacket, while the air is heated up and becomes saturated with 
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steam, thus in many cases eliminating the necessity of supplying steam from any 
other source for use in the gas producer. This system of air saturation is similar to 
that employed on the Mond process (p. 280). The extra first capital outlay required 
by the installation of an air-blast saturating tower and pumps for a battery of water- 
jacketed producers is only of minor consideration when the elimination of a separately 
fired boiler installation and its consequent working costs are borne in mind. To enable 
air-blast temperatures such as ate usually employed (above 50° C.) to be used, the 
water cannot be cooled to atmospheric temperature by the gas producer air blast, 
consequently it is necessary to circulate the cooling water at a higher rate correspond¬ 
ing to a temperature range of 10° to 20° C. between, say, temperatures of 60° and 
80° C. The employment of such higher average temperatures in the water jacket 
will prevent the chilling of the air blast on the inside of the lower part of the jacket, 
which is sometimes accepted as the cause of the corrosion difficulties. 

Corrosion of water jackets has taken place in many installations, such corrosion 
being by no means always caused by the same factor. In one case within the author’s 
experience the difficulties were due to the corrosive action of the cooling water and 
in another to careless supervision, in so far as the water supply to the jacket was 
unreliable. During periods when the water supply was interrupted the water in the 
jacket was allowed to completely evaporate and the plates became overheated and 
bulged. 

When installing water-jackcted producers it is advisable to— 

(1) See if hot water cannot be utilized. 

(2) See if water available is corrosive or to what temperature it may be heated 

without depositing salts. 

(3) Clean water jackets regularly, just as a boiler would be treated. 

(4) Ensure a rehable water supply or a spare supply, which may instantly be 

put into action should the main source of supply fail. 

Many suggestions have been made to enable the heat in the jacket water to be 
more efficiently utilized by converting the jacket and even the whole producer into 
a boiler. Such an arrangement involves of course the emjfioyment of designs suitable 
for resisting high pressures and the observance of special regulations attached to the 
emjdoyment of boilers in works practice. 

tfoMBiNED Gas Producer and Boiler 

In 1911 the Vienna Gas Works put into operation a battery of mechanical grate 
producers (Kerpely type grate) of which the water jacket was eliminated and the 
producers were arranged to serve as boilers as well. The design adopted is shown 
in fig. 150, of which type these gas works now use twenty-eight in all. Fig. 160 
also gives a good idea as to the general arrangement of the piping valves, etc., round 
the producers and in the producer house.^ 

A is the coke hopper charged from overhead coke bogies ; B, the mechanical 

^ K. Marischka, Journ.f. Gaslel, AprU 13, 1912. 
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grate; C and D, two annular boilers mainly serving as water and steam drums 
respectively and connected together with a series of vertical water tubes F, expanded 
into the end plates of the drums C and D. Surrounding the greatest part of the 



Fio. ICO. —General Arkangement of Battery of Marischka Pbodooers. 


outer casing of the drums is a brick-lined steel shell G, which at its lower end carries 
the gas outlet branch H. A series of hand holes and cleaning doors are provided 
on G to enable the removal of coke dust from the annular gas chamber. 

Steam is raised by direct contact with the hot fuel in the lower part of the 
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producer and by absorbing as much as possible of the sensible heat froin the hot 


gases in their passage from 
the fuel bed through the nest 
of tubes F to the gas outlet 
H. The producers are 2 
m. (6' 7") internal diameter 
and provided with a heat¬ 
ing surface of 55 m.^ (590 
sq. ft.). 

A Tiiore recent type of 
Marischka producer is shown 
in fig. 151, the main differ¬ 
ence being that the heating 
tubes have been Tirade longer 
and the top and bottom 
drums have been made into 
water and steam drums such 
as are usual in water tube 
boiler practice. By the pro¬ 
vision of an internal brick 
ring lining a deep fuel 
depth is provided for, while 
the heating surface jier foot 
depth is increased by the 
use of small tubes instead of 
a cylindrical shell. 

In September 1921 a 
report upon the working 
of the Vienna producers 
was given in Gas und 
Wasserfach, from which 
the following information is 



obtained ;— 


Fiq. 161.—Rbcent Desion or Maeischka 1’hoduoer. 


Average Operating Kesults prom January 1912 
TO December 1920 


Average gasification rate of one producer 
Maximum ,, ,, ,, 

Coke analysis : 

Moisture ..... 
Ash content .... 

Coke residue .... 


= 15'12 tons of raw coke per 
24 hours (40 Ibs./sq. ft.). 
=27’16 tons of raw coke per 
24 hours (72 Ibs./sq. ft. 

16 per cent. 

14-56 „ ■* 

69-44 
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Coke grading: 


1|' to 1 " nuts. 

1" i" .. 

r.. r .. 

Average dust eontent in crude gas 
1 , „ washed gas . 

Average number of producers at work 
Number of men operating per shift 
Steam raised ...... 

Steam pressure ..... 
Steam evaporated per sq. m. surface at 80 lbs. 

„ „ per sq. ft. surface at 80 lbs. 

Temperature of gas leaving producer . 


OvEK-ALL Gas Puoduoee Kfwcikncy 
O ver-all gas producer efficiency, including 
steam supplied to other parts of works 


surfdu 


48 per cent. 

47-8 „ 

4'2 „ 

= 3'67 grams per cub. m. 

=0T 

= 11 (out of 14). 

= 5 

= T2 kg. per kg. of coke as 
charged. 

= 80 lbs. per sq. in. 

= 13’8 kg. per hour. 

=2’8 lbs. per hour. 

= 180° C. 

= 79 per cent (to cold gas). 

= 87 per cent. 


It will be noted that coke of a large grading was used, and bearing in mind the 
low gas outlet temperature as well, it seems surprising that the dust carried away 
by the gas was so high. It is stated, however, that the best coke grading found for 
continuous operation was— 


0 to 5 mm. . 


. 6 

6 to 9 „ 


, 2-5 

9 to 11 „ . 


. 15-5 

11 to 25 „ .*■ 


. 70 

25 to 40 „ 


. 6 


while if more than 10 per cent passed through a 5 mm. screen the gas producers did 
not work as economically. 

The producers are said to consume about J lb. of steam per lb. of coke, the 
remaining steam being used partly for driving the auxiliary machines on the plant 
and partly elsewhere in the gas works! Any steam not used on the plant itself 
should therefore be counted as a credit in the thermal balance, so that the thermal 
efficiency in this case is stated to become 87 per cent instead of 79 per cent. 

Each gas producer is stopped every four months for the purpose of boiler scale 
cleaning, which maintains two men at work for six days in spite of purified feed 
water being used. Doubtless this systematic and regular cleaning of the boiler sides 
from the scale is partly the cause of the negligible amount of repairs involved. 

During the ten-year period none of the boiler plates have had to be renewed, 
nor is any corrosion visible, while cover plates only have been replaced at the grate 
level to allow for the wear caused by clinker crushing. Except for re-expanding 
a few of the boiler tubes no repairs of these have been found necessary. The claim 
is made that this absence of wear is due to the fact that the steam in the air blast 
cannot cond«fiise against the casing in the lower part (near the grate), such as is the 
case with some producers with water jackets. 
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Quite apart from the excellent grading of coke available for gasification, the 
operating results obtained are without a doubt excellent, but producers designed as 
high-pressure boilers must be expensive in first cost, especially as the boiler heating 
surface installed does not evaporate as large a quantity of steam per unit of area 
as in the ease of direct-fired boilers. Whether in the future many works will there¬ 
fore instal high-pressure boiler producers remains to be seen. 

Kg. 152 shows the Kopper^-Kerpely producer, which has recently been intro¬ 
duced into the U.S.A. by the Koppers Company. Its particular feature regarding 



Fia. 152. —Kofpers-Kkrpely Gas Produckk with Waste Heat Recoveky. 


steam-raising means is the combination of a high-pressure and low-pressure boiler, 
the former being used in cases where the gas is to be cooled before use, while the 
latter is worked in conjunction with the water jacket, thus avoiding the high steam 
pressures used in the Marischka producer, and yet maintaining the water-jacket 
temperature above the condensing temperature of the air blast. 

The water jacket is connected with a small overhead steam drum. A thermo¬ 
syphon circulation is maintained, the heated water rising and passing up to the 
drum through the upper outlet piping and the cooler return water, along with added 
make-up water, returning through the inlet piping placed near the bottom of the 
jacket. The return water to the jacket is about 105° C., while the outlet to the 
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boiler is 107° C. or more. Steam at the low pressure of about 6 lbs. pressure is 
genei'ated in the drum and is mixed with the air blast to the grate. 

The high-pressure waste heat boiler system consists of an arrangement somewhat 
similar to that now used extensively on water-gas plants. It embodies a vertical 
tubular boiler having a dust settling space’at the bottom and a blow-off valve at 
the top ; the tubes are maintained in contact with water, and a separate steam drum 
with top and bottom connections to the boiler is sJpplied. It is said that the coke 
producer gas is cooled in this boiler from 700° C. to 250“ C. 

The employment of a tubular boiler such as the one shown (also the Marischka 
type) for abstracting the sensible heat from producer gas is entirely confined to use 
in connection with the gasification of non-volatile fuels, such as coke or anthracite. 
Whenever similar designs have been used in the past for gas from bituminous fuels 
serious difficulties have arisen, due to continuous tube blockages by tar, soot, and 
dirt. 

Gas Pkouucees with Vapokizees 

A very large number of various designs of self steam-raising devices are in use 
in connection with producers using anthracite or coke as a fuel. Such devices are 
especially used for smaller units of gas producers in which the extra capital outlay 
and working costs involved by the use of a separately fired boiler become excessive. 

All of these vaporizers are designed to utilize the sensible heat of the hot gases 
leaving the top of the fuel bed, and to work under the same pressure conditions as 
the air current being supplied to the gas producer. Since their general application 
has been in connection with smaller units using non-volatile fuels, they are generally 
used in the so-called “ Suction ” producers, although the fact that the air current 
generally has a pressure slightly below atmospheric has no practical effect upon the 
raising of the steam. 

Since the heat removed from the gas producer fuel is “ sensible heat,” otherwise 
lost when cooling the gas, this heat abstraction will have no effect upon the gas 
quality, such as is often the case with water-jacketed producers, or where the 
circumference of the fuel bed proper is chilled. 

Fig. 153 shows the suction gas plant built by the Dowson & Mason Gas Plant 
Co. At the upper part of the producer is placed an annular tank or vaporizer A, 
which is supplied with water from a drip feed at B. The steam raised in A is 
conducted to the grate by means of the pipe C, where it is mixed with air entering 
through the pipe D. The hot gEses leaving the fuel are forced to sweep round both 
sides of the vaporizer tank A, where they are deprived of most of their sensible 
heat content, before they escape from the producer through pipe E, whence they 
are led to the scrubbing plant. 

When starting the producer to work the cock at the base of the vent pipe P 
is opened and air blown into, the grate by hand blower G to the incandescent fuel 
bed ; the gas thus made is allowed to escape at the vent pipe until of good quality-. 
Assuming a reasonably good fire in the producer from the previous day, about twenty, 
to thirty ^minutes are required to put the fuel bed into good condition, if anthracite 
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fuel is used. If tlie fire is not too “ green ” on the top and the water in the vaporizer 
has not been allowed to cool down during the previous night, some steam will be 
ready for gas-making at the same time as the gas is ready for the engine. 

It will be clear that the amount of steam that can be evaporated in such a 
vaporizer vrill depend upon the volume and temperature of the hot gases leaving 
the fuel surface, the exposed heating surface of the vaporizer, and the amount of 
water added to the same. ‘ 

When .starting up such a producer, the gases leaving at the top of the fuel bed 
will be colder than when the producer has been at work for some time ; furthermore, 
the temperature at the top 
of the fuel bed (and con¬ 
sequently the hot gas) will 
not alter as quickly as the 
load factors may change. 

Let us assume that the 
producer is worked at full 
load and the load is sud¬ 
denly reduced to half; 
the consequence will be 
that less air is sucked in 
at I) while the steam 
quantity given off from 
the vaporizer will not 
decrease correspondingly, 
since the heat stored in 
the vaporizer water corre¬ 
sponds to a higher load 
and because the hot gas 
will be in contact with 
the heating surface of the 
vaporizer for a longer 
time. The time-contact 
factor between the steam 
and the fuel bed being 
extended, due to the lower load factor, will cause the Introduced steam to be 
more completely decomposed. The effect of all the various factors will be that 
the hydrogen content of the gas will increase at the moment the load is decreased, 
although it will gradually decrease to its previous amount as the fuel bed conditions 
alter. 

This alteration of the gas quality in response to load fluctuations is not only 
inherent to the self-vaporizing types of gas producers but to all plants in which 
the air and‘steam supplies are independently regulated. Various means for main¬ 
taining an air or steam mixture of uniform composition, whatever may be the load, 
form the subject of some of the vaporizer designs to be described in the following. 



Fiq. 153. —Dowson & Mason Sklf-vaporizino Suction 
Gas Plant. 
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Fig. 154 shows the Power-Gas Corporation’s self-vaporizing producer. A is 
the annular tank tyTpe vaporizer containing gas outlet branch, but heated only 
from the inside, the outside of the vaporizer being protected against excessive 
heat loss by insulating material. By this design dust deposits from the gas will 
be conveyed directly into the scrubbing plant. The air required for the producer 
may be supplied either partly through each or wholly through one of the two openings 
B or D. Air admitted from B will sweep over the' surface of the boiling water and 
thus carry away the steam with it before it leaves through the branch C, to which 

may be added further air 



at D, the two air currents 
mixing with one another 
in the downcomer pipe H. 
To enable the vaporizer 
heating surface to be main¬ 
tained under visible control 
a gauge glass F is fitted, 
while water is admitted 
through a cock at G. By 
adjustment of the position 
of a baffle plate at E it is 
possible to regulate the re¬ 
lative quantities of air ad¬ 
mitted at B and D. E can 
be sot so that at high loads 
some air is sucked over the 
top of the water, while at 
low loads the steam is gener¬ 
ated under a slight pressure, 
so that that part of the 
generated steam which is 
not admitted to the pipe H 
may escape at B. Whether 
the relative volumes of air 
and steam are maintained 
constant may be indicated by placing a thermometer K in the downcomer pipe H. 

Fig. 166 shows a German design of vaporizer which, practically speaking, is 
the reverse construction of the Dowson & Mason type in fig. 163, in so far as what 
is gas space in the one is water space in the other and vice versa. 

The vaporizer A consists of four concentric shells, through the central annular 
space of which the hot gases are passed before leaving at B. The air, entering at 
C, is passed over the top surface of the boiling water before being admitted to the 
grate. D is a water-supply funnel and E the gauge glass. It will be 'noticed that 
with this dteign of vaporizer it is difficult to poke the fuel bed properly from the 
top, and further that the various joints are not easy of access for repairs and inspection* 


Fig. 164.—Powek-Gas Corpobation Self-vapobiziso 
Suction Gas Producer. 
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Pig. 166 shows a photograph of the top of 
such as is built by J. Pintsch, Berlin. The figure 
of the design of a large top vaporizer, while it 
should be noted that to facilitate poking steel 
castings connect up (in a water-tight manner) the 
top and bottom plates of the vaporizer. 

Fig. 167 shows the National Gas Engine 
Company’s self-vaporizing producer. In this 
design there is no tank or boiler having a 
water capacity such as was the case with those 
previously described; the upper part of the 
producer casing and the gas downcomer pipe are 
surrounded with jackets in the space between 
which the air and steam current is passed. 

The water is su})])lied through a funnel B 
into a small trough from which it is allowed to 
overflow down a series of ribs provided on the 
upper part of the producer casing. The liot 
gases being in contact with the other side of 
this j)late causes a rajiid evaporation of the 
water as it flows over the ribs. To pre-heat 


a large mechanical grate producer 
gives a good idea as to the details 



FkI. 15.5. —tlSKMAN TyPZ of ViPOaiZKR. 


the water before supplying it to the vaporizer, the water supply pipe is provided 
with a “ tail end ” extended through the centre of the gas downcomer E. 



Fio. 156. —Top Vapobizkb op Mechanical Grate Producer (Pintsch). 


Air enters at A in the lower part of the downcomer jacket, and passes round a 
series of ribs provided externally on the downcomer pipe E, thus causing the air 
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to be pre-heated previous to its admittance to the vaporizer chamber at the producer 
top. In this chamber the air and steam are intimately mixed before admittance 
to the fire grate through the pipe F. ■ 

Fig. 168 shows an American t)rpe of seK-vaporizing producer supplied by the 
Amsler Company, Pittsburgh, U.S.A. The design is typical of producers 
/'|\ in which the heat for steam raising i.s ijot only absorbed from the hot 
w gases, but also from the hot zone of the fuel bed. 

A is a water-cooled bosh, B a vaporizer coil pipe placed in the direct 
path of the hot gas, C an air pre-heating jacket, and D an air and steam 

mixing chamber. 

A Water heated up in A is con- 

\ ij veyed by pipe E through a special 

^ /f water-feed controlling device (see 

[ I fig-159) to the pipe F which supplies 

[ I i ^1 j fill;, the vaporizing coil B; this coil 

(which is made from solid drawn 
thick tubing) not only carries'.the 
hot water to be vaporized but a 
certain quantity of air, which is 
adndtted at G and passed through 
with the water to be vaporized. 
Any water not vaporized in the 
coil may overflow from the syphon 
f t 3 rj)e lute H. 

The main quantity of air is 
— admitted through a flap at I, and 
passed through the pre-heating jacket 
C into the mixing chamber D, in 
ms which. it meets the air and steam 
from the vaporizing coil B. It is 
stated that the vaporizer and pre¬ 
heater will cool the gas from about 
660° C. to 390° C., which means 
that over 40 per cent of the sensible 
heat contained in the hot gases is 

_ , ^ „ returned to the producer. 

Flo. 167.—National Gas Engine Company s Selp- -r,- , 

VAPORIZING Gas Producisr, shows the manner in 

which this firm claims to have 



overcome the question of irregular gas quality caused by sudden load fluctuations. 
The principle of the device is to regulate automatically the quantity of water 
supplied to the vaporizer by the difierence in pressure loss in the gas plant consequent 
upon load, fluctuations. The hot upward-flowing water from the bosh is admitted 
to the vaporizer through a series of “ U ” pipes M and N. Between these two pipes 
are flitted an adjusting valve of the needle type and a connection to the scrubber. 
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The left-hand side of the “ U ” pipe M 
being in connection with an atmospheric 
vent will cause a constant pressure to be 
maintained here, while the overflow branch 
from M being in connection with the 
scrubber will be of a pressure lower than 
the atmospheric (due to the suction of the 
engine or fan), the difierence in pressure 
being proportional to the square of the 
load. By setting the needle valve at a 
certain predetermined point it will be clear 
that, although water may be constantly 
supplied to the bo.sh, a larger or smaller 
quantity of this will flow through the 
needle valve to the coil, while the re¬ 
mainder will be run to waste. With a 
fuel bed in proper work¬ 
ing order an arrange¬ 
ment such as the one 
described may work 
satisfactorily, but the 
needle valve will re¬ 
quire adjustment from 
time to time, dependent 
upon the state of the 
fuel bed and the outlet 
temperature of the gas 
corresponding thereto. 

Fig. 160 shows the 
Sharp-Basset self-vapor¬ 
izing producer built by 
the Milwaukee Boiler 
Works, U.S.A., which is 
typical of producers in 
which some of the heat 


Producer Bosh 


(Ab Connection 
to ^nibbe 



Water Supphf 




BhwOff 


Fig. 169. —Water Flow Regulator for Amsler Producer. 


Fig. 168.—Amsler Self-vaporizing 
Gas Producer. 

required for steam-raising pur¬ 
poses is obtained by absorbing 
heat otherwise lost by radiation 
from the producer casing. 

The producer is provided with 
a central gas offtake, the lower 
level of which may be below 
the top surface of the fuel (see 
p. 209). This gas offtake pipe is 
water-jacketed, as is also the top 
plate. The water required for 
steam raising is allowed to over¬ 
flow into a box from which the 
relative quantity to be added to 
the air blast, or run to waste, 
may be adjusted by a cock. 

The vaporizer is a 3' 
annular space which is ob¬ 
tained by surrounding the 
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producer casing proper by another steel shell. The air foi the producer, which 
enters at B, passes in an upward direction, and guided by angle baffles is forced to 

, sweep all round the producer 



casing ; on meeting the hot 
water discharged from the 
V-shaped trough the air be¬ 
comes saturated with moisture 
at a temperature depending 
upon the relative quantities 
of air and hot water, as well as 
the temperature of the latter. 

Fig. 161 shows a self 
steam-raising gas producer 
such as is suijplied l)y the 
Syracuse Company of New 
York, U.S.A. It consists of 
an annular top vaporizer in 
combination with a va-jxiriz- 
iug top plate and a waler- 
cooled grate bosh. 

The air enters at A, passes 
over the surface of the water 
at the top, becomes saturated 
with steam from the top (as 
well as from the annular tank 
type vaporizer B), and is 
conducted to the grate in the 
narrow annular space C, in 
which it becomes slightly pre¬ 
heated. Before entering the 
grate it sweeps over the top of 
the vaporizing tray or water- 
cooled grate bosh D. The 
latter is especially serviceable 
at starting-up periods, since if 
the water in the top vapor¬ 
izers has been allowed to cool 
down, steam can be raised 
much quicker in the bosh D, 


Fio. 160. —SHAnr-BAsszT Self-vapokizing Phoduceb. '1^ proximity to the 


incandescent zone. 


This,firm suppbes with their producers the automatic water-supply regulator 
shown in fig. 162. The regulator has three pipe connections. Pipe B supplies the 
water <(and pipe A carries away any excess not admitted to the producer by the 
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regulator). Pipe C is connected to 
the gas inlet pipe to the engine 
(suction type), while pipe D is the 
water supply to the producer. Pipe 
C thus enables the pressure inside 
the regulator to vary in accordance 
with the load on the engine. 

When the engine is idle the 
water stands at M, but when the 
engine is drawing gas it rises, due 
to the consequent diminution of 
pressure in the regulator, to some 
point 0. The vertical water supply 
pipe being slotted from M upwards, 
the water admitted from the pipe 
will vary in accordance with the 
head in the stand pipe, and con¬ 
sequently in accordance with the 
load on the engine. 

Pig-163 shows a section through 
the Westinghouse gas ])roducer, 
which serves as an example of 
how raising of the producer steam 
takes place in a double zone gas 
producer. A is the vaporizer 
which is placed at the junction of 
the two zones ; it is partly heated 
by direct contact with the fuel and 
partly by the hot gas leaving the 
producer through the outlet pipes 
B. Steam is generated and added 
in independently adjustable quan¬ 
tities to the air entering the top 
and bottom of the gas producer. 

Fig. ] 64 shows a section through 
the Crossley suction gas plant, the 
vaporizing means of which will 
serve as typical of those producers 
in which the steam is raised in 
vessels entirely separated from 
the gas producer proper. In such 



Fio. 161 .—Sybacuse Selp-vapobizinq Pbodcceb. 


an apparatus the heat contained 

in the steam is entirely absorbed from the sensible heat contained in the hot crudi 


producer gas. 
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A is the gas producer, B the tubular vaporizer (shown in fig. 165), and E the 
automatic water-feeding device. 

The vaporizing tubes are of the gilled type suspended from a top plate, to 
which the water to be evaporated is fed through funnel and tube X. Each gilled 
tube J is arranged so that the water will flow through every one in series, with the 
exception of the last one, M, which is the vapour pipe proper, and which forms the 




Fio. 102 .—Sykacbse Water 
Supply Rboulatok. 


Fio. 163.—Westinqhouse Double Zone 
Producer. 


communication between the steam space N of the vaporizer and the steam dis¬ 
tribution pipe 0 to the gas producer. 

In other independent vaporizer designs the arrangement is similar to that 
of a smoke tube boiler with vertical tubes. 

T/ie heating surf^ to be provided for in self-vaporizing producers, to enable 
the nece&ary quantity of steam to be supplied at all loads, varies with the fuel 
used Md the gas outlet temperature. The steam quantity to be used may Vary 
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from ^ to 1 lb. per lb. of dry fuel, depending upon its olinkering tendency, the qualitj 
of gas it is required to supply, and the load factor of the plant. 

When using good fuels low in volatile matter content, say anthracite or coke 
the designer will be well advised to base the heating surface on a maximum evapora¬ 
tion of 1 lb. of steam per lb. of fuel. For vaporizer surfaces, directly heated bj 
the gas, this having an outlet temperature of about 650° to 700° C., it is safe tc 
assume about -2 to -3 sq. ft. of.heating surface per lb. of steam to be raised. 



Fig. 164 —Cbossley SELF-vAroniziso Siictioh 
Gas Plant. 



Fig 1G.5.—Crossley Vaporizer 
FOB Suction Gas Plant. 


Since the total heat per lb. of water heated from 60° F. and converted into steam 
at 212° F. is 1120 B.T.XJ., the beat in this steam represents 8 per cent of the heat 
contained per lb. of antliracite, having a net heating value of 14,000 B.T.U. per lb. 
With a gas yield of 80 cub. ft. (N.T.P.) per lb. of anthracite (5 cub. m. per kg.) the 
hot gas would have to be cooled from 700° C. to about 350° C. to raise this steam, 
i.e. a 60 per cent evaporation efficiency, which is a good figure considering the com¬ 
paratively low temperatures in question. 

All vaporizers should be provided with blow-oS cocks and be accessible for 
cleaning for scale or other impurities or sediments originating from the water; 
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while the water supply in any case should be as soft or as pure as can be obtained 
at a reasonable cost. 

Air Saturators 

By such wc understand vessels in wliich the air current to be supplied to the 

producer is ivashed by hot water of such a 
temperature, and for such a length of time, as 
will enable the air to become saturated by 
water vapour at the desired temperature. 

We may distinguish between air saturators 
using water (a) heated up by cooling the hot 
crude producer gas by direct washing, or (6) from 
any other source, say waste heat from furnaces, 
engine jacket water, water from exliaust boilers, 
etc. A third alternative (c) arises when it 
becomes possible to utilize the moisture in wet 
fuels to saturate the air blast. 

In case (a) the water is generally dirty from 
impurities, such as tar, soot, and dust originating 
from the hot crude gas, for which reason the 
design of the air saturator should be such that 
cleaning can be easily carried out from time to 
time, or that the vessel is of the self-cleaning 
type. 

Air saturators for using hot gas cooling 
water have been used for forty years or so 
on by-product producer gas plants (see pp. 280 
and 405). The most modern design of washer 
used on these plants is the Lymn type of com¬ 
bined air saturator- and gas cooler shown in 
fig. 1*66. 

The detailed design of the internal parts of 
this washer is described in reference to fig. 279. 
The vessel shown in fig. 166 consists of two 
such washers superimposed upon one another. 
In the one. A, the hot gas is cooled, and in the 
other, B, the cold air is heated up and saturated 
with moisture, before being passed on to the 
gas producers. In the design shown the gas 



Fig. ,.106.—Lymn Type Air Saturator cooler is the upper one, although this arrange- 
AND Gas Cooler. ment is by no means always essential. 

The water leaves at the bottom of the air saturator B in a cooled state, through 
a pipe luted*in a steel tank C (or concrete water lute), wherefrom by means of pump 
D it is conveyed to the tOp of the gas cooler A; in passing down over the series of 
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cones and discs it is split uji by the gas current flowing in the opposite direction; 
before leaving the gas compartment the water will have been heated up to a 
temperature approaching that of the entering gas (if this be at its saturation tem¬ 
perature). Having thus been heated up, the water passes through an internal water 
seal B into the air saturator B, in passing down the series of cones and discs of 
which it is re-cooled to a temperature corresponding to the amount of water vapour 
evaporated from it. Any tar and dirt washed out from the gas will be deposited 
in the tank C and not inside the washer, due to the particular shape of the internal 
baffles. It will be clear that the heat losses from a combined apparatus such as 
this are very much less than if two independent washing towers and water-circulating 
systems were used, (juite a])art from the fact that the latter arrangement will require 
more power, supervision, and first capital outlay. 

The downcoming water sheet scours away from the cones and discs any deposits 
from the gas. The rate at which the water passes through the internal water lute E 
is so great that no dirt particles are given the opportunity of settling out. The 
internal water lute shown has been designed for a plant in which the air blast has 
a higher j)ressure than that of the gas. Although this pressure difference between 
the two gases will fluctuate with the load factor, the water level in the luted internal 
supply pipe will rise and fall automatically without having practically any influence 
upon the rate of water flowing through the lute. 

A heat cycle such as that existing in a combined air saturator and gas cooler 
is of a simple kind, the water quantity flowing per unit of time serving as the heat¬ 
carrying agent. Care should be taken,-however, that a sufficiently large quantity 
of water is being maintained in circulation. A circulation rate corresponding to a 
temperature range for the water of 15° C. is quite a satisfactory figure when raising 
in such an air saturator between -J and 1 kg. of steam per kg. of coal gasified. 

On this basis the water to be circulated per kg. of coal gasified when raising 
0-8 kg. of steam can be arrived at as follows :— 


Assume water eva})orated at 10° (’. and make up water 
supplied at 15° (I, then lieat per kg. of steam . 

Or per 0‘8 kg. of steam ...... 

Assume further 2’5 cub. m. of air arc to be supplied per kg. 
of coal gasified, the air being heated from 15° 0. to 
70° C., then the heat required ..... 


r^627 -15 ^612 cals. 

- 490 cals. 


=2*5 X 55 X 0*295 ^ 40 cals. 


Total 

With a temperature range for the water of 15° C: 

530 

Water in circula.tion ~ kg./kg. of coal gasified, 
or 3J galls, per lb. of coal gasified. 


530 cals. 


Before deciding whether an air saturator of tliis type should be installed it is 
also necessary to satisfy oneself that the gas (1) contains more heat than that it is 
desired to recover in the air saturator, and (2) has a temperature (when saturated) 
6° to 10° C. higher than that of the saturated air leaving. 
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Even under very fluctuating load conditions it will be found that the saturation 
temperature of the air blast (and hence the gas composition) does not vary con¬ 
siderably, which is due to the fact that the heat is stored in the hot water at a 
reasonably low temperature, and the fact that the air cannot become saturated with 



Fin. 107.— Smith Tyi’k Exhaust Gas- 
HKATKD FiASH AiR SaTUKATOB. 


steam at a higher temperature than that of 
the water. 

Air saturators making use of the heat 
contained in hot water have already been 
referred to in connection with the utiliza¬ 
tion of the hot waste water,, from water- 
jacketed gas producers (p. 248), but obviously 
hot water from any other source may be 
utilized. As an example of air saturators, or 
vajiorizers of this type, two systems used 
by the Smith Gas Engineering Co., Ohio, 
U.S.A,, will be described. 

Fig. 167 shows a “ flash ” boiler vaporizer 
heated by the exhaust gases from the gas 
engine. Water is delivered to the centre of 
the cylindrical water regulator A, which is 
accurately balanced on knife edges and free 
to rotate on its axis. In the short curved 
pipe B leading to the centre of the heater 
(through which passes all the air supplied to 
the producer) is suspended a disc, nearly 


filling the opening, and connected by a lever to the regulator. The air entering 


the pipe exerts pressure on the disc, varying according to the amount passing, 


and tends to change the.position of the disc in the pipe. The disc, through the 



Fig. 168.—Smith Type Exhaust Gas Boilek. 


lever, tilts the water regulator to a greater or less degree, allowing more or less 
water to enter the boiler. The water on entering the boiler is immediately 
vaporized ^d taken up by the air on its way to the producer. 

On larger gas producers (above 76 B.H.P.) this firm uses two apparatus to 
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accomplisli the same object, viz., a water heater, fig. 168, heated by the gas engine 
exhaust gases, and an air saturating vessel, fig. 169, attached to the gas producer. 

The water heater has the shape of a multitubular boiler in which the water for 
air saturation is heated up to the required temperature before being admitted through 
pipe L fo the air saturator B. 

This vessel, which is cylindrical in shape, contains an internal vertical division 
plate M, whereby it is separated into two compartments of unequal size, the larger 



one, being filled with coke or pebbles, is the air saturator proper, while the smalh 
one forms a down-take duct for the saturated air to the gas producer. 

At the upper end of the division plate is fixed a water-distributing device ( 
which is controlled by a thermostat to admit a certain amount of hot water froi 
the exhaust heater into the air-saturating compartment. 

The thermostat is controlled by the temperature of the saturated air current 
any alteration in the saturation temperature of the air, due, say, to load fluctuation 
will have a quick effect upon the thermostat, which automatically causes more < 
the hot wetter to be admitted to or cut off from the air-saturating compartment i 
the case may be, thus enabling the saturation temperature to be constantly mail 
tained. 
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Although the method described overcomes in a satisfactory way the matter of 
maintaining a constant air i)last temperature, some engineers would be anxious lest 
corrosion should be set up in the water heater, due to a possible condensation of the 
sulphurous components of the products of combustion. Furthermore, all the heat 
in the water will probably not be abstracted in the saturator, so that in addition 
to the amount of hot water run to waste for regulating purposes, there will be an 
additional thermal loss in the spent air-saturation water. 

It might perhaps, therefore, in some cases be jmoferable to generate steam under 
pressure in an exhaust boiler (about 2 to 3 lbs. per brake-horse-power hour are 
regularly obtained in this way), which steam may be used for many other works 
purposes. The gas producer can obtain its steam supply from its own waste heat 
(if any), or from jnrt of the live steam generated in the exhaust boiler, or steam 
exhausted from plant worked by live steam from the exhaust gas boiler. In either 
case, whether live or exhaust steam is used for mixing with the air blast, the amount 
added can be automatically controlled by a thermostat device similar to that used 
in the Smith plant, except that it will control a steam valve instead of a water valve. 

Before leaving the subject proper of self ,steam-raising producer plants, a few 
generalizations applying to plants yielding cold gas may be drawn :— 

(1) Whenever the producer gas, as it leaves the top layers of the fuel, contains 

a large amount of heat, whether sensible (due to high temperature) or 
latent (due to high moisture content), self steam-raising devices will be 
found to save at least 5 to 10 per cent of the over-all fuel consumption. 

(2) For fuels having a low content of volatile matter, say coke or anthracite, 

the vaporizers may be of most varying shapes and heated directly by the 
hot gases, and in certain cases also by contact with the hot fuel. 

(.3) When the heat in the crude producer gas is due to a high moisture content, 
and when the fuel in use contains tar, soot, or dirt, the raising of the 
steam is best done in the indire/i way by cooling the gas with water and 
washing the air for the producer with the water thus made hot. 

In plants where the fuel, such as, say, peat, brown coal, etc., is dried somewhat 
previous to its introduction into the producer, it may be found of advantage to 
utilize the air for the producer as the drying medium. 

One such case is described in reference to fig. 298, from which it will be seen 
that the air blast, after being heated up to a reasonably high temperature, is passed 
through the crude fuel, whereby its (the air blast) sensible heat is converted into 
latent heat in the shape of absorbed moi.sture. 

Another method of raising steam for the gas producer plant is to pass the air 
through an air heater (say in furnace flues), and then spray water into the hot air 
or wash the hot air with water in an air-saturating apparatus. Such a method is 
really the reverse way of the air-saturation methods described above, jn so far as 
the air is hotter than the water when the two are brought into contact. 
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Air Blast Saturation Temperature 


When wet live or exhaust steam and air are mixed together, the air will he 
heated up to that temperature at which the two components are in equilibrium with 
one another, the so-called “ dew point,” or saturation temperature. 

If such a mixture is allowed to be cooled some of the steam will be condensed 
out, until the heat abstracted by cooling has been supplied by the heat in the steam 
condensed, the mixture attaining such a lower temperature as enables the air to be 
saturated (in equilibrium) with the steam or water vapour. 

If on the other hand a saturated air and steam mixture is heated to a higher 
temperature, without adding steam, the mixture will behave in a physical respect 
as a mixture of permanent gases ; such a condition exists when the blast is “ super¬ 
heated.” 

To a given relative proportion of air and steam in a mixture there will corre¬ 
spond only one definite saturation temperature or dew point, viz. the temj)erature 
which corresponds to the particular vapour tension of saturated steam. 

For example, at 45“ C. the absolute pressure of saturated steam is 71-4 mm. 
inen.'ury, or 0-()94 atm. (about 1-4 lbs. •{)er sq. in.). Consequently in a saturated 
air (or any other gas) and steam mixture, at normal j»ressuro (7(i() mm. mercury), 
and at 45“ C., the i)artial pressure of the steam = 71-4 mm. Hg, while the partial 
pressure of the air =G88'G mm. Ilg. Total =7()() min. Hg. 

iSince the weight of 1 cub.m. of steam at 45“ C. equals fi5 grammes, this quantity 
of steam will be contained in 1 cub. m. of air and steam mixture at 45“ C. 

The quantity of steam required jier cub. m. of air at N.T.P. (()“ C. and 7G0 mm. 
Hg), the figure which the gas producer engineer requires, may be calculated from the 
above as follows :— 


7G0 273-t 45 

box - X — 

G88-G 273 


83-5 graiiunes. 


A very useful table covering data regarding saturated mixtures of gases with 
steam was published by Mr. H. A. Humphrey in 1901.1 The same is reproduced 
in Table 67. It will be found a most handy reference, and as the shght corrections 
that have since been made in the specific weights of steam under low pressure are 
of no practical inqiortance the table is reproduced in its original state. 

The common basis for all figures is 1 cub. m. of dry gas (or air) at a temperature 
of 0° C. and an absolute pressure of 760 mm. mercury (N.T.P.). 

Fig. 170 shows a series of curves embodying the results given in Table 67. 
Here the temperature of the mixture is plotted as ordinate, while the weight of 
water vapour per cub. m. dry gas and the total volume of the mixture are plotted 
as abscissae. To show the effect of varying pressures (such as may exist in practice) 
upon the rteam quantity in the saturated mixture, two extra curves have been 
drawn, one’ for 820 mm. pressure and one for 700 mm. pressure. 

^ H. A, Humphrey, “ Power Gas and Large Gas Engines for Central Stations,*’ Proc. InU Meek 
Eng., 1900. 
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Table 67. 


Gases Saturated 

AND AT 


WITH Water Vapour at 760 mm. Pressure 
Temperatures from 0° to 99° C. 


Temp. 

rc. 

Partial I’reflsuro of 
Water Va|x)ur In 
nun. of Mercury. 

GraiiuncB of 
Water Vapour 
absorbed by one 
cub. metre of 
Dry Gas at O'^C. 
when saturated at 
I'- V. and 70Uium. 

“ Partial Volumes ” of Dry Gas am! 
Water Vapour in u Saturated Mixture 
at t° C. ami 700 mm. 

Tnt-al Volume of 
Gas and Water 
Vapour resulting 
from saturating 
one eub. metre of 
Dry Gas at 0“ ami 
760 mm. to f' 

Dry Gas per eeiit. 

Water Vapour 
per cent. 

0 

4-5G9 

4-866 

99-40 

0-60 

1-0060 

1 

4-909 

5-231 

99-36 

0-64 

1-0107 

2 

5-272 

6-620 

99-31 

0-69 

1-0144 

3 


0-035 

99-26 

0-74 

1-0191 

4 

0-009 

6-477 

99-20 

0-80 

1 0228 

5 

0-.507 

6-948 

99-14 

0-86 

1-0276 

(> 

0-971 

7-448 

99-08 

0-92 

1-0312 

7 

7-400 

7-983 

99-02 

0-98 

1-0359 

8 

7-991 

8-550 

98-95 

1-05 

1-0407 

9 

8-548 

9-153 

98-88 

1-12 

1-0444 

10 

9-140 

9-794 

98-80 

1-20 

1-0491 

11 

9-707 

10-47 

98-71 

1-29 

1-0639 

12 

10-432 

11-20 

98-63 

1-37 

1-0687 

13 

11-137 

11-97 

98-53 

1-47 

1-0034 

14 

11-884 

12-78 

98-44 

1-.56 

1-0682 

15 

12-074 

13-04 

98-33 

1-67 

1-0730 

10 

13-610 

14-66 

98-22 

1-78 

1-0778 

17 

14-395 

15-63 

98-11 

1-89 

1-0826 

18 

15-330 

16-66 

97-98 

2-02 

1-0884 

19 

10-319 

17-66 

97-86 

2-15 

1-0933 

20 

17-303 

18-81 

97-72 

2-28 

1-0981 

21 

18-400 

20-04 

97-67 

2-43 

1-1040 

22 

16-630 

21-33 

97-42 

2-68 

1-1099 

23 

20-868 

22-70 

97-26 

2-74 

1-1148 

24 

22-162 

24-16 

97-09 

2-91 

1-1207 

26 

23-517 

25-69 

90-91 

3-09 

1-1267 

20 

24-950 

27-32 

96-72 

■ 3-28 

1-1327 

27 

20-470 

29-03 

' 96-52 

3-48 

1-1387 

28 

28-065 

30-85 

96-31 

3-69 

1-1447 

29 

29-744 

32-77 

96-09 

3-91 

1-1518 

30 

31-510 

34-80 

95-85 

4-15 

1-1.578 

31 

■ 33-366 

36-96 

95-61 

4-39 

1-1860 

32 

35-318 

39-21 

95-36 

4-65 

1-1722 

33 

37-369 

41-61 

95-08 

4-92 

1-1794 

34 

39-623 

44-14 

94-80 

5-20 

M866 

35 

41-784 

46-81 

94-60 

6-50 

1-1939 

30 

44-168 

49-63 

94-19 

6-81 

1-2023 

37 

46-648 

52-61 

93-86 

6-14 

1-2096 

38 

49-269 

66-76 

93-62 

6-48 

1-2181 

39 

51-990 

69-09 

93-10 

0-84 

1-2260 

40 ' 

64-866 

02-60 

92-78 

7-22 

1-2363 

41 

67-870 

00-32 

92-39 

7-61 

1-2448 

42 

01-017 

70-24 

91-97 

8-03 

1-2546 

43 

64-310 

74-38 

91-64 

8-46 

- 1-2643 

44 

,67-767 

78-76 

91-08 

8-92 

1-2753 

45 

71-362 

83-38 

90-61 

9-39 

1-2803 
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Table —continued 


Temp. 1 
i'-C. 

1 Water Vapour. 

1 ReUitive Volumes. 

Total Volume. 

Tenaion mni. 

OTaminea. 

Dry Gas per cent. 1 

Water Vapour 
per cent. 

Gas and Water 
Vapour. 

46 

76131 

88-26 

90-11 

9-89 

1-2974 

47 

79-071 

93-43 

89-60 

10-40 

1-3085 

48 

83-188 

98-89 

89-05 

10-95 

1-3208 

49 

87-488 

104-67 

88-49 

11-61 

1-3332 

r.o 

91-978 

110-78 

87-90 

12-10 

1-3468 

51 

96-664 

117-25 

87-28 

12-72 

1-3605 

62 

101-554 

124-10 

80-64 

13-36 

1-3742 

63 

10C-()5r) 

131-35 

86-97 

14-03 

1-3892 

54 

111-973 

139-03 

85-27 

14-73 

1-4054 

55 

117-516 

147-17 

84-54 

15-40 

1-4218 

56 

123-292 

155-80 

83-78 

10-22 

1-4394 

67 

129-310 

164-97 

82-99 

17-01 

1-4571 

58 

13.5-575 

174-70 

82-16 

17-84 

1-4701 

69 

142-097 

185-03 

81-30 

18-70 

1-4963 

(K) 

148-885 

196-02 

80-41 

19-,59 

1-5179 

61 

155-946 

207-72 

79-48 

20-52 

1-5396 

62 

163-289 

220-18 

78-51 

21-49 

1-5039 

63 

170-924 

233-46 

77-51 

22-49 

1-5883 

64 

178-858 

247-63 

76-47 

23-53 

1-6152 

66 

187-103 

262-77 

75-38 

24-62 

1-6436 

66 

196-666 

278-97 

74-25 

25-75 

1-6733 

67 

204-559 

296-32 

73-08 

26-92 

1-7044 

68 

213-790 

314-92 

71-87 

28-13 

1-7381 

69 

223-369 

334-91 

70-61 

29-39 

1-7746 

70 

233-308 

356-41 

69-30 

30-70 

1-8137 

71 

243-616 

379-59 

67-95 

32-05 

1-8656 

72 

254-305 

404-62 

66-54 

33-46 

1-9002 

73 

265-385 

431-71 

65-08 

34-92 

1-9488 

74 

276-868 

46109 

63-57 

36-43 

2-0002 

75 

288-764 

493-04 

62-00 

38-00 

2-0670 

76 

301-086 

527-88 

60-38 

39-62 

2-1179 

77 

313-846 

565-99 

68-70 

41-30 i 

2-1843 

78 

327-055 

607-81 

66-97 

■ 43-03 

2-2674 

79 

340-726 

663-86 

65-17 

44-83 

2-3386 

80 

354-873 

704-79 

53-31 

40-09 

2-4268 

81 

369-508 

761-36 

, 61-.38 

48-62 

2-5246 

82 

384-643 

824-60 

49-39 

60-61 

2-6344 

83 

400-293 

895-38 

47-33 

62-67 

2-7500 

84 

416-472 

975-45 

45-20 

64-80 

2-8939 

85 

433-194 

1,066-5 

43-00 

57-00 

3-0616 

86 

460-473 

1,171-0 

40-73 

59-27 

3-2298 

87 

468-324 

1,291-9 

38-38 

61-62 

3-4381 

88 

486-764 

1,433-4 

35-95 

64-05 

3-6792 

89 

505-806 

1,601-0 

33-45 

66-65 

3-9666 

90 

625-468 

1,802-7 

30-86 

69-14 

4-3102 

91 

545-765 

2,049-7 

28-19 

! 71-81 

4-7329 

92 

666-715 

2,359-1 

26-43 

74-67 

6-2596 

93 

688-335 

2,767-5 

22-69 

77-41 

6-9393 

94 

610-643 

3,289-6 

19-65 

80-35 

6-8433 

96 

633-657 

4,036-4 

16-62 

83-38 

8-1121 

96 

667-396 

6,166-2 

13-60 

86-60 

10-017 

97 

. 681-879 

7,022-9 

10-28 

89-72 

13-192 

98 

707-127 

10,760-7 

6-96 

93-04 

19-644 

99 

100 

733-180 

760-000 

1 21,978-4 

3.53 

■ 96-47 

38-604 
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The effect of total pressures differing from the normal standard, viz. 760 mm. 
Hg upon the figures given in the table, is that the “ ratio ” between the steam and 
gas quantities in a unit volume alters. At a given temperature the partial pressure 
of water vapour in a saturated mixture is constant whatever be the total pressure. 
Thus at 46° C. the partial pressure of water = 71 -4 mm. Hg. 

°C. Total Volume of 7 Cubic Metre Dry Gas (N.T.P.) Sat. at t° C. 



0 100 200 300400 500 600 700 800 3001000 1200 1400 1600 


Grms, yVater Vapour per. Cubic Metre Dry Gas (760mm). 

Fio. 170.—Ctjbves rehaedinq Saturated Mixtures or Gases and Steam. 

For a mixture having a total pressure of : 

(1) 760 mm. Hg the partial prea.sure of the air = 688-6 mm. Hg. 

(2) 700 „ „ „ =628-6 

(3) 820 „ „ „ =748-6 

In other words, at a constant temperature the ratio of steam to air varies 

inversely with the total pressure of the mixture. 

From the above remarks it should be plain that if in practice we know the 
temperature of the saturated air and steam blast mixture, then we are -able to say 
defimtely what weight of steam is being added per unit volume of air. The operator 
will soon find out at which blast temperature there are the least diflSculties encountered 
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in the gasification of a given coal, and will therefore endeavour to maintain 
this temperature constantly. 

AU that is needed to control the operation in this respect is the provision of 
a thermometer in the air blast pipe, by means of which it is at once indicated whether 
more steam is to be added or cut ofi from the air main. Such a thermometer 
should be placed in an accessible place and at a point of the air blast pipe where 
proper intermixing of air and steam has taken place. In some cases the tempera¬ 
ture may be automatically controlled by a thermostat, in which case it is generally 
advisable to add a thermometer as a check control. 

There are a few exceptional cases met with in practice where the blast tempera¬ 
ture indicated by a thermometer does not represent the actual saturation temperature, 
such cases being practically always due to a super-heating of the air blast. This 
may be due to passing the steam and air through a hot jacket or to an insuE&cient 
supply of water to a “ flash ” boiler, etc.; in other words, due to the particular 
producer or steam-raising means employed, and as such cannot be avoided unless 
the design is modified. 

Another cause is also possible, viz. where super-heated steam is added to the 
air, or where dry high-pressure steam is “ wire-drawn ” through the control valve 
and thereby becomes super-heated; in either case the sensible heat, or “ super-heat,” 
of lhe steam may be of such a magnitude as to heat the air to a higher temperature 
than the saturation temperature. Where such conditions might prevail it is 
advisable to modify the steam supply means so that wet steam is supplied to absorb 
the “ super-heat.” A control test of steam content in air blast is easily carried 
out by passing a quantity of the air blast slowly through sulphuric acid and measur¬ 
ing tlio remaining air volume (see p. 469). 

Note .—Whether the future will bring us an indicator whereby we can read ofi the 
moisture content of the air, whether super-heated or not, in a similar way to the CO 2 
flue gas indicators, is still an open question. Such an appara'tus would, however, be of 
extreme advantage in connection with large by-product recovery plants. 

The most common experience in practice is, however, that the air blast is 
“ wet,” that is, contains entrained moisture, originating not only from the moisture 
content in the steam before admixture, but also from the expansion of the steam 
flowing through the nozzles of steam jet blowers, valve openings, etc. Although 
the expansion of steam is not purely an adiabatic one, some steam is nearly always 
condensed in practice, thus making it necessary to supply a larger steam quantity 
than is actually present as vapour in the air blast passed into the fuel. 


Means for supplying Mixtures of Enuothermal Agents with Air 
TO Gas Producers 

In the foregoing we have only dealt with plants in which steam was the only 
endothermal agent added to the air for the producer. Apart from the ease mf 
control attached to plants using steam as the only endothermal agent, and apart 

18 
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from the fact that the use of ordinary products of combustion in the air blast is 
generally not economical (p. 24) when a cold gas of a high calorific value is to be 
manufactured, there are certain gas producer plants operating on a commercial 
scale in which a quantity of products of combustion is added directly to the air 
blast entering the gas producer. 

More than thirty years ago Dr. L. Mond was granted a patent for raismg the 
steam required in a gas producer by washing the products of combustion from a 
gas engine with cold water, thus cooling down and saturating the burnt gases with 
water vapour, the whole or part of these moist products being introduced with air 
into the gas producer, either alone or mixed with extra steam. -There are gas 
producer plants at work in England to-day . 

in which such a system is employed with X 

commercial success. H,_g 

Fig. 171 shows the Galusha type of ^ 

steam-raising device built by the Gas Pro- l_l 

ducer and Engineering Corporation, New 
York, U.S.A. In this apparatus water 
is sprayed directly into the gas engine ex- 
haust and the mixture taken to tlie producer. 

J is the exhaust pipe from the gas engine; l| 

D a water jacket round the same, in which 



aifcut lo'-o" 


Fio. 171 .—Galusha Steam Raiser. 


the water to be evaporated is pre-heated before being admitted to the exhausl 
pipe E through the regulating cock A. As the water comes into contact with thf 
hot exhaust gases some of it is flashed into steam, which is removed into the stean 
dome K, while the exhaust gases enter the silencer F and leave for the atmo 
sphere through the pipe C. The “ steam ” for the gas producer leaves through ai 
insulated pipe B, while its admission to the producer is controlled by a separat 
valve. 

Any “ steam ” supplied in this way must contain exhaust gases such as nitrogen 
oxygen, and COj. .It is difficult to say in what proportion these gases would exis 
to the ste&m, but it would appear unhkely that a very distinct separation of stear 
and exhaust gases will take place in pipe E. 
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AiVTien the gas is used for operating gas engines where the lower calorific value 
of the gas does not seriously affect the working efficiency, it would appear that 
such an arrangement should work satisfactgrily so long as a sufficiently large amount 
of the vaporized steam can be removed into the dome K ; obviously the necessity 
for expenditure for raising steam for the gas producer is eliminated. 

In Germany some large gas producers for furnace use have obtained their 
steam supply by passing part of the furnace flue gases through a baffle washer 
charged with water spray, the sensible heat of the burnt gases being utilized to 
raise steam in a direct way. Unless the flue gases have a very liigh temperature, 
the extra quantity of nitrogen in the air blast due to the flue gases will tend to 
make a producer gas of lower flame temperature ; generally speaking, better furnace 
results would probably be obtained if the waste heat of the flue gases were used to 
raise steam in an indirect way, say by a waste heat boiler or economizer, or pre¬ 



heating air in an air heater and letting the hot air raise its own steam by washing 
with water in an air saturator. 

J’ig. 172 shows a general arrangement of a gas producer and engine on the 
Tait system, such as was recently described by Gwosdz.^ This type of plant, which 
was first put forward by Godfrey M. S. Tait, of Washington, D.C., U.S.A., is specially 
characterized by part of the exhaust gas from the engine being added to the air 
entering the producer. 

1 is the gas producer, 5 and 8 gas-cooling plant, and 10 the exhauster, which 
causes the producer to be worked under suction and the gas to be delivered under 
pressure to the gas engines by means of pipe 11. The exhaust from the gas engines 
is pa8.sed through branches 16 and main pipe 16 to the silencer 19, a branch 14 to 
convey part of the exhaust gases to the producer being provided. Air is sucked 
in through branch 13, and valves 17 and 18 are provided to control independently 
the relative quantities of air and exhaust gases respectively. 


^ Dr, Eng. Gwosdz, Feueningstechnik, February 1, 1921. 
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With an air and gas mixture containing 3-3 per cent COj, 18‘9 per cent O 2 , 
and 0-1 per cent CO, the gas produced had the following analysis :— 


COj . . . 

O 2 . . . 

CO . . . 

E, . . . 

CH 4 . . . 

N 2 . . . 

Total combustible gases 


1‘8 per cent. 
1-2 „ 

26-2 „ 

04 „ 

0-7 „ 

69-7 „ 

27-3 „ 


Although the engine would be likely to work satisfactorily with a gas contain¬ 
ing such a small and probably regular quantity of hydrogen, this analysis clearly 
confirms that the theoretical considerations made on p. 24 regarding the addition 
of products of combustion to the air passed into the fuel bed causes a reduction 
of the gas-heating value, which in case the cold gas were used for heating purposes 
would be a most uneconomical procedure. 

According to a personal communication from Mr. Tait to the author, it has 
been found of advantage in some of these plants to add steam to the air in addition 
to the products of combustion, to keep a proper check upon the clinker formation 
from fuels with a fusible ash. 

In semi-gas producers, for instance, such as are used in gas works for heating 
the retorts, hot products of combustion have been injected into the grates to ensure 
a saving in steam consumption, plants of this type having been put to work both 
in U. 8 .A. and Germany. 

A theoretical dissertation has been made by Hudler,^ who comes to the follow¬ 
ing conclusions concerning the use of this system in semi-gas-fired gas works 
retorts :— 

“ The economical advantages which can be achieved by the admission of 
products of combustion to the grate are not caused by the chemical properties of 
the burnt gases (i.e. its COj content), but only by their content of sensible heat. 
A good gain should be obtainable if the hot gaseous products are directly admitted 
to the fire, while if they are cooled previously the method becomes uneconomical.” 

Speaking generally, it would appear that if the products have a tempera¬ 
ture below 300 to 400° C. no great operation economy is likely to be obtained; 
moreover, with very hot gases the tendency of the fuel to clinker may become 
excessive. 

An interesting system for raising steam for use in gas producers is being supplied 
by the German firm of Bender & Fraembs. It consists of an evaporator inside 
which a fraction of the crude producer gas is burnt, the products of combustion 
thus coming in direct contact with the water to be evaporated. The resulting 
superheated mixture of products of combustion and steam is added to. the air blast 
and mixed with this previous to introduction into the producer. 

* I). J. Hudler, Gas «. ’Wasaerjach, p. 476, 1921. 
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Figs. 173-176 show various views of a two-producer plant fitted with this 


system. 

1 designates the producers connected by pipes 3 to the common gas culvert 2. 
The vaporizer consists of combustion chamber 5, evaporating chamber 6, both 
lined with firebrick, to which is connected the water supply tank 9, motor-driven 
fan 8, and pipe 10 to producer. A small amount of the crude producer gas is re¬ 
moved from the culvert at 11 by uptake pipe 12 (with control valve 13) and burnt 
by burner 14 at the base of the combustion chamber 6. When completely burnt 
the products of combus¬ 


tion enter the vaporizer 
chamber 6 through open¬ 
ing 15; these hot pro¬ 
ducts of combustion are 
brought into immediate 
contact with a sheet of 
water flowing down the 
reversing cascade series 
of cast-iron plates 16. 
The water level in tank 
9 is maintained con¬ 
stant, hemse by adjust¬ 
ing valve 18 the water 
flowing through funnel 
17 can be definitely 
controlled. 

The water is quickly 
evaporated, the mixture 
of products of combus¬ 
tion and steam being 
removed from the 
vaporizer at a temper¬ 
ature of 300°-400° C. 
through branch 19. 
Before entering the 
fan, air is added from 
tee 20, provided with 
regulating slide 21, the 



Fig. 173. —Bendkk & Fbaembs’ Direct Vaporizer Plant 
(Side Elevation). 


fan thus distributing 


the air blast mixture to the two producers by pipe branches 10, each being pro¬ 
vided with its own regulating slide 23 and non-return valve 24. To avoid radiation 
and condensation losses all air blast pipes are insulated. 

It is sthted that by this method 0-135 to 0'250 kg. of water is vaporized 
per kg. of black coal gasified, and 0-06 to 0-13 kg. per kg. of brown coal, de^nd- 
ing upon the operating conditions and the ash fusibility of the fuel. The power 
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consumption for a producer gasifying 10 tons of coal per twenty-four tours is 3 to 
4 B.H.P. when the blast is provided at a pressure of 4" W.G. 

Subject to the wear of 
the cascade plates not being 
excessive, a system like this 
would seem, under reason¬ 
ably regular load conditions, 
to have certain advantages, 
viz.— 

(1) Saving in over-all fuel 
bill. 

(2) Independence of separ¬ 
ately fired boiler 
plant with its in¬ 
herent th ermal losses. 

(3) The avoidance of con¬ 
densation of steam, 
such as is usual in 
steam jet blowers. 

The steam consumption of j, lb. per lb. of coal mentioned above would probably 
be low for fuels with highly fusible ashes, but assuming this consumption as a basis 
we may make the following 
calculations;— 

Under the assumption hot 
producer gas as per case 1 in 
Table 25, p. 68, is being made, 
and that 70 per cent of the 
“ cold ” heating value of this 
gas (1476-5 cals, per cub. m.) is 
utilized for raising 0-25 kg. of 
steam to 350° C. (the tempera¬ 
ture of the outgoing gases), 
then we require— 

(steam) 

0-260x747 100 

1476-5 70 


174.—BENDEii & Fkaembs' Dikkot Vaporizeb Pi.ant 
(Kectioral Elevation). 


=0-181 cub. m. gas per 
kg. coal gasified. 

If 1 kg. of coal yields 3-5 



175.—Bender & Fraembs’ Direct Vaporizer 
Plant (Plan View). 


cub. m. of gas in the producer, 6-2 per cent of the gas generated will have to be 
used for thjs purpose. 

Similarly we may calculate the steam content in the mixture leaving (assuming 
the conations of combustion as per ]>. 617) as follows 
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By combustion of 1 cub. m. of gas we obtain 2'13 cub. m. of total products of combustion 
containing -216 cub. m. (10 per cent) HjO. 

For each kg. coal gasified we vaporize 0-25 kg. water having a volume (N.T.P.) = ’42 cub. m. 

„ wo require O'lSl cub. m. gas giving products . . = '385 cub. m. 

Total products . . . . = ’80.5 cub. m. 


Steam content in products . 

„ from water . 


= '039 cub. m. 


= •42 


it 


Total steam . . = '459 cub. m. 


I.e. per cent steam in products . . . . =S1 per cent. 

Corresponding saturation temperature of products = 85° C. 


The total amount of endothermal agents in the mixture is as follows :— 

Products of combustion from 1 cub. m. gas contain '327 cub. m. COj. 

„ „ „ 0-181 „ „ -059 „ 

tSOz in mixture . . . . . = 7'3 per cent. 

Total per cent of H|iO S-COj . . . =64 3 „ 

The above rough calculation would .seem to prove that the admixture of at 
endothermal agent so rich in steam with the air blast should not have any serioui 
influence upon the gasification results. 


(7) producp:rs with by-product recovery 

From pages 78 to 114 we have seen that the by-products to be recovered fron 
producer gas are mainly ammonia and tar. 

During the thirty years following Dr. L. Mond establishing in Winnin^or 
Cheshire, on a successful commercial scale his process for recovering ammonia i 
bituminous coal gas producers, ammonia was usually looked upon as the onl 
by-])roduet worth recovering from a fuel; indeed, in many producer designs of te 
to fifteen years ago various means of destroying the tar evolved from volatile fuel 
formed the subject of patent applications. 

Due to the shortage of oils, lubricants, etc., under which the Central Europea 
Powers suffered during the war period, various devices were then evolved, part 
cularly in (lermany, with the object of increasing the amount of and conservin 
the tar oils evolved from the fuel during gasification. The ammonia yield from tl 
fuel was, however, in most cases considered of secondary or insignificant importune 

We shall therefore in this chapter concern ourselves with— 

1 . Producers designed mainly with the object of yielding ammonia. 

2. Producers designed mainly with the object of yielding tar oils. 

While producers designed for ammonia production always will produce tar, tl 
reverse cannot be said of producers designed for tar recovery. 
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1. Ammonia Kf.covery Gas Producers 

In 1883 Young & G. Beilby, in a paper read before the Society of Chemical 
Industry, claimed that when using bituminous coal in an externally heated retort 
(similar to those employed in the Scotch shale industry) having a coke gas producer 
at the base, the gas obtained was of the following composition :— 

COj . . . 16-6 per cent, 

CO . . . 8-1 


and that 60 to 70 per cent of the nitrogen 
in the fuel was recovered as ammonia. 

Their plant does not, however, seem 
to have found extensive use, due prob¬ 
ably to the expensive retorts involved. 
As a matter of historical interest their 
retort generator design is shown in 
fig. 176. 

A is the gas producer fed with coke 
from the superimposed retort B, and 
used for heating these both internally 
and externally. Steam and air entered 
£• at two places E, while the gases were 
removed at the top to a gas-collecting 
main C. Coal was supplied at D. 

Dr. Ludwig Mond’s first gas pro¬ 
ducer plant was built in 1883-1885; ^ it is 
shown in fig. 177. As evidence of the 
chemical engineering ability and enter¬ 
prise of Dr. Mond it need only be 
Fia. mentioned that the first plant built 

was not a test plant, but one having 
a gasification capacity of no less than 200 tons of bituminous coal per twenty- 
four hours. 

The gas producers were of the iron-bound brick type, rectangular in shape, 
6 ft. 'wide by 12 ft. long, each producer being provided with two transverse walls 
A dividing the upper part into three chambers. In the two outer chambers coal 
was charged from separate hoppers, while the inner chamber served to take off the 
'gas from b^ow the top surface of the freshly introduced fuel. 

' L. Mond, Presidential Address, S.C.I., July 10, 1889. 
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An air and steam blast of about 80° C. saturation temperature and 4* pressure 



was introduced on opposite sides of the producer, the flow of gases through the fuel 
bed thus being upwards from the edges towards the centre. 


Fio. 177.—L. Mond’s First By- 
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The fuel used waa slack containing 33'6 per cent volatile matter and moisture, 
and 11-6 per cent ash. 

The thermal efficiency of the producer was about 73 per cent when the ashes 
wheeled away contained 16 per cent carbon. 

The gas had the following analysis :— 

15 per cent . . . COj 

10 „ . . .00 

23 „ . . . 

3 „ ... OH, 

49 „ . . . -R, 

Net B.T.U. per cub. ft. = 129-5. 

The steam required from outside sources was | lb. per lb. of coal as charged 
into the producers. 

The tar yield was 3 per cent on the fuel gasified, but it was very thick, and 
contained only 42 per cent of total oils sirrfilar to blast furnace tars. 

Fifty per cent of the nitrogen in the fuel was recovered as ammonia. 

It was found, however, that the (juantity of ammonia recovered could be in¬ 
creased if more steam were introduced with the air blast, but the calorific value of 
the gas was so considerably decreased thereby that the working process and producer 
plant design was altered in 1893 as per fig. 178, which shows the design which is 
generally known as the Mond producer, and of which a considerable number has 
been built in the past. 

It consists of fuel-charging hopper A, with central-feeding bell B. 0 is the 
circumferential inclined grate su.spended from the lower end of the steel shell D, 
which is lined internally with firebrick and surrounded by the producer shell proper 
E, the latter being carried by cast-iron chairs F. The depth of fuel bed employed 
for bituminous coals was between 7' and 8'. 

To enable an air blast saturation temperature of 85° C. (which was found to 
be the most suitable for a high ammonia yield) to he maintained without undue 
decrease in the calorific value of the gas, the air and steani mixture was super¬ 
heated by the hot gas and by passing it through the annular space between 
shells D and E. 

The “ super-heater ” consisted of a series of mild steel tubes inside which the 
hot gas travelled in consecutive upward and downward directions, from the gas 
producer outlet branch G to the super-heater outlet branch H. AH these gas tubes 
were surrounded with a jacket about 4" to 6" wide, through which the air blast was 
pas^d counter-current-wise to the flow of the gas, the air entering at K on its way 
to the gas producer jacket. 

Using an English bituminous coal the gas temperature would be decreased 
from about 560°-C. to about 300° C., while the air blast (which was sofnetimes very 
wet) woul^ be pre-heated from its saturation temperature to 180° to 250° C., depend¬ 
ing upon the state of cleanliness of the super-heater. The super-heaters were, of 
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course, protected from undue radiation losses by insulation materials, nevertheless 
between 26 and 50 per cent of the heat abstracted from the gas was often lost to 
the atmosphere. The heat transmission coefficients obtained on super-heaters on 
plants within the author’s experience have varied between 7 and 25 calories per 
sq. m., ° C., and hour. 

Due to the chilling of the outside of the gas tubes by the air blast, carbonaceous 
deposits of tar, soot, and dust form a scale inside the tubes, so much so that interrup¬ 



tion of operation for cleaning purposes has to take place once every six to twelve 
months. Any loose dust deposits from the gas can, however, be removed without 
interruption through dust doors I. 

The fuel-feeding bell B was provided with the main object of maintaining 
constantly i.he conditions favourable for ammonia formation and to cause the 
volatile matters driven off from the fuel in the bell by the surrounding hot gases 
to pass out through the hotter fuel zones to be destroyed or cracked there. 

To obtain a more even gasification rate (and with the object of destroying the 
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tar more efficiently) Mond devised another type of fuel bell (see fig. 179), in which' 
part of the gas was taken through a central gas outlet A, and mixed ■with the gas 



Fig. 179.—L. Mond’s J’roduceh 
WITH Tah Destructor. 


describe a few of these, viz. 
the DuS, Crossley, and Lymn 
types. The gas - generating 
process employed in all of 
these types was identical with 
that of Mond, the various 
plants differing only in the 
designs of the producer and 
super-heater. 

The Mond and Lymn 
plants are-built by the Power- 
Gas Corporation, while the 
Duff and Moore plants are 
built by Messrs. Dowson & 
Mason, Manchester. So far 
as the author’s knowledge 
goes no Crossley by-product 
producer gas plants have 


from the, circumference after passing through con¬ 
nections B. This idea was, however, abandoned, 
since it caused an increase in the tar yield. 

Until the very recent developments in low 
temperature ammonia recovery gas producers (p. 
294), such as have been brought out by the Power- 
Gas Corporation, Ltd., Stockton-on-Tees, all plants, 
excepting only that of Mr. Q. Moore' (figs. 185 and 
186), have in their broad principles been based on 
Mond’s combined gas ])roducer and super-heater, 
such as described above. In the following we shall 



been built during the last — Duff’s By-peoduot Peoduofe with Stjpee-hkatee. 

decade. 


The I)uff by-product recovery producer is shown in fig. 180. In this the 
transver^ Duff grate (figs. 48 and 49) was used, while the producer was made 
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rectangular in cross section, witli the comers somewhat rounded. The super-heater 
was more compact and cheaper in design and provided with better cleaning and 
dust-settling facilities than Mond’s design, but the difference in expansion between 
the plates in contact with gas and those in contact with air was not so well provided 
for. Another type of Duff by-product producer, hut with mechanical top, is 
described in reference to fig. 137. 


The Crossley by-product recovery producer, with super-heater, is shown in 
fig. 181, and consists of a circular producer A, with coal-feeding hell, and central 
grate. The main novel feature was the super-heater B, which was of the tubular 


drum type, provided with 
a diametrical division 
plate C, thus causing the 
gas to flow downwards 
through one half of the 
tubes and upwards 
through the other half, air 
passing outside the tubes. 

The lower ends of the 
tubes, which were about 
C" to 8' in diameter, faced 
towards a conical dust¬ 
settling pocket D, while 
the tubes could be scraped 
e.xternally through pok¬ 
ing holes provided on the 
super-heater top plate. 
Apart from the expansion 
difficulties to be expected 
with a design of this type, 
the small tubes had a 
tendency to quickly car¬ 
bonize up with soot and 
tar, thus necessitating 



Fio. 181.—Crobsuey’s By-product Producer with Super-heater. 


repeated cleaning. 


The Lymn type of by-product recovery producer with super-heater is shown in 
fig. 182. This producer is provided with the revolving grate shown in fig. 71. The 
super-heater, the joint invention of Mr. A. H. Lymn and the author, consists of three 
concentric narrow annular chambers. A, B, and C, through which the air blast was 
passed in series, bafiSe plates being provided whereby the current was forced to flow 
in a long path in counter direction to the gas hot from the producer, which passed 
through the larger annular spaces left between the air chambers. The gas enters the 
super-heater in a tangential direction, thus facilitating the separation of dust which 
was allowed to settle out in a conical pocket D. By this special arrangement of 
internal concentric air chambers, both sides of the plates forming an air chamber were 
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Burrounded with gas or air of practically the same temperature, thus entirely elimlnat- 
ing expansion troubles. The only exception, viz. the outer steel shell, was connected 
to the super-heater body by means of an expansion joint E. 

If expansion stresses are set up between the various steel sheUs it will be 
evident (should leakages be caused thereby) that the air blast (being under higher 

pressure than the gas) 
will escape into the gas, 
which may cause the 
formation of explosive 
mixture^. On some 
super-heaters where leak¬ 
ages caused by expan¬ 
sion stresses exist it is 
not unusual to find the 
gas (uuitalning between 
] and 2 per cent oxygen. 
To enable scraping '.of 
the heating surface dur¬ 
ing operation the super¬ 
heater is provided with 
lioking hole.s in the tnji 
plate. To maintain a 
temperature of aujjer- 
heat above 200 “ C. it was 
found an advantage to 
scrape the surface once 
Fia. 182.—Lymn's BY-raoinioT 1 ’koduosji with Sci’kk-heateu. to twice per month. 

. The following results 

were obtained on a Lymn plant working at Chelmsford ^ ■ 

Bituminous coal gasified per week . . . about 150 tons, mainly Nottingham¬ 

shire nuts. 

Blast temperature.84°-85° C. 

When all steam was raised by coal-fixed boilers, the total coal gasified and burnt 
under boilers was 125 tons per 100 tons gasified. 

Qaa AnahjaU (3 months’ average). ) Oaa Analyaia (3 months’ average). 


CO., . . 

. ]5'8 per cent. 

CH 4 

2-59 per cent. 

0 . 

. . -15 „ 

H, . . 

. 26-6 

CO . 

. 10-68 „ 

N . 

. 44-1 „ , 


Net B.T.U. per cub. ft = 138-4. 

Ammonia recovery . . .65 per cent (about 90 lbs. per ton of coal). 

Tar yield . . . .5-7 per cent, containing about 30 per cent 

oils and 70 per cent pitch. 

^ W. H. Patchell, Insi. Elect. Eng., March 1920. 
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The above-described producer designs are all based upon bituminous coal being 
used as the fuel, but ammonia recovery is by no means limited to this fuel alone; 



Fia. 183. —Mond Uas Plant to qasift Bohemian Bhown Coal. 


A, Hiiiiki'r. GVJ,. ('ontril'uuftl UhimtK'y. f/, Liquor Pumj'R. 

/L Proiluccirt. Hi/„ Turlxi BlowerH. 0, Ash Conveyer. V, Cireulatlng IMimps. 

Gas ('olleetliiK Main. i/,, Air Suturutnrs. Py Asli Bniikerand Elevator. IV, Liquor Tanks. 

D, Gas Wualicr. A, Boilers with Air C?, Steam Engine. A', AeklTanks. 

W, Ammonia .\h8orber. Super-heater. iL Spare Motor. 1’, Settling Tanks. 

Spare Washer and A. Coal Bunker for A, Shafting for Washers. Sulphate House. 

Absorlfer. Boilers. 3’, Pumi« for Water (kioler ifi. Sulphate Store. 

PFu Gas Coolers. Af, Economizer. and Elevated Water Tank 


indeed, lignites, brown coal, or peat containing up to 60 per cent moisture are being 
successfully gasified under ammonia recovery conditions. 

Fig. 183 shows a Mond ammonia recovery gas producer plant for gasifying 
moist Bohemian low grade brown coal,' the gas from which is used for firing, heating, 
and annealing furnaces in a tube rolling mill. 

^ Treiikler, Stahl und Eisen, No. 42, 1913. 
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B represents the gas producers, of whicli 10 are supplied, 9 of whicli were at work 
during the month’s testing period referred to below, the average load per producer 
throughout the month being 14-5 tons of T.D. lignite, containing between 32 and 
36 per cent moisture when charged. 

Due to the high moisture content the gas leaves the producer at a temperature 
of about 200° C., consequently the sensible heat of the same cannot be utilized to 
super-heat the air blast for the producers. For this reason air blast super-heaters 
are provided in the boiler flues between boiler K and economizer M. 

The average results of one month’s continuous test were as follows ;— 


Analysis 

of Fuel, 


Analysis of Gas. 

Moisture 

= 32*2 per cent. 1 

CO, 

. . . . 15 i)er cent. 

Afth on dry fuel 

= 29-32 „ 

CO 

. 13 

Nitrogen 

= 0-89 „ 

H, 

. 25 

Heating value (as supplied) 

= 5220 to 5580 B.T.TJ. 

CH, 

4-5 


per lb. 

N, 

. 42-5 „ 




Net B.T.U. per cub. ft. = 159-9. 

Yields per ton T.D. brown coal: , 



64,000 cub. ft. of gas 



. (61-5 per cent thermal efSoicncy). 

64 lbs. of sulphate . 



(66 j)cr cent reimvery efficiency). 

31’6 galls, of wet tar 

. 


(say 35 per cent moisture). 


Boiler house: 

Coal burnt per ton T.D. lignite.='172 ton. 

Feed water evaporated per ton of T.D. lignite . . - -9 „ 


The very high tar yield of over 20 gallons per ton T.D. fuel should be noted, the 
reason for which is mainly to be found in the fact that the gas temperature leaving 
the producer is much lower than is common for bituminous coal producers working 
under ammonia recovery conditions; obviously the brown coal used must be one 
containing a large quantity of tar-forming constituents. 

The following results refer to the gasification of a French lignite (La Savoie) in 
the peat recovery plant shown in fig. l&l:— 


Analysis of Fuel. 


Analysis of Gas. 

Moisture ’. 

40-52 per cent. 

CO, 

.20-8 per centt 

On dry substance: 


0, 

... -2 

Ash 

17-67 „ 

CO 

.10-6 „ 

Volatile matter 

.50-10 

H, 

.25-6 

Nitrogen 

1-83 „ 

CH, 

.6-4 „ 

Total carbon. . 

49-91 „ 

N, 

. 37-4 „ 

Cal. value 

8761 B.T.U. per lb. 


Net B.T.U. per cub. ft. = 162-6. 

Grading = 

lumps. 



Gas yield per ton T.D. fuel .... 


. =78,300cub. ft. (15°C.). 

Ammonium sulphate per ton of T.D. fuel 


. = 92-5 lbs. (46-3 per cent recovery). 


Fig. lB4 shows a photograph of a Mond ammonia recovery gas producer plant 
de3igned__to gasify a maximum quantity of 100 tons per diem of Italian peat, the 
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The above-described producer designs are all based upon bituminous coal being 
used as the fuel, but ammonia recovery is by no means limited to this fuel alone; 
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A, Hiiiiki'r. GVJ,. ('ontril'uuftl UhimtK'y. f/, Liquor Pumj'R. 

/L Proiluccirt. Hi/„ Turlxi BlowerH. 0, Ash Conveyer. V, Cireulatlng IMimps. 

Gas ('olleetliiK Main. i/,, Air Suturutnrs. Py Asli Bniikerand Elevator. IV, Liquor Tanks. 

D, Gas Wualicr. A, Boilers with Air C?, Steam Engine. A', AeklTanks. 

W, Ammonia .\h8orber. Super-heater. iL Spare Motor. 1’, Settling Tanks. 

Spare Washer and A. Coal Bunker for A, Shafting for Washers. Sulphate House. 

Absorlfer. Boilers. 3’, Pumi« for Water (kioler ifi. Sulphate Store. 

PFu Gas Coolers. Af, Economizer. and Elevated Water Tank 


indeed, lignites, brown coal, or peat containing up to 60 per cent moisture are being 
successfully gasified under ammonia recovery conditions. 

Fig. 183 shows a Mond ammonia recovery gas producer plant for gasifying 
moist Bohemian low grade brown coal,' the gas from which is used for firing, heating, 
and annealing furnaces in a tube rolling mill. 

^ Treiikler, Stahl und Eisen, No. 42, 1913. 
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satiuated with steam, is used to obtain a large ammonia 3 deld. Of the whole steam 
added to the air blast, often less than one-third is decomposed in contact with the 
carbon in the fuel, the action of the undecomposed.steam.being not only to favour 
the formation of ammonia but also to serve as a dilution agent and to efiect a quick 
removal of the ammonia from the hot zones in the producer. 

The super-heaters, which are expensive to build and clean, are only required 
because the wet air blast would otherwise chill the lower zones of the fuel bed so 
much that the reactions between the steam and COj with the carbon could not be 
sufficiently completed in the time available. They have been referred to in the 
past as heat-saving aqjplianoes, but tliis is not the case ; their main 'object is to main¬ 
tain the right temperature for the required reactions. The sensible heat in the gas 
leaving the Mond producer in the ordinary way, at say 550“ C., does not exist in 
the cooled gas, i.e. it is all lost. If. on the other hand, cold air blast were introduced, 
it is likely that the gas outlet temperature would be lower, i.e, that the sensible 
heat loss would be loss, but that the gas quality would be decreased and the ashes 
contain more unburnt carbon. 

The disadvantages attached to the Mond process did not, previous to the,War, 
have any serious effect upon the commercial success of these plants, mainly because 
fuel and labour were cheap, while sulphate of ammonia had a comparatively high 
and stable market price. 

With existing industrial conditions of expensive labour, fuel, and first cost, not 
to speak of the possibility of a considerable future reduction in the market price 
for sulphate of ammonia (due to several successful synthetic ammonia processes), 
the position becomes an entirely different one; so much so that during the last 
few years a very large number of the gas producer plants in this country using the 
Mond by-product recovery process have been shut down, or worked without recovering 
the ammonia. 

The reason for thi.S' may be found in the following causes ;— 

(1) The high consumption of steam, which exceeded considerably that of non¬ 

recovery gas producers. 

(2) The low calorific value of the gas. 

(3") The high capital outlay. 

(4) The high labour charges. 

(5) The low gasification efficiency. 

(6) The elaborate cooling and cleaning plant necessary on account of the high 

sensible and latent heat content in the crude gas. 

(7) The employment of super-heaters. 

With the extensive knowledge gained during thirty years’ experience of various 
designs of plant to operate on the Mond process, it was clearly a matter of devising ' 
a new process whereby ammonia could be recovered, while all of the Above disadvan-, 
tages were reduced to the smallest possible degree. 

, So far two different ammonia recovery proce.sses have been evolved:— 
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(1) The Moore process, in which the ammonia yielded from the fuel is prevented 

from decomposition by chilling the gas producer sides. 

(2) The Power Gas process, in which the ammonia is obtained by submitting 

each fuel particle to a slow and uniform gasification. 

Both of these processes necessarily cause the gas to leave the producer at a 
low temperature, which in case (1) is obtained indirectly by water-cooling, and in 
case (2) directly, the fuel itself forming the cooling medium ; the latter process thus 
also has the effect of submitting the fuel to a true low temperature treatment. 

The Moore by-product gas producer was placed on the market about ten years 
ago.’^ It is illustrated in figs. 185 and 186, the former being a drawing of a 300 B.H.P. 
plant, and the latter a photograph of the .same installation. 

The producer is elliptical in cro.ss section and tapered in longitudinal section; 
it is provided with two fuel-feeding hoppers at the top and two revolving dry ash 
tables at the base, which displace the ashes into a conical storage pocket at the 
lower end of the juoducer casing. 

The ])roducer body is divided into tliree sections, of which the lower one is 
brick-lined, the middle one water-cooled, and the top one air-cooled. The air blast 
is saturated with steam at the region of 72° to 78° C., depending upon the clinkering 
tendency of the coal in use ; it is .supplied in a non-superheated state to the grates, 
which have the shape of two circumferential grates joined together. 

A high temperature oxidation and gasification zone exists in the lower part of 
the producer, the gases from which are suddenly chilled on entering the water-cooled 
middle zone, thus preventing a quick decomposition of the ammonia formed from 
the coke iii the lower zone. The reason for the producer body being elliptical is to 
cause the cooling effect of the water jacket to penetrate more or less to the centre 
of the fuel bed. Similarly, to prevent the tendency of the coal jamming or arching 
between the narrow sides of the producer, the whole body is made to taper in a 
downward direction. 

The heat absorbed by the water jacket is utilized for steam-raising purposes, 
about half the quantity of steam required for gasification being raised in this way. 

The following have been given as typical operating results obtained ;— 

Fuel. 

Moisture ..... 8 per cent. 

On dry substance : 

Volatile matter . . .33 „ 

Ash.13 „ 

Nitrogen . . . . 1-3 „ 

Steam used. 

• 0-8 to 1 lb. per lb. of coal. 

Amount decomposed . . 64 per cent. 

* Iron and Coal Trades Review, December 21, 1913. 
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middle zone, thus preventing a quick decomposition of the ammonia formed from 
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cause the cooling effect of the water jacket to penetrate more or less to the centre 
of the fuel bed. Similarly, to prevent the tendency of the coal jamming or arching 
between the narrow sides of the producer, the whole body is made to taper in a 
downward direction. 

The heat absorbed by the water jacket is utilized for steam-raising purposes, 
about half the quantity of steam required for gasification being raised in this way. 

The following have been given as typical operating results obtained ;— 

Fuel. 

Moisture ..... 8 per cent. 

On dry substance : 

Volatile matter . . .33 „ 

Ash.13 „ 

Nitrogen . . . . 1-3 „ 

Steam used. 

• 0-8 to 1 lb. per lb. of coal. 

Amount decomposed . . 64 per cent. 

* Iron and Coal Trades Review, December 21, 1913. 
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Size. Steam Consumption. 

15 cwts. per liour . . .12' 0" x 6' 0" 1'26 Ibs./lb. of coal. 

10 „ „ . . . 9'3'’x4']0'’ 1 

71 „ „ . . . S'O'xl'O' -9 „ „ 

The cooling and cleaning plant used for the gas from this plant and iUustTated 
in figs. 185, 186 is described on p. 412. 

In the Power Gas Corporation’s low temperature gasification process ^ the fuel 
bed depth is increased considerably, thereby causing the time factor to be made 
larger with a corresponding increase in the amount of steam decomposed in the 
producer. The very slow gasification of the fuel which is hereby‘•obtained enables 
the tendency of the fuel towards caking to be greatly decreased, and causes poking 
to be practically eliminated. When gasifying a Yorkshire fuel (which required 
poking in an ordinary Mond producer) a 5' diam. low temperature producer was 
worked for five months on end without a poker ever having been inserted through 
the top poking holes.** 

The gas outlet temperature being always below 300° C., the fuel on introduction 
is not heated to a temperature above that of the decomposition of the tar-forming 
bodies, hence the tar is evolved in large quantities and of a quality approaching 
that of low temperature tar. 

By si)ecial devices and careful dimensioning of the internal parts of the gas 
producer, it has become possible to obtain even temperatures at all parts of the 
fuel bed, so that no particle of fuel at the, same height above the grate is treated 
at a different temperature. 

The following represent the average results of a three months’ continuous run 
on a 5' internal diam. producer :— 

Load: 6'25 tons per diem (26 lbs. per sq. ft. and hour). 

Gas temperature 1.33° C. 

ISlait: Temperature-75'2° C., no super-heat. 

Steam used -- '94 lbs. jier lb. of eoal. 




Pressure 

=25 cm. W.G. 



Fuel Analysis. 
Moisture free 



Ash Analysis. 

Gas Analysis. 


Ash 

8-1 % 

SiOj 

. 31-7% 

CG, . . . 

8-3';;. 

Volatile-matter 

36-2 % 

EejO, 

. 29-4% 

CO ... 

21 % 

Carbon . 

73-6 % 

A1,0, 

. . . 24-7% 

H, . . . . 

20-5% 

Hydrogen 

5-3 % 

CaO 

. 5-8% 

CH, . . . 

4-9% 

Oxygen 

14-0 % 

MgO 

trace 

N. . . . . 

45-3% 

Nitrogen 

1-56% 

SO 3 

• ■ . • 7-4% 

Net B.T.U. la-r cub. ft. 

= 178 

Net cal. val. . 

12,200 





Swelling=46 per cent. 





G,as yield 



. =120,00( 

1 cub. ft. iier ton T.D. fuel. 

Tar yield 



=20 gallons per ton. 


Ammonia yield 

. 

, 

. =90 lbs. 

per ton (56 per cent efficiency). 

Gasification efficiency. 

including 

tar 

. . . =91-5 per cent. 


„ . »» 

excludin 

;.. 

. =78-4 




' Patents granted to or applied for by W. Beswick and N. E. Bambush.' 

■ VTbe reader is also referred to a paper read by the author before West of Scotland Iron and 

li _ _ 1 T.-. a.is.—a. - _.■? 
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Several of the Mond gas producer plants in this country have been adapted to 
work on the lines of the above-described process. 

In most of these existing plants the arrangement is such that it is difficult to 
make a complete conversion to true low temperature gasification conditions. Fig. 
187 shows a photograph of such a converted semi-low temperature gas producer. 

The following are a series of results obtained during one week’s continuous 
night and day testing period on this particular producer ;— 

Duration of test.168 hours. 

Average load on producer ; tons of dry coal per 24 hours . 25-2 

Net calorific value of fuel: B.T.U. per lb. of dry coal . . 11,577 

Maximum gas rate ; cub. ft. per hour reduced to 0° C. and 760 

mm. Ilg. (N.T.P.). 297,000 

Minimum gas rate : cub. ft. per hour reduced to 0° C. and 

760 mm. Hg. (N.T.P.).44,100 


Temperature of air blast . 

Total steam : Ibs./lb. of fuel, a large 
in the air tower 
6a ,1 Analynis. 


00.^ . . ]5-2| 

CH^ 

. 3-8 

CO . . 12’7 

Ha . . 27-8 

Na . . 

. 40-5 

Total combustibles 

Net calorific value: B.T.U. per 

44-3 . 

cub. ft. (N.T.P.) 

Gas yield cub. ft. at N.T.P. per 

160-3 

ton of dry fuel . 

. 122,400 

Per cent carbon in ash . 

Dry tar in crude gas ; lbs. per 

16-6 

ton dry coal 

Ammonia in crude gas: lbs. 
of sulphate of ammonia (25 

194 

per cent) per ton of dry coal 

99 

Nitrogen content of dry coal l-S per cent. 

Thermal efficiency 

Fuel Grading. 

76 

Above i" 

55 

per cent. 

¥-¥ • ■ . 

27 

¥-¥ ■ ■ ■ 

10 


Below f . 

8 



Some tj-pical operating results from a 
Mond gas, a semi-low temperature, and a 
true low temperature by-product recovery 
producer gas plant are given in examples 
Nos. 3, 4, and 5 in Table 26, p. 68. 


81° C. 

part of which is raised 

1-33 



Fio. 187.— Photoobaph of Mond Phoduceb 
MODIFIED TO WOBK ON LoW TeHFEBATUBB 
By-pboduot Eeooveby' Pbocess. 
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To emphasize further the comparative advantages of the latter process over 
the Mond process, fig. 188 shows i-omparative block plans of a complete installa¬ 
tion of 100 tons per diem gasification capacity on either system, while the table 
below will give the operating conditions ' 



Mond. 

]iOW Tomporatiire. 

Tons gasified per diem. 

100 

100 

Space occupied in scp ft. 

55,f)(K) 

25,000 

Steam required per ton of coal from outside sources 

1-9 tons 

1-05 tons 

Sulphate recovered. 

90 lbs. per ton 

90 lbs. per ton 

Dry tar recovered. 

10 galls. 

21 galls. 

(lapital costs. 

100 (pre-war) 

100 (1922) 

Number of men required for o])eratioii . 

10 

14 

Thermal gasification efficiency of producer ; 



Including tar. 

74 

92-3 

Excluding tar. 

08 

80 

Over-all thermal gasification efficiency : 

If steam raised in separate ooal-fired boilers . 

53-5 

69-6 

If tar oils used for raising steam 

50-7 

80 

Gas yield per ton T.D. coal. 

133,5TO 

118,000 

Ga^ analysis: 



COj. 

16 

8-3 

CO. 

11 

20-5 

Hj. 

25 

20-5 

CH.. 

2-7 

6-5 

Na. 

NetB.T.U. percub. ft._(N.T.I'.). , . . 

45-3 

44-9 

135-9 

182-3 

Theoretical flame temperature of gas burnt in 



air with 3 per cent excess oxygen in products 



of combustion (see p. 516) 

1430 

1606 


From the above it will be realized that all the disadvantages set forward on 
p. 290 as a drawback to plants working on the Mond principle have been consider¬ 
ably decreased. 

How much each single advantage will mean to any particular installation is 
difficult to judge from the above, but wherever the gas is being used for furnace 
firing the fuel saving of the one process over the other is not only indicated by the 
over-all thermal efficiency figures. Since less therms are required to fire a furnace 
with a gas of high flame temperature than with a less intense gas, an additional 
saving may be expected on this score, the actual saving depending upon the parti¬ 
cular heating problem involved. 

^ “Production of Byeproduct Producer Gas under Low Temperature Conditions,” J. West of 
ScoOand I. and SJ., 1922-1923. 
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lOU-TON MOXI) I’l.ANT. 


DO 

j 


□ □ 
■0 
K 


m'y 




100-TON LOW TKMPKRATUUB PLANT. 


A, Pr(KUn‘i«r» with Coal 
iUiukiTn. 

li, SuixT-lioators. 

C, Gud Collectiny jMairi. 

1), Washer (Mp<’hniilcal). 

K, Ammonia Ahsorber 
(Mechanical). 

F, (Cooler (Meehanlcul). 

(/, Coolinti Tower. 

H, Air Satxirator (Mech¬ 
anical). 

J, Atr Blowers. 

K, Sulphate Evaporating 

Plant. 

lj, Sulphate Store, 

-1/, Tnr Deh.sdrating Plant. 


.y, Water Co<»lpr for Cooling 
Tower W. 

(>, BollerH (Coal fired). 

F, Tar (Villeoting Tank. 

Q, Stock Liquor Tanks. 

/(, Tar Pump, et<‘. 

S, Settling Tank for ('ool- 
ing Tower Q. 

7\ WaterOIrciilatlng Tanks 
for F and H. 

F, Water Circulating 
Pumps for F an<l H. 

V, Water Circulating 

Pumps fur Q and N. 

W, (’oal Elevator. 

A', Llqu<jr Eggs lot K. 


A, Producers. 
li, Ammonia Absorber with 
Settling Tank. 

C, Cooling Tower with Set¬ 
tling Tank. 

J), Centrifugal CleatuTs. 

F, Air Blowers. • 

F, Sulphate Liquor Pumps 

for B. 

G, Water Pumps for C 

and J. 

II, Sulpliat<* Liquor Pumj)s 
tor S. 

J, Water Cooler lor V. 


K, Sulphate Store. 

L, Stock Liquor Tanks. 

M, Tar Settling Tank I 

J). 

F, Boiler (Oas fired). 

0. Tar Pump. 

F, Tar (’olleetlng Tank. 

Q, Tar Dehydrating Plar 

R, Coal Holat. 

S, Sulphat<‘ Kv.aporatl 

Plant above Maeh 
cry House. 

T, Ash Bunker. 


Fig. 188.-—Block Plans of IOO-ton Mond Plant and 100-ton Low Temperature By-prodd 

Recovery Plant. 


2. Tar Recovery Producers 

Wherftas it will be clear that all improvements and original work on the subje 
of fonnation of ammonia in gas producers have taken place in Great Britain, it mn 
be said with equal justification that the main investigations and applications < 
the subject of recovering a high yield of valuable tar from coal in gas produce 
have been evolved in Germany. “ Necessity is the mother of invention,” says t 
old proverb, and in no way is this more clearly confirmed than when we study t 
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multitude of propositions brought forward in Germany during the war period with 
a view to producing oils from fuels either by distillation or gasification. 

Apparently the first careful examination of the gas producer tar oils was on 
a Mond gas plant built by Messrs. Thyssen in 1914. Pig. 189 shows the producer 
which was emjjloyed.i This was of the mechanical grate type (see fig. 75) with 
Mond type central-feeding bell, while the upper part was water-jacketed as in 
Moore’s producer, otherwise the producer itself presents no special features. Under 



Fio. 189. —Thysses’s Mosd Gas Pkobuckb. Fuel Distillation Bell. 


low load conditions a good yield of tar was obtained, and when this in 1915 was 
found suitable for the production of lubricating oils, the basis for the low temperature 
tar production in gas producers had been obtained. 

(The first designs all involved the pre-distiUatlon of the fuel in retorts hung into 
the producer like a bell on a Mond producer, through which part of the hot crude 
producer gas was passed, th.us causing a distillation both by indirect heating (of 
the retort sides by the main quantity of the surrounding hot producer gas) and by 
direct heating (by the gas that was passed through the retort). 

' > Eoser, Z. V. d. L, October 16, 1920. 
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Fig. 190 shows a design as first installed by Deutsche Mondgas Ges.; ^ this 
embodies the stationary fuel bell A suspended from the producer top and carrying 
gas outlet branch C and fuel-charging bell B. As might be expected, uneven burning 
of the fuel in the producer took place due to the “ trimming ” of the coal or coke 
as it left the lower mouth of the bell. Furthermore, the temperatures existing at 
various parts of the bell were 
uneven, as will be obvious 
from the following records :— 

Temperature 


at point 1 
„ 2 

3 

., 3a 

4 

,, 4a 

5 

,. 5a 

„ fi 


220 ° C. 
290° 
300° 
460° 
400° 
060° 
485° 
730° 
about 600° 



Tn other words, the tempera¬ 
tures at the edges of the bell 
or retort were more than 150° 
higher than in the centre. 

Fig. 191 shows Rehmann’s 
producer design. In this the 
single bell of the above pro¬ 
ducer was substituted with a 
number of smaller ones fed 
from one central - charging 
ho])])er. 

Fig. 192 shows a design 
used by Ehrhardt and Sehmer. 

In this two diametrically oppo¬ 
site fuel bells or retorts A were 
fixed to a revolvable table D, 
the mouth of the retorts on 
revolving thus sweeping across 
the top surface of the fuel bed. 

Fuel was fed independently to 
each bell by a hopper B, while the gas was removed through a central gas offtake C. 

The disadvantages coupled with the operation of retorts of this kind were 
mainly caused by the hanging up of coal (especially of the caking varieties) in the 
retorts themselves, and the fact that these were quickly emptied whenever there 
was a “ fall ” in the producer. The sudden emptying of a retort sets up pressure 
' Jaworski, Stahl und^Emn, March 10, 1921. 


-Producer with Multiple Fuel 
Distillation Bells. 
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fluctuations in tlie retort ex¬ 
hausting system and causes 
operating difficulties apart 
from those of the producer 
proper. 

To obviate these defects, 
the fuel level at the top of 
the producer was maintained 
below the mouth of the ])re- 
distillation retort, which was 
designed also to form a kind 
of mechanical feed. Variou.s 
devices of this type are shown 
in figs. 193 to 195. 

Fig. 193 .shows the Ijinck 
type of mechanical retort 
built by A. 6. f. Brennstoff 
Verga,sung. This consists of 
an annular stationary retort 
A, from the top of which 
is suspended a revolving 

Fiu. 192.—l>EontiOEii wmt Kkvoi.vabi.e Fuel 

Distillation Bklt-s. worm gear C, and carrying 

fuel hopper D. The base 

plate possesses openings and 
Ej, whereby on revolution the fuel 
is distributed over the top of the 
fuel bed in the producer lumper. 

The base of the retort A is pro¬ 
vided with perforations G, while 
the revolvable finger F prevents 
too large quantities of fuel falling 
out of the retort at a time; it 
also maintains the base of the fuel 
in the retort in constant motion. 

Part of the producer gas is sucked 
off through the retort, where its 
sensible heat is utilized for dis¬ 
tillation, the mixed gas leaving for 
the cleaning plant through pipe 

H. The power consumption is h „ 
g jj p Fio. 193. —Pboduceb wnii LiNcit Mechanical Betcbt. 

The following operating results were obtained on a steel works on which static 
^ k. Linck, SlaM und Eisen^ March 10. 1921. 
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Morgan producers had been fitted with this design of pre-distillation apparatus (a 
photograph of this plant is shown in fig. 194). 



Fiq. 194.— PHOTOoHArH or Likok Mechanical Retobt. 


Coal ; 

Heating value, 7300 cals, per kg. (13,150 B.T.U. per lb.). 

Gasification per producer per 24 hours = 8-6 tons. 

Coal gasified per ton steel melted in Siemens furnaces = 251 kg. (552 lbs.). 
Carbon in ash =7-7 per cent. 


Gas .• 


Blast temperature = 125° C. (super-heated). 
Steam per lb. of coal =0-132 lb. 

Analysis (mixed gases): 


COj 

CO 

Ha 

CH^ 


4-6 per cent. 
22-26 
10-12 „ 


Tar Yield per cent on coal gasified, coal in retort for two to three hours. 
22-5 per cent of total producer gas being passed through 






Figs. 195o and 1966 .—Mechanically stirred Peb-distilwtion Retort. 


When the producers were at work without recovering tar (that is, when gasifica¬ 
tion takes place in the producer in the ordinary way), the gas outlet temperature 
at the producers was 796° C. and at the furnaces 702° C. In other words, a smaller 
quantity of the sensible heat in the gas is available at the furnace, this heat having 

been utilized for the pre-distillation of the coal. , , 

Assuming 4-6 cub. m. of gas being made per kg. of coal, then the approximate 

sensible heit contained in (4'5f^ -) 1 cub. m.of gas between 753° C. and 35° C. =270 

KaJ 

cals., which represents 3-7 per cent of the heat contained in 1 kg. of coal. 
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Heating value, 7300 cals, per kg. (13,150 B.T.U. per lb.). 

Gasification per producer per 24 hours = 8-6 tons. 

Coal gasified per ton steel melted in Siemens furnaces = 251 kg. (552 lbs.). 
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Blast temperature = 125° C. (super-heated). 
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Analysis (mixed gases): 


COj 

CO 

Ha 

CH^ 


4-6 per cent. 
22-26 
10-12 „ 


Tar Yield per cent on coal gasified, coal in retort for two to three hours. 
22-5 per cent of total producer gas being passed through 
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The following gives a summary of Jaworski’s statements regarding the results 
obtained by the stationary and mechanically stirred fuel bell (or pre-distillation 
chamber);— 



Produoor with 


Fixed Retort. 

Stirred Retort. 

Tar: 



Yield per cent. 

i 

74 

Pitch content per cent 

60-65 

22-14 

Heating value cals. 

8700 

8200 

Analysis per cent; 

C. 

78-80 


H. 

7- 8 


0. 

12-15 


N. 

* 1 


S. 

•5 


Gas: 



Analysis: 

■ 


CO, . 

8-2 

24 

CO. 

19 

29-6 

H*. 

16'3 

6-8 

CH 4 . 

2-5 

1-9 

CnHra. 

4 

•6 

Net B.T.U./ft.3 (N.T.P.) . . . 

1424 

148-6 

Steam used, lbs. per lb. of coal . 

•5 to -7 • 



In this particular comparison there can be no doubt that less coal will have to 
be gasified with the stirred retort for the same furnace output, the extra heat 
present in the tar recovered being more than balanced by the heat saving caused 
by the higher furnace efficiency—obtained with the richer gas of higher flame 
temperature. 

All the systems illustrated from flg. 190 to flg. 195 have comprised pre-distilla¬ 
tion chambers which were suspended inside the gas producer proper and heated 
partly from the outside and partly by the sensible heat of the gas sucked through. 
There has been no lack of applications in which the fuel is heated by the sensible 
heat of the gas only, in retorts of smaller cross section superimposed upon the gas 
producer proper; ' such producer types are shown in figs. 196 to 200. 

Fig. 196 shows the Pintsch design of gas producer with superimposed retort, 
fiuch-as js built for dealing with brown coal briquettes, non-caking coals, wood, 
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leat, or raw brown coal lumps, the moisture content of which various fuels is not 
o exceed 25 per cent. 

A is the brick-lined steel retort which is placed on the top of the crown of 
he main producer body B. Two separate gas outlets C and D enable the “ coke 



Fio. 197 .—Fhotoubaps of Pintsch Peoduces with Superimposed Pke-distillatioii Retort. 

iroducer gas ” and the “ retort gas ” to be conducted to their separate cleaning plants 
»r gas mains. By regulation of valves in either pipe system, it is possible to adjust 
he quantity of the hot gas that is to be taken through the retort for distillation 
lurposes. The quantity obviously alters with the nature of the fuel, but, geneAlly 
peaking, the higher the moisture content, the greater the amount of gas to be passed 

20 
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through the distillation retort. Poking holes E and F are provided whereby either 
fuel column may be independently poked. 

The temperature of the gases at the junction of the two shafts may be as high 
as 800° C., while the gas flow through the retort is controEed to give an outlet 
temperature of 100° to 150° C. The time during which the fuel is subjected to 
distiUation is longer than with the previously described mechanical pre-distiOation 
chambers, but it would appear as if “ trimming ” of the fuel to the edges of the 
main producer wiO take place just as with a stationary central bell. 

A gasification test ^ made on such a producer (a photograph of which is shown 
in fig. 197) gave the foUowing results ;— 

Fuel: Brown coal briquettes. 


Moisture content 

= 15-07 per cent. 

Ash 

= 5-46 

Volatile matter 

= 40-63 

Fixed carbon 

=38-84 


100 per cent. 


Net heating value B.T.U. per lb. =8550 (i747 cals./kg.). 


Gas Analysis. 



(I) Producer Gas. 
Lower Compart- 
mont. 

(2) Retort Gas. 
Upper Compart¬ 
ment. 

(3) Mixed Ga 
(after Tar 
Removal}. 

CO,. 

4-9 

11-4 

7-7 

Cnllm. 

-1 

-4 

-2 

CO. 

27-0 

23-5 

25-5 

H . 

13-2 

19-2 

15-7 

C.,H,. 


1-2 

-5 

N,. 

. 53-4 

38-4 

47-1 

CH,. 

1-4 

5-9 

3-3 

Net B.T.U./cub. ft. . 

145-6 

219 

175-8 


On the basis of the carbon balance method the gas yield was calculated to be 
2-3.3 cub. m. per kg. coal as charged (2-74 cub. m./kg. T.D. fuel). 

From the gas analyses it was calculated that 0-99 cub. m. per kg. or 42-5 
per cent of total gas was removed at the retort top, and 1-34 cub. m. per kg. 
or 57-5 per cent of total gas was removed at the retort base; and that of the 
producer gas made in the lower part 65-5 per cent is directly removed, and 
34-5 per cent is passed through the retort. 

'Note .—Such calculations can only be of theoretical value, since it is impossible to 
say how far the gas from the lower part is altered in composition in its passage through 
the fuel layers in the retort. 


J. f. Oaab,, September 4, 1920. 
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Tar (undehydrated): 

Yield 8-81 per cent by weight of wet tar. 

Heating value 6788 cals./kg. (12,200 B.T.U./lb.). 

Carbon content, 62-5 per cent. 

Thermal balance in per cent on heat in coal charged : 

Heat in cold gas —77 | 9 q pgr gent tar and gas efficiency. 

,, lost in ashes =1 ,, 

,, lost in hot gases = 2-59* ,, 

„ unaccounted for = 6-45 „ 

* The heat lost by the gas as sensible heat seems very low, since over 40 per cent of the total gas is 
cooled to atmospheric before being mixed with the hot producer gas from the lower part. 

Fig. 198 shows the type of producer developed by A.-G. f. Brennstoff-Vergasung 
for using coal of a more caking type. The system is an adaptation of the Linck 
pre-dLstillation chamber described in reference to fig. 193 in so far as the retort 
base is revolvable and provided with fuel-distributing chutes and coal-sweeping 
fingers. 

Fig. 199 shows the Allgemeine Vergasunggesellschaft’s retort producer for 
gasifying raw brown coal lumps ; ^ an arrangement drawing of a complete gas plant 
is shown in fig. 299. The typical difference between this producer and the two 
previously described types is that the whale of the gas is taken through the retort, 
and that the latter consists of an unlined steel shell. 

Both of these differences are, however, typical of the treatment of wet brown 
coal, but it is clear that for most other fuels one would either find the throughput 
too small or the retort would burn out or collapse at the base. 

To obtain not only gas of a high calorific value but also a large quantity of tar 
from moist fuels of this type, it has been found advantageous to dry these, before 
introduction into the producer, to a moisture content of 25 to 35 per cent. The 
reason given as an explanation as to why the tar yield is higher on previously dried 
material than on wet is that the wet material will lower the temperature in the 
combustion zone and itself become scorched, on account of the fact that more carbon 
must be burnt in the lower part (to evaporate the moisture), thus causing a higher 
temperature at the base. Whether this be the exact cause or not, it is certain that 
some tar vapours begin to condense out at temperatures above 100° C. (the exact 
temperature varying with the fuel nature), so that a column of very wet material 
may serve as a fractionating medium for the hot gases containing the tar given off 
from the fuel at 300° to 450° C., thereby causing partial condensation of tar which 
may run into the lower hot zones, to be cracked in these into permanent gases or 
very light oils and carbon. 

In so far as the control of the operation of a tar recovery producer using moist 
fuels is concerned, we may perhaps draw the conclusion that the less moisture the 


^ Arnomann, G. and W. F., October 8, 1921. 
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Fiq! 108.— A.-G. r. BBENNSTOFr-VEBQASimo Pbe-distileatiob 
, Retobt with Mechabioal DiecHABaE. 


k Krajiyaa, 1021, Spamer, Leipzig, 


fuel contains as charged into 
the producer, the easier will it 
be to obtain a good tar yield. 

Finally, fig. 200 shows a 
liquid slag producer with super¬ 
imposed low temperature retort 
as mentioned by Fischer and 
Gwosdz.i The producer is 
divided into three sections: a 
lower one a, which is operated 
by dry blast, and at a ''^igher 
gasification rate, so as to enable 
the ash to be removed as a 
molten slag through the tap 
holes d ; a middle one, which is 
partly externally-'and internally 
heated by the hot gas made in 
a ; and an upper one b, which 
is a low temperature retort in¬ 
ternally heated only. 

Steam is added to the gas 
which is passed through the two 
upper sections of the 2 >roducer, 
thus enabling a reasonably low 
temperature to be obtained. 
The mixed gas leaving the top 
of the producer is said to have a 
temperature of 160° C., 
and is treated for both 
tar and ammonia re¬ 
covery in a separate 
cleaning plant. 

Concerning the 
advantages or disad¬ 
vantages of either of 
the two types of tar- 
producing means, viz. 
the external and 
the internal retorte, 
we can do no better 
than quote the svun- 
mary statement made 
by Trenkler ® ;— 

» Z. f. V.D.I., October 27, 1920. 
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(1) The external retort is cheaper to make, as 

it is of smaller diameter than the pro- 
j ducer shell and consists of a plain casing 

and lining. 

(2) The internal retorts are more expensive 

. in first cost and (if mechanical) more 

T. expensive in repairs and upkeep. 

(3) For existing plants the internal retort 

y will be found the most economical to 

install, since it does not involve the 
removal of, or considerable alterations 
to, the coal - handling and storage 
plant. 


Ip”' 

% 




ria.199 .—All. Veugasvnosqes. Low Temperature Fig. 200.—Liquid Slag Producer with Arbi 
Producer foe Moist Brown Coai* ment for Recovery of Low Temperature 
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(4) The external retort will cause the producer to have a lower throughput; 
nor is adjustment during operation as easily achieved, while the tar 
yield is likely to be less. 

(6) Speaking generally, the external retorts are in place for fuels that are easy 
to gasify, especially brown coal briquettes; while for ordinary coals the 
internal mechanical retort is more suitable. 

In connection with the thermal requirements of fuel distillation by the sensible 
heat of part of the hot producer gases, the following rough and more or less 
theoretical calculations wll give a practical guide as to what may reasonably be 
expected when dealing with— 

A. A good-class bituminous coal (net cals./kg., T.U. subst. =7000). 

B. Brown coal briquettes ( „ ,, =5500). 

C. A low grade, peat ( ., ,, =4000). 



A. 

B. 

c.'- 

Moisture content of fuel. 

3 ]X!r cent 

15 per cent 

30 per cent 

Grammes of moisture per kg. of T.D. fuel 

31 

177 

430 

Speoific heat of dry fuel. 

■3 

•3 

-3 

Temperature to which fuel must be heated before 
tar evolution completod, say. 

550° C. 

500“ C. 

450“ C. 

Yield of gas in cub. m. jxjr kg. T.l). fuel, say . 

4-5 

3-6 

2-5 

Assumed gas inlet temperature to retort . 

700“ 0. 

600“ C. 

600“ C. 

Assumed gas outlet temperature from retort . 

160“ C. 

100“ C. 

100“ C. 

Temperature range of gas. 

560“ C. 

500“ C. 

500“ C. 

Heat that can be abstracted }}er cub. m. gas (av. 
spec, heats:0’35). 

192 cals. 

175 eals. 

175 eals. 

Heat required per kg. moisture for heating up and 
evaporation. 

050 cals. 

625 cals. 

625 cals. 

Temperature range for heating up of fuel in retort. 

535“ C. 

485“ C. 

435“ C. 

Heat required to evaporate moisture 

20*2 cals. 

110-5 cals. 

269 cals. 

Heat required to pre-heat fuel. 

160-5 

146-5 

130-5 

“ Total ” heat for distilling fuel. 

182-7 

256-0 

399-5 

Cub. m. of gas required for this purpose . 

0-95 

1-46 

2-26 

Per cent of total gas. 

21-1 

41-7 

90-5 


This calculation does not take into account that most fuels, especially those 
of younger formation (such as peat or lignite), generally have an exothermal distilla¬ 
tion reaction, but, on the other hand, the assumed total gas made from the fuel 
(of 4-5, 3'6, and 2-5 cub’, m. per kg. respectively) includes the distillation gas, and .is 
therefore not all available for distillation. 

From the above we may draw the following rough conclusions :— 

« 

Foj; fuels containing less than 6 per cent moisture about 26 per cent of total 
gas must go through the retort. 
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For fuels containing about 10 to 20 per cent moisture between one-third to a 
half of total gas must go through retort. 

For fuels containing 26 to 35 per cent moisture all the gas must go through the 
retort. 

Before leaving the subject of by-product recovery gas producers it may be 
useful to attempt to forecast the possible future requirements of the industry for 
plants of this type. 

Since the establishment of technically sound and technically successful processes 
is now beyond doubt, the question becomes entirely a commercial one, in so far as 
by-product producer plants will be installed where they become a paying proposition. 
The matter of the competition between solid fuel and gaseous fuel utilization being 
outside the scope of this treatise, what are then the competitive plants purely 
from a gas-producing and by-product point of view ? 

Dealing first with the gas j.roduclion processes, the one that will produce the 
cheapest gaseous form of heat is the producer gas process, consequently the main 
competitor of the recovery gas plant wilhbe the non-recovery gas producer plant. 

The latter will always be the most economical for fuels low in their content of 
volatile matter and nitrogen, also for smaller units of plant where simpKcity and 
cHsc of operation are the main factors. 

Of the remaining types of gas producer plants we have, then, those which are 
of a teasonable capacity and using fuels which will yield a reasonable quantity of 
by-products upon gasification. 

Such plants may again be subdivided according to whether the gas is to be 
supplied for use either hot or cold. 

If the gas is to be supplied in a cold state it is clear that so long as the over-all 
thermal efficiency (that is, including the heat for steam raising) is no more than for 
the plant with by-product recovery, then it will pay to recover the by-products, 
which in such cases can be looked upon as additional gifts! 

If the over-all thermal efficiency is less for the recovery type, then there are two 
points to consider :— 

(а) Is the commercial value of all the by-products (less the extra working 

costs entailed by their recovery) likely 'to balance the extra fuel con¬ 
sumption ? 

(б) Is the gas produced by the recovery process likely to give a better utiliza¬ 

tion efficiency than,the non-recovery gas ? 

(a) will have to be determined for each particular case, but concerning (6) 
the thermal intensity of a true low temperature producer gas is higher than that 
of any cold non-recovery producer gas hitherto produced on a continuously operated 
plant. 

If the gas is to be supplied hot, then, as we have seen, it is possible to distil 
bituminous coal previous to entering the gas producer proper, the extra heaf loss 
involved by which is not likely to exceed 2^ per cent of the total heat in the fuel. 
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80 long as the heat in the recovered tar is not counted as a debit. It then practically 
becomes a question only to decide whether the extra cost of installation and 
working of the tar recovery plant will counterbalance the sales value of the low 
temperature tar. 

For undertakings generally accustomed to use hot gas there is, however, a 
further alternative, viz. to see whether cold low temperature recovery gas might 
not be more advantageously utilized. Due to the special conditions governing 
its production this gas will always have a higher potential heating value than that 
of the hot gas; it further has the advantage of being easily piped in small mains 
from a central gas plant to any part of a large works. Its supply "at the furnaces 
is more easily controlled, and the upkeep and week-end cleaning costs are entirely 
eliminated. The furnace plant engineer will have to carefully consider all such 
points and set them down as a possible credit, which, added to the extra value of 
the by-products, may counterbalance the loss of the sensible heat in the crude gas 
and leave a handsome credit in favour of the recovery gas. 

In judging the value of the two by-products, ammonia and tar, it should not 
be forgotten— * 

(1) That the ammonia will have at least that value which represents its cost 

of production by any other process, be it a synthetic one or otherwise. 

(2) That the tar will always have a higher value per unit of heat than the coal 

from which it is made, due to its case of handlihg, storage, and higher 
thermal utilization efficiency in internal combustion engines or furnaces. 
Apart from this, its value may be still further enhanced when by chemical 
treatment it is possible to produce from it raw materials or products 
whose values are judged not by their heat content, but by their chemical 
and other properties. 

Coming now to the consideration of the competitive plants from a by-product 
production point of view,'the only plants that will produce similar by-products 
are those of the low temperature carbonization type. 

From a thermal point of view the gas producer plants are considerably superior 
to these, in so far as for the hot gas producer recovery process the extra thermal 
loss involved by recovery is less than 2| per cent, while for the cold gas producers 
there is no loss. The losses by the low temperature distillation processes may be 
classified as follows :— 

Heat required for evaporated moisture. 

Heat contained in hot coke. 

Heat by radiation, dust, and leakages. 

Heat lost in spent heating gases (indirect heating); or 
Heat lost in hot distillation gases (direct heating). 

These losses vary for the various types of plant, but even for a good plant the 
thermal Iqsses will be from 8 to 12 per cent of the heat in the fuel treated. 

From a first-cost point of view the by-product gas producer plant is cheaper 
to install. 
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From a working-cost point of view every low temperature carbonization plant 
is dependent upon a good market being available for the smokeless coke fuel 
produced, which, unless briqueted, is difficult to handle and transport without a 
certain amount of crumbling taking place. The gas producer plant is only 
dependent upon the market for tar and ammonia products. 

So far as concerns the use of non-caking or poor-grade or moist fuels it is clear 
that the gas-producing process is far ahead of the carbonization process, since the 
residue in the former is fully utilized from a heat point of view, while the residue 
from the latter may not have any high commercial value. 

On the other hand, some low temperature carbonization processes deal efficiently 
with caking and dusty coals which are difficult to gasify successfully. Further, 
the low temperature carbonization process is generally not so dependent upon the 
fuel grading as are gas producer plants. 

From the above it will be clear that although every process or plant has its 
own particular sphere, so far as the future is concerned there does not appear to 
be any doubt that gas producers in which the fuels are treated under low temperature 
conditions will find a secure place in industry. 


(J) SPECIAL GAS PRODUCERS 

The previously described gas producer details have covered the designs generally 
used in ordinary gas producer plant experience. Obviously one or more of the 
specific features of a certain design may be combined together to give that type 
which Is likely to be the most efficient for a particular purpose. 

There are, however, certain gas producer plants which either operate on different 
principles to those described, or which are specially designed to use certain particular 
fuels or adapted for making gas for certain specific purposes. Such will be described 
in this chapter under the following sub-headings :— 

1. Tar destruction producers. 

2. Vegetable and wood refuse producers. 

3. Peat or lignite producers. . 

4. Dusty fuel producers. 

6 . Large gas producers. 

6 . Small gas producers. 

7. Traction gas producers. 

8 . Marine gas producers. 


1. Tar Destruction Producers 

In the earlier years of producer gas power plants most installations in which 
bituminous coals were used were unsuccessful mainly because the knowledge and 
experience required to clean producer gas from tar was not sufficiently developed. 
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Such conditions no longer exist now that the tar obtained from bituminous 
coals can always be completely removed, and on medium-sized and large gas pro¬ 
ducer units where cold gas is required made a useful by-product. Nevertheless 
gas plants for bituminous fuels in which the tar is more or less successfully de.stroyed 
inside the producer continue to be installed, and probably with some justification 
in the case of smaller producer gas engine power plants. 

Practically .speaking, every producer type so far described has been of the 



up-draught type, that is, the 
flow of air and gas through 
the fuel bed bas been in an 
upward direction, i.e. counter¬ 
current-wise to the flow of 
the fuel. From a thermal 
point of view this procedure is 
doubtless the right one, but 
obviously whatever tar may 
be evolved from the fuelSvill 
always pass through cooler 
zones, hence the tendency of 
an up-draughb producer is to 
conserve the tar. 

To prevent this, the de¬ 
signs of tar destruction pro¬ 
ducers are all based upon 
passing the distillation pro¬ 
ducts of the fuel through the 
hotter zones of the fuel bed, 
before removal from the pro¬ 
ducer. Down - draught and 
double - draught (or doubU- 
zone) producers come within 
this classification, as do also 
arrangements for burning 
“green gases,” 

Fig. 201 shows the Syra- 


FlO. 201.—SVKACUSE ProDUCEB with AltRANaEMEHT KOB 
BUBMINO GkEEH OasES. 


cuse (U.S.A.) bituminous pro¬ 
ducer in which the distillation 


gases and tar vapours (“ green gas ”) generated inside the fuel bell are ejected 
(with some of the producer gas) and injected with the air and steam blast into the 
lower incandescent zones of an up-draught producer; by this method the tar 
vapours and other distillation products are decomposed into the permanent gases, 
COj, CO,, and Hj. 

When producers of somewhat similar types were put to work or experimented 
with in this country about fifteen years ago, serious operation difficulties were found 
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due to tar blockages of green gas pipes, clinkering of grate bars, while gas of a low 
heating value was obtained, all of which resulted in the complete abandonment 
in England of burning “ green ” gases under the grate. 

Nevertheless, for some of the American fuels, which contain a reasonably low 
amount of volatile matter (and therefore probably less tar and distillation gas 
than English bituminous gas producer coals), it does not appear unlikely that the 
arrangement shown may work satisfactorily. 

Fig. 202 shows the Pintsch suction gas producer for bituminous coal. It 
consists of two compartments, an upper large distillation chamber A and a lower 
gas-producing chamber H. Part of the producer gas from H is passed through the 
fuel in A, while the main gas quantity passes round the annular space B, is collected 
in the channel D, and leaves the producer at F, thus indirectly heating the fuel 
in the retort A; the sensible heat of the hot producer gas leaving the producer is 
further utilized for steam raising. The gas passing through the retort, together with 
the distillation gases, tar vapours, and moisture, is removed in two pipes G, and 
blown by two independent jet blow'ers J into the hearth C, where (mixed with the 
air sucked in from the atmosphere) it passes up through the incandescent fuel bed 
in H, in which the tar is completely spht up into gas. 

From the theoretical calculations put forward in the table on p. 310 it will 
be realized that the quantity of gas which is to be drawn through the retort and 
returned to the fire may be a considerable amount of the total; further, that by 
burning the tar extra heat will be generated in the ash zone, which, with certain 
fuels, may cause clinker formation. Both of these factors would appear to indicate 
that the sectional area of the lower compartment of the producer will have to be 
ample. 

Using a suitable bituminous fuel, a producer of internal diameter of 900 mm. 
(about 3') will generate 320 cub. m. (11,200 cub. ft.) of producer gas per hour, having a 
heating value of about 976 cals. ])er cub. m. (109 B.T.U. per cub. ft.), the gasification 
efficiency being 66 to 70 per cent in accordance with the fuel used. 

The average analysis of several gas samples taken on a plant using a bituminous 
coal of 7260 cals./kg. (13,060 B.T.U./lb.) heating value was— 


C 02 . . . 

8-6 ,per cent 

CO . . . 

18-3 „ 

H, . . . 

14-0 

CHi . 

•6 

N, . . . 

68-5 

Net B.T.U./cub. ft.= 

108-9. 


It will be seen that the gas is typical in its lack of CH^, and that it has a 
calorific value in no wise as good as that made in an up-draught plant from coke 
or anthracite. 

When we bear in mind that the tar also in this plant is converted into gas and 
yet the efficiency is no higher than 65 to 70 per cent, that is, less than that of a 







Fio. 202. —PiKTSCH Producer ■v^^TH ABBASOEMEyT for burning Green Gases. 
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bituminous plant in which the tar is condensed out from the gas, we at once realize 
the weak point of not only this particular tar destruction producer but practically 
all producers of this class. 

In the author’s opinion the main reason for this decrease in thermal efficiency 
and m gas-heating value is the high gas outlet temperature which the gases are 
likely to possess and their large volume per unit weight of fuel. 

On p. 212 we described the Cambridge log wood producer (fig. 114), which is 
of the (kmn-draught type, 


that is, the whole of the 
gas leaves the gas producer 
at the grate bars, thus 
forcing not only the tarry 
vapours but also the char¬ 
coal producer gas througli 
the hottest parts of the 
fuel bed, immediately 
previous to leaving the 
producer. 

In fig. 203 is shown 
an American down-draught 
]sroducer, the Aker'und 
type. The })roducer steel 
shell is suspended in a 
water lute through which 
ashes are removed in the 
ordinary way, their re¬ 
moval being facilitated by 
the })rovision of a central 
steel-cased concrete cone. 
From the lower end of the 
producer casing is sus¬ 
pended a steam vaporizer, 
the inside of which is in 



contact with the fuel bed, 
while the outside is heated 


Fia 203. —Akeblund Down-deauoht Pbodtjcxb. 


by the hot producer gas previous to its removal to the gas-cooling plant. 

Fuel is charged through doors at the top, not necessarily double-valved hoppers, 
since in any case only air and steam exist in the space above the fuel bed. 

The air is sucked in through a pipe embedded in the brickwork, and passed 
over the top of the vaporizer before being admitted through another pipe in the 
brickwork to the top of the fuel, from whence it is sucked down through the fire 
and converted into gas in the incandescent zones, in which any tar vapours are also 
destroyed. 


When starting up a producer of this type the lower zone is made hot by working 
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the producer on the up-diaught principle, until the fuel bed is in a state to enable 
tar-free gas-maldng to proceed in the ordinary way. 

Poking of the fuel bed from side and top and removal of ashes take place in 
the same way as on an up-draught producer. 

A typical gas analysis from the producer when using bituminous run of mine 
coal is given as— 


CO, . . . 

9-8 per cent. 

0, . . . 

■3 „ 

CO . . . 

18-6 „ 

H, . . . 

12-9 

CH 4 . 

1-6 „ 

N, . . . 

56-8 

Net B.T.U./cub. ft. 

(N.T.P.) = 116-3. 


A series of investigations ^ on various producer gas plants at work in U.S.A. 
w'ere conducted in 1914-1915 by the Bureau of Mines. From the particular 
bulletin the following figures referring to average operating details of a considerable 
number of bituminous up-draught or down-draught producers have been obtained;— 



Uj)*draught. 

Down-draught. 

Average heating value of gas, | Bureau of Mines . 



B.T.U./cub. ft. 1 Commercial plants 


123 

Maximum heating value of f Bureau of Mines . 

176 

123 

gas, B.T.U./cub. ft. (Commercial plants 

175 

130 

Gas production in cub. ft. per lb. in Bureau of 



Mines testing station. 

. 65 

68 

Rates of gasification in lbs. i . 

of dry coal per sq. ft. of 
^ 11 -i j 1 Maximum 

fuel bed area and hour ) % 

8 

13 

16-5 

22 

Power for auxiliary machines -j 

(average of 8 plants),, in -. . ' ' j 

' ® Actually consumed 

per cent on plant capacity j 

5-3 

3-3 

5-0 

3-8 


Although from this summary it is clear that the American down-draught pro-- 
ducers are working under comparatively high rates of gasification (these are normal 
for most European fuels), we again notice that the heating value of the gas is 
considerabfy less than that of the up-draught type. Since this decrease in heating 

^ Feniald,.“ Operating Details of Gas Producors,” Bull. 109, Bureau of Mines. 
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value does not appear to be counterbalanced by an increased gas production, we 
may conclude that the thermal efficiency is lower than for the up-draught type, due 
probably to higher gas outlet temperatures. 



Fkj. 204.—Dowsos Double-zone Bituminous Suction Plant. 



Fio. 205.—800 B.H.P. Double-zone Bituminous Suction Plant (Dowson Type). 

Fig. 204 shows the Dowson bituminous suction producer which Messrs. Dowso 
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& Mason manufacture in sizes from 100 to 800 B.H.P. A photograph of an 800 
B.H.P. plant (consisting of two units) working on Scotch coals is shown in fig. 205. 

This producer is of the doubk-zom or double-draught type, in so far as the 
flow of gas through the upper fuel layers is in a downward direction and through 
the lower fuel layers in an upward direction, the resulting gas being withdrawn from 
an annular gas-collecting chamber placed about half-way up the producer casing. 

The producer is open at the top, and coal is put in there as in a down-draught 
type of plant. The upper part of the fuel bed burning downwards causes the 
volatile matters to be driven off, and these are passed through the upper part 



Fio. 206.—PiKTscH Static Dotibck-zone Suciiou 
Producer for Browk Coai, Peat, or Wood. 


of the incandescent fuel bed of the 
lower up-draught coke producer, thus 
causing a decomposition of the tarry 
compounds. The mixed gases pass 
through a tubular steam boiler before 
entering the gas cooling and cleaning 
plant. 

It is claimed that almost any kind 
of coal can be used which does not 
contain more than 30 to 36 per cent 
of volatile matter; also that with a 
fairly good quality of fuel of to 1" 
grading the fuel consumption per B.H.P. 
hour at full load in a good gas engine 
is only a little over 1 lb. The decom- 
I)osition of the tar in the producer is 
so complete that it is often unnecessary 
to use a mechanical tar extractor for 
cleaning the gas finally. 

An eight-hour test made on a plant 
of this type using bituminous coal 
showed that the gas had the following 
average gas composition :— 


CO 2 ' . . .4-6 per cent. 

CO . . . 23-8 

Hj . . . IM 

CH, . . . 2-2 „ 

Nj . . . 58-2 „ 

Net B.T.U. cub. ft. (N.T.P.) = 134-6. 

Fig. 206 shows the Pintsch type of double-zone suction gas producer, the main 
difference in the design from the previously described type being that the air for 
the top zgne is Slightly pre-heated before entry and that no vaporizer is provided. 

According to makers’ statement, the producer is unsuitable for using bituminous 
■ coals, since the tenaperature in the “ tar cracking ” zone is generally not high enough 
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to ensure complete destruction of tte tars, thus causing a more or less tarry gas, 
rich in soot, to he obtained. They, however, recommend the use of highly volatile 
“ younger ” fuels, such as brown coal lumps or briquettes, as well as peat and 
wood, as suitable for gasification in this producer; the thermal efficiencies and gas¬ 
heating values obtained from these fuels when so gasified being as follows :— 


Fuel. 

Average Heating 
Value of Fuel as 
charged, B.T.U./lb. 

i 

Thermal 

Efficiency. 

Net Heating Value 
of Gas in 
B.T.U./cub. ft. 

Brown coal. 

6300-9000 

50-70 

112 

Brown coal briquettes . 

7700-9000 

70-75 

123 to 135 

Peat. 

5400-6300 

50-70 

100 „ 112 

Wood. 

5400-8100 

50-65 

100 „ 112 


Using brown coal briquettes of, say, 
8500 B.T.U. per lb. heating value as a fuel, 
a 3' internal diameter producer will supply 
a 160 B.H.P. gas engine; at 72-5 per cent 
gasification efficiency of 8000 B.T.U. this 
is equivalent to a gasification rate of 36-6 
lbs. per sq. ft. and hour. 

Producers of this type are built up to 
very large dimensions; if desired, sizes 
above 5' internal diameter are arranged 
to be fitted with mechanical grates. A 
special advantage in the employment of 
mechanical grates is said to be that, due 
to the ashes being removed continuously 
and regularly, there is not the same 
tendency to displace the “ tar - cracking ” 
zone as with a hand-ashed producer. 

Fig. 163 illustrates the Westinghouse 
double-zone bituminous gas producer, while 
fig. 207 shows a photograph of an actual 
installation at work in the U.S.A. The 
principle of operation of this producer is 
the same as the previously described double¬ 
zone producers. 



Fig. 207.—Westinghouse Double-zone 
Gas Peoduceh. 


The following figures represent a test made on this plant;— 
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Pocahontas Semi- 
bituminous Coal. 

Texas Lignite. 

Fuel: 



Moisture. 

1-39 per cent 

23-83 per cent 

Vol. matter .... 

16-01 

38-32 „ 

Fixed carbon .... 

74-28 „ 

29-22 „ 

Ash. 

8-32 „ 

8-63 „ 

B.T.U. per lb. as fired . 

13,983 

^ 8,007 

Thermal efficiency .... 

74-5 per cent 

70-5 per cent 

Gas Analysis: 



CO, . 

7-9 per cent 

12-4 per cent 

O 2 . 

•5 

•9 „ 

CO. 

.18-1 

13-3 

H. . 

12-6 

14-7 

*CH,. 

2-G 

3-6 

Na . 

58-3 

55-1 

NotB.T.U./cub.ft.(N.T.P.) . 

12.3-3 

122-5 


* 1{ th(> gtis contained such a high percentage of it is not likely that it would bo com¬ 

pletely free from tar on leaving the producer, but jwrhapii the high CH^ content is duo to incomplete 
absorjtlion of ('() when analysing the gas. 

Very extensive trials have been made on this producer by the Department of 
Mines, Canada,^ during the years 1913-1917, with most varying qualities of fuels, 
viz. 


Heating value B.T.U./lh. of fuel i 

is charged . 

7300 to 12,750 

Average. 

10,230 

Moisture content ]ier cent of fuel 

as charged . 

1-9 „ 

25 per cent 

10-4 

Ash 


6-5 „ 

18-1 „ 

11-8 

the gasification results from wKich varied as follows 

Steam used per lb. of fuel .... 0-02 

to 0-93 lbs. 

Average. 

-3 lbs. 

CO 2 in gas per cent . 


6-6 

„ 12-8 

10-0 

CO „ „ . . 


10-6 

„ 18-6 

15-1 

H, 1! >1 - ■ 


8-9 

„ 19-0 

13-4 

Net calorific value of gas : 
B.T.U./cub. ft. N.T.P. . 


= 78-6 

„ 127-6 

104-3 

Tar in crude gas : 
tGrammes per 1000 cub. ft. 


= 3-5 

36 

14-1 


^ Bvll, No. 1.3, “ Gas Producer Trials with Alberta Goals,’* Blizard and Malloch. 
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In the concluflion come to regarding the tests the following is stated :—• 

“ The combustion on the down-draft principle in the upper zone has many 
drawbacks, and should only be used when it is not feasible to employ an up-draft 
produce! requiring an elaborate external plant for removing the tar from the gas. 
Better results are generally to be expected with the simpler up-draft single zone 
producer ; and a fuel unsuited to the double-zone producer may often prove entirely 
suitable for use in the simpler up-draft producer.” 

The main difficulties experienced were caking in the upper zone and clinkering 
at periods when insufficient steam was available from the vaporizer. 

The tar content in the crude gas, as will be seen, is on the average 0-5 grammes 
per cub. m., which cannot be said to be excessive ; it varied, however, considerably 
for some of the fuels, being generally very high at the commencement of the trials 
and gradually decreasing as the test proceeded. 

Just as in the case of the other tar destruction producers, the calorific value of 
the gas is very low; such gas, although suitable lor gas engine work, would not 
give a very high furnace utilization efficieucy. 

2, Producers for gasifying Wood Waste and other Vegetable Eefuse 

On p. 210 it was pointed out that the volume of vegetable refuse and wood waste 
per unit weight was much larger and its heating value very much smaller than that 
of bituminous coal. Furthermore, fuels of this type generally have a high moisture 
content and are sometimes of small grading. 

Bach type of vegetable waste will have different properties, and consequently 
the design of the producer is best made special to the particular fuel to be employed, 
or to meet with the specific requirements of each of the various fuels that such a 
producer may have to deal with. 

To take care of the low specific weight and low heating value of these fuels it 
is necessary (for the same gas output) to increase both the diameter and fuel depth. 

To ensure that the moisture content of the fuel is as far as possible evaporated 
by aid of the sensible heat of the hot gases from the lower part the fuel depth 
provided for must be large. 

To avoid loss by carrying away smaller particles of fuel (say, sawdust) mechanic¬ 
ally by the gas current, the top sectional area of the producer must be made large ; 
which precaution is also necessary to avoid undue pressure loss with a finely graded 
fuel. 

On the other hand, the usual difficulties encountered in the gasification of 
bituminous coal, such as caking and clinkering, are absent, except perhaps in certain 
cases where the vegetable refuse contains ash derived from foreign bodies, which 
may cause some formation of clinker. A large number of wood waste and clean 
refuse plants are at work in which no steam at aU is added to the air used for 
gasification. 

Generally speaking, we may say that so long as the particular properties' of 
the fuel as mentioned above are taken into consideration, wood waste and clean 
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vegetable refuse may be counted among the raw products which are most suitable 
for producer gas manufacture. 



Practically any refuse or waste of vegetable origin has been used successfully 
m?a8 producers, the following Ust being an example only of a few applications . 
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Bark (wobd). 

Blocks (wood). 

Chippings (wood). 
Coooanut-sliells and husks. 
Cork dust. 

Cotton sticks, pods, seeds. 
Dung and dry animal manure. 
Fruit stones. 

Grass (dry). 

Leaves (dry). 

Nut shells. 


Olive refuse. 

Paddy husks or rice husks. 
Sawdust. 

Sawmill refuse. 

Seed husks. 

Straw. 

Sugar works’ refuse. 
Tannery refuse. 

Tea prunings. 

Twigs. 

Wine scum (dry). 



Fio. 209. —Rustoh Refuse Gas Pbodcoeb. 
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The gas producer plant for these fuels obviously becomes more expensive per 
unit of heat contained in the cleaned producer gas than for fuels such as anthracite 
and coal, but since waste and refuse materials generally have a very low commercial 
value the extra capital outlay required for the gas producer plant will be quickly 

repaid by the decreased working 
costs. 

Figs. 208 and 209 show a waste 
wood suction gas producer built by 
Messrs. Ruston &^Hornsby. 

It is of the flat grate type and 
provided with a central fuel-feeding 
bell of such a depth that, besides 
eliminating too frequent charging, 
its contents serve as the second 
valve of a hopper when fuel is fed 
in through the single charging cover 
on the top. 

The specific feature of the 
Ruston design is that instead of 
removing the gas from the pro¬ 
ducer at One point a number of 
vertical gas outlet pipes are pro¬ 
vided at the top plate, each pipe 
being provided with a scraping rod, 
thus enabling tar and dust deposits 
to be removed from pipes without 
interfering with the production and 
oin II r. HI supply of gas. The gas from one 

FlO 210.—I’OWEK 0.4S CORPOKATION V\ ASTK WoOD , 

PooDtrcEB (Akkoplase Shop Refuse). or more of the vertical gas offtake 

. pipes is conducted to the cleaning 

plant by inclined connecting pipes, each of which is provided with similar 
cleaning rods. 

A typical gas analysis made on a Ruston waste wood plant is as follows :— 


COj . 

8 per cent. 

CO . 

■ 24-1 „ 

H, . 

. . 11-7 „ 

CH* . 

■ . 3-1 „ 

0 , . 

. . 0-3 „ 

N ; 

. 52-8 „ 

Net B.T 

•U./cub.ft. (N.T.P.) = 146-8 


Fig. 210 shows the waste wood or wood refuse plant as built by the Poww 
Gai Corporation, Ltd., typical of which is the large depth of the producer. Wl^eu 
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gaBif 3 dng mixed refuse from the joinery department of an aeroplane factory, the 
following snap gas analyses were obtained :— 


• 

CO, 

CO 

CH, 

H, 

N, 

Net B.T.U. 
cnb. ft. (N.T.P.) 

1 P.M. 

11-4 

21-6 

3-0 

16-0 

48 

149-0 

2.30 „ 

11-2 

20-6 

3-0 

16-8 

48-4 

147-9 

4.0 „ 

11-2 

19-6 

3-6 

16-2 

49-5 

144-5 


Fig. 211 shows a producer supplied by Crossley Bros, for the gasification of 
rice husks. Except that a double-valved feeding hopper and a single inclined gas 
outlet pipe are provided, it does 
not differ much from the previously 
described types. 

Fig. 212 shows the Wells pro¬ 
ducer (see also fig. 115), such as 
used for driving an 8 B.H.P. 
locomobile. A large number of 
producers under the Wells system 
is said to have been working in 
Egy])t during the war period, 
when cotton sticks, small wood, 
twigs, leaves, etc. were exclusively 
employed. Previous to introducing 
the sticks, twigs, etc., into the 
producer they were either cut or 
chopped up by machines similar 
to chaff cutters. 

Fig. 213 shows a photograph 
of the Crossley spent tan pro¬ 
ducer, in which tannery works’ 
refuse containing up to 50 per cent water has been gasified; it will be 
noticed that the producers are of considerable height, which is essential if fuels 
containing such an amount of moisture are to be dealt with. 

The following gas analysis was obtained when spent tan of 56 per cent moisture 
was in use :— 



Fia. 211.- 




-Crossley Brothers, Ltd., Waste Wood 
Proddceb (Rice Husks). 


CO, 
Os 
CO 
CH* 
H, . 


6-0 per cent. 
0-6 „ 

27-0 „ 

0-9 „ 


8-6 


Net B.T.U./cub. ft. =126'9. 
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Fiu. 2)2 —Wells Veretable Reb'use Gas Pbodi’crr. 



Fjo. 213.— Cbosslee Bbos, Spent Tan Gas Prodcoeb (700 B.H.P.). 
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3. PSODUOEBS FOR GASIFYING PeAT AND LiGNITE 

Producer plants suitable for gasifying these fuels have already been partly 
described in reference to figs, 183, 184, 199, 202, and 206. 

In many cases it is possible to bum peat or lignite efficiently in either a bitu¬ 
minous coal or a wood waste producer, depending upon whether the nature of these 
fuels is more similar to one or the other of the two types. Many makers thus put 



Fia. 214.— Dectz Peat ahb Brows Coal Gas Prodtjoeb. 

forward for peat or lignite a producer type which is a slight modification from theii 
coal or their wood waste types. 

The main points to be borne in mind when designing producers, especially foi 
lignite and peat, are the moisture content and fusibility of the ashes, caking tendenciei 
being entirely absent from these fuels. The moisture content determines the fuel 
depth, while ash fusibility determines the amount of steam to add to the air. 

As regards the fuel grading, it will generally be found of advantage not tc 
charge too great lumps to the producer. For instance, unless a very great fuel depti 
is provided for, peat sods are best broken up into smaller sizes, say 3' maximum. 

Fig. 214 shows the Deutz type of producer, such as is used for gasifying peat 
raw brown coal, and other moist fuels such as wood, sawmill refuse, etc. Th( 
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particular feature of this producer is to be found in the design of the grate which 
is mounted on wheels, so that it can be moved away from below the producer body, 
the latter being generally carried from the supports for the operating platform. 
Such an arrangement enables a quick emptying of the producer to take placp, but 
in addition to this the two upper grate rings are mounted on ball races, so that 
they can be turned round by hand when required to facilitate removal of ash and 
clinker. (See abo fig. 223.) 

The following gasification results were obtained on a thirty-six-hour test on a 
plant of this type, using raw brown coal from the Rhenish deposits:— 

Cross-sectional area of producer =0-2G sq. m. (2-8 sq. ft.). 

Net heating value of moist brown coal = 2190 cals./kg. (3940 B.T.U. per lb.). 

Moisture content of moist brown coal =54-4 per cent. 

Gasification rate (moist fuel) =1800 kg./24 hours. 

,, ,, (T.D. fuel) =131 kg. per sq. ra. and hour (2G-6 lbs. 

per sq. ft.). 


Steam used 

=»None. 


Gas outlet temperature 

= 75“ C. 


Carbon content in ashes 

= 20-3 per cent. 


Gas Analysis: 

As made. 

Excluding Air (in Gas). 

CO,'. 

5-8 per cent?. 

7*0 per cent. 

* 0 ,. 

. 3-6 „ 

Nil 

CO. 

. 22-1 „ 

26-G „ 

Ha. 

9-9 ., 

12-0 „ 

CH 4 . 

. 1-5 „ 

1-8 „ 

Na. 

. 57-2 „ 

52-0 ., 

Net B.T.U./cub. ft. (N.T.P.) 

= 118-G 

143-1 

: cub. m. (N.T.P.) per kg. fuel charged . 1-38 

Dry tar yield per cent on fuel charged . . l-.G 

Fig. 215 shows a 400 B.H.P. Crossley peat gas producer plant such as is 

operating at Portadown, Ireland. The 

following operating 

results have been 

obtained on this plant:— 



Typical Analysis of Peat. 


Moisture . 

18-98 per cent. 

Volatile matter . 

. 55-17 „ 


Fixed carbon 

. 24-75 „ 


Ash .... 

. M 


f 

100-0 



* operators would consider an Oxygen content in the gas of 3*5 % too high for safe woildog* 
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Wteii using peat containing 26 per cent moisture the average gas analysis 
during a ten-hour test was :— 

COj . . . 10-6 per cent. 

CO . . . 21-0 „ 

Hj . . . 13-0 „ 

CH* . . . 3-7 „ 

Nj . . . 61-7 „ 

Net B.T.U./cub. ft. (N.T.P.) = 144-8. 



Fia. 216.— Cbossley Bros. 400 B.H.P Peat Plant. 


Fig. 216 shows a photograph of a plant built by the Power Gas Corporation 
at work in Italy, which is arranged to gasify 30 tons of lignite per twenty-four hours 
The producers are of the Mond type. 

The following operating results have been obtained;— 


Lignite Analysis. 

Qas Analysis. 


Moisture content . 

. = 35-6 per cent. 

CO, . *. 

18'4 per cent 

Dry substance: 

CO. 

12-4 

Ash . 

31-0 „ 

H,. 

22-0 „ 

Heating value 

. =4200 cals./kg. 

CH,. 

4-6 „ 


= 7600B.T.U./Ib. 

Net B.T.U./cub. ft. (N.T.P.) 

= 150-1 


Fig. 217 shows a rotary gas producer lately put forward by Viele, Blackwell 
and Buck,' U.S.A., which is said, with various special adaptations, to have beer 
successfully at work on hard and soft sawdust, wood waste, fibrous peat, and slacl 
lignite. 
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The whole apparatus rotates upon the riding rings, practically as does a cement 
kiln. The material to he gasified is supplied at the left through the conveyer and 
falls on the interior of the lining of the rotary drum. The gas flows off in the opposite 
direction. The fuel, due to the rotary action of the drum and also to the inclination, 
moves gradually to the right and is slowly heated and deprived of its volatile con¬ 
stituents, thus being gradually brought to the temperature of gasification in the 



Fia. 216. — PowKit Giis Corpobation 30-Tn.s Lignite Plant. 


active zone near the tuyere which is fixed, and is shown penetrating the rear wall 
at the right. Through the tuyfere the air and steam, or in some cases COj, are 
admitted under considerable pressure. 

The ash, after the carbon is burned out, is said to fuse into plastic masses whichj 
due to their constant rotation, assume a spherical shape and are removed at intervals 
through the cleaning doors, four of which are provided on the rear wall of each 
machine. 

-A machine about 20' long by 9' in diameter will require about 6 B.H.P.; its 
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throughput capacity being said to be from 600 to 2500 Iba. per hour in accordance 
with the type of fuel available. 

This producer shows such a radical departure from standard producer designs 
that.for the time being it is perhaps best to await further developments before 
expressing a definite opinion as to its possible field of utilization. 



tlO. 217. — VlJSLK, JiLACKWELL, & BUCX KotAKV PbODUCEB FOB WaSTE FuELS. 


4. Producers for GASipyiNo Dusty Fuels 

Finely graded fuels have for a long time been a “ drug ” on the market, although 
modern developments in powdered fuel firing of boilers and furnaces are expected 
to enable a better commercial use to be made of the fihes, dross, and washery silt, 
which for years have formed the waste j)roducts of many a colliery undertaking. 
Apart from fines from bituminous coal or anthracite other dusty fuel is produced 
by gasworks and coke ovens, such as breeze or ballast, and from locomotive cleaning 
(smoke-box char). 

Whenever a fuel is cheap suggestions are never wanting as to processes and 
apparatus in which it might be used. Such remarks are especially applicable to 
processes suggested in connection with the economical gasification of dusty fuels. 
Observations of this kind may equally be applied to the use of the gas producer 
process for gasifying fuels rich in dust. 

The difficulties experienced in gasification are generally the great density of 
the fuel bed (necessitating the use of high air pressures), the tendency to uneven 
burning, and the thermal losses which occur due to dust being mechanically carried 
away with, the gas leaving the producer. Furthermore, since many finely graded 
fuels are also rich in ash, serious clinkering difficulties have often been experienced, 
resulting in a more uneven burning than that due to the grading only. 
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All of these difficulties may be overcome more or less successfully in most of 
the ordinary gas producers, so long as these are worked at a low rate of gasification. 
The amount of fuel that can be gasified in a given producer without excessive losses 
not only depends on the grading and ash content of the fuel, but also on its caking 
tendency. Indeed, dusty fuels showing medium caking properties are more economic¬ 
ally gasified than fuels of the low or non-caking varieties, mainly because the 
“ denseness ” of the fuel bed becomes less pronounced when the smaller fuel particles 
cake together and form a fuel bed of a consistency approaching that made from 
fuels of a larger grading but of the same caking tendency. 

Many firms will put forward gas producers for dusty fuels of ex&tly the same 
design as their ordinary type, but will adopt a rate of gasification considerably 

less than with an evenly graded fuel such 
I , as, say, nuts. A gasification rate of 6 

H to 8 lbs. per sq. ft. per hour is by no 

means unusual, thus causing the first cost 
of plant per ton of fuel gasified to be a 

Fig. 33 shows how Eehmann proposes 
to prevent the dust loss in the gasifica¬ 
tion of finely graded fuel, by collecting 
this in a large chamber and blowing it 
from time to time back again into the 
producer. 

The German firm of J. Piutsch build 
a special gas producer for dealing with 
dusty fuels as shown in figs. 218 to 

^ ^ consists of an inclined 

step grate G, .and transverse brick arch 
Fio. 218.-p^™ PaoDUCKH FOR Dustf ^,3 removed 

from below the top level of the fuel, 
which is introduced through a series of charging doors A; C is the gas outlet 
pipe, and' D connections for the introduction of steam and air. The producer 
is worked under suction so as to enable the grate G to become easily accessible for 
ashing by opening the doors E, of which a suitable number is provided along 
each side. 

A more modem type, illustrated in figs. 219 and 220, is circular in cross section, 
and provided with an internal central steel gas offtake pipe, which also serves as 
a vaporizer. 

The rating of a 3-5 m. (IT 6") diameter producer is 460 B.H.P. on anthracite* 
duff, which works out at a gasification rate of about 6 lbs. per sq. ft. and hour (30 


Fio. 218.—Pintsch Producer for Dustf 
Fukls (Diagram). 


kg. per sq.^m. and hour). 

The following operating results were obtained on a 160 B.H.P. producer using 
locomotive smoke-box char:— 
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Fuel Analysis. 

15'85 per cent Moisture. 

16-06 „ Ash. 

3-03 „ Volatile matter. 

5125 Cals./kg. net heating value. 
9230 (B.T.U. per lb.). 


Gas A'ftalysis. 

8-7 per cent COj. 

20-6 „ CO. 

16-7 „ Hj. 

Net B.T.U./cub. ft. (N.T.P.) = 118-9. 



Fw. 219. —PiNTacH Peoducbr for Dusty FuEua. 


Although the gasification results are satisfactory, it will be clear that it is customary 
to adopt a low gasification rate for this type of producer also. 

Recently Bourcoud ^ has revived the interest in powdered fuel gasification by 
carrying the previous experiments (upon producer gas production on the lines 
of modern powdered fuel burners) a stage further, previous plant having given 
insufficient Satisfaction due to the low heating value of the gas and the difficulty 

' A. K Bourcoud, “ Gasification of Powdered Coal,” Chem. and Met. Eng., April 6, 1921. 
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is said to be 6 m. per second (about 20 ft,.), while it is three times as large in G, 
thereby ensuring that any remaining suspended matter (ash and coal dust) is carried 
forward to chambers C. The total time the gases are in the chambers is about 
4 secon^, and the exit temperature is said to be in the neighbourhood of 1200°. C. 

A commercially successful plant of this tyy)e should find extensive use, but it 
would appear doubtful if any appreciable amount of dust (ash and carbon) can be 
settled out from gases which travel at such high velocities; further, at gas outlet 
temperatures of about 1200° C. the calorific value of the cold gas would be very 
low if complete gasification is achieved. Doubtless the fuel surface exposed in such 
a producer will be very large per unit of fuel actually in the producer, but is the time 
that the fuel is in the producer long enough to effect complete gasification ? This 
question is obviously one that can only be answered by actual results of large scale 
working. 

5. Producers op Large Ga,sification Capacity 

There is no limit as to the size of producer that can be built in one unit, so 
long as a suitable fuel is available and the producer design is arranged accordingly. 
If in the time to come a gas producer of, say, several hundreds of tons daily gasifica¬ 
tion capacity is required, then it can be built. 

At the present moment of industrial developments, there is no call for “ giant ” 
gas producer units, the. maximum capacity at present required in the trade being 
generally below 50 tons bituminous coal daily throughput, the governing factor 
being mainly the difficulty and expense to-be anticipated in operation when such large 
units are shut down for repairs or overhauling. 

The means whereby we can obtain a gas producer of large throughput capacity 
are:— 

(1) High rate of gasification. 

(2) Large gasification area. 

The gasification rate depends both on the fuel nature ahd on the producer type. 

By using large-sized, non-caking, free-burning fuels having a large exposed 
surface available for contact, the gasification rate can be made very high (see pp. 133- 
148, on Ihjuid slag producers, and p. 343 on small traction producers). Fuel of too 
small a grading cannot be efficiently used at high gasification rates, since the dust 
loss may be excessive. 

When employing large gasification areas it is necessary to adopt means whereby 
an even-burning fuel bed is obtained; the larger the diameter of a circular gas 
producer, the more difficult does it generally become to obtain even burning. For 
a producer rectangular or oblong in cross section there is, on the other hand, not 
likely to be any greater difficulties experienced in gasification if the producer be 
extended only in one direction (see fig. 89). 

The compromise between a circular and long rectangular producer is an annular 
producer with ^mechanical grate, a proposal for which is shown in %. 222. Appar¬ 
ently no such producer has yet been built, but as proposed by Messrs. Pintsch, the 
external diameter of the producer shell would be about 10 m., while the 
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internal diameter would be about 4 m., thus leaving an annular width of 3 m. 

(10 ft.) available for gasification. 

Such an arrangement might 
solve the question, but probably 
just as good a solution would be 
a liquid slag producer of great fuel 
depth to decrease the exit tempera¬ 
ture of the gas, and which is also 
made wider at the top than at the 
base (to decrease dust losses). 


6. Gas Producers of Small 
Gasification Cafacitv 

Fio. 222.— PiNTSCH Ansiilar Gas Producer. A gas producer can, practically 

speaking, be made as small as 
required, generally the limitations in design will be found in the particular pftrpose 
which the producer has to fulfil. One special example of small gas producers 
is dealt with under traction gas producers. 

Fig. 223 shows a “ Dwarf ” gas pro¬ 
ducer built by the German firm of Douta. 

The producer A is suspended, the body 
casting of the same being cast in one 
with the base of the scrubber B. The 
rotary grate of the producer is hooked 
on to the body and the top grate plate 
can be turned by hand. The height 
from floor level to the top of the feed 
hopper is about 5' 6", so that a man can 
easily feed in the fuel, generally anthra¬ 
cite. There is no vaporizer, steam being 
only obtained by running water on to 
the grate bars. 

Also the gas scrubber B is made of 
compact design in so far as a vertical 
division plate divides it into two separate 
compartments, each being supplied by its 
own water spray. 

■' Fig. 224 shows a gas producer such 
as is sold by J. Pintsch for disinfection 
purposes. It consists of a small gas pro- 223. — Deutz Smaij. Gas Pbodttoer. 

ducer <fixed in a portable way to a light 

framework of iron tubing. The gas is made by blowing in air from a little hand- 
. blower and is cooled by the surrounding air as it travels down some vertical pipes,. 
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■whence it is taken by a hose to the particular point to be disinfected, say for sanitary 
purposes. Producer gas rich in CO in any case is an excellent means for kiUing 
mice, rats, and other vermin, be it on farms or ships. 

Fig. 225 shows a small portable gas power unit such as has lately been put 
upon the market by the National Gas Engine Co. The small plant shown is for 
the use of charcoal, and intended for use in such parts of the Colonies where no coal 
or anthracite is available. 



FlO. 224.— PtNTSOH POBTABI.K DlSINFEOTION GA3 PBODVCEK. 


7. Traction Gas Producers' 

There is no fuel which is more convenient and suitable for driving the internal 
combustion engines of motor cars, lorries, and tractors than petrol. 

Not only is the cost of this fuel high, but unfortunately, at the present rate of 
development of the use of motor-driven vehicles, it fs likely that the world demand 
will exceed the production, so much so that in the U.S.A.—the main supplier of the 
world’s petrol requirements—serious investigations are being made into the possi¬ 
bility of developing new sources of oil and petrol supply. 

Most petrol engines are easily adapted to work on producer gas, indeed more 
than one motor car maker in this country test the petrol engines for their cars in 
the shops by producer gas generated in a stationary plant. It is not possible, how¬ 
ever, to generate the same maximum power by producer gas as by petrol in a petrol 
engine, a decrease of about 15 per cent in the power rating being a usual figure. 

^ Since the preparation of the manuscript the following articles concerning producer gas dfriiven 
tractors have appeared in The Engineer: July 7, 1922, “Thomycroft Lorry*’; September 1, 22, 29, 
1922, “ French Suction Gas Lorries and Tractors.” 
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Seeing that the fuel cost in this country per B.H.P. when using producer gas 
from first-class non-volatile fuel is only a very small part of that when using petrol, 
it is obvious that a large saving may be achieved in the running cost of motor 
vehicles if a producer gas plant can be developed, the operating difficulties of which 
do not counterbalance the decrease in fuel costs. 

The part of the total running co.sts which is attributable to fuel only becomes 
greater the larger the size of motor, therefore the best opportunity to prove the com¬ 
mercial success of a producer gas driven motor vehicle would be in cases where the 
engines have a large fuel consumption. Since the addition of a gas producer 



Kig. 226.— National Portable PRonncES Gas Plant and Enc.ine. 


plant to a motor vehicle means an increase in the total weight, and a decrease in 
the space available on the vehicle, it will also be clear that the more favourable 
opportunity for producer gas competition will be for heavier, larger, and slower- 
moving vehicles, where the addition of the producer gas plant becomes the smallest 
part of the total weight a nd total storage space. 

For the above two main reasons producer gas driven vehicles have, up to the 
present moment, only been used in connection with the driving of lorries and tractors. 

Although at the moment it cannot be said that producer gas driven vehicles 
are beLqg adopted broadcast, the work of the last few years appears to have brought 
us much closer to finality in design, so much so that we may perhaps look to the’ 
T6ad»vehicle as one of the future producer gas consumers. 
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The main considerations to be given to the design of a producer gas plant of 
this type are :— 

(1) Lowest possible weight. 

(2) Smallest possible space. 

As an example of how a successful gas producer plant for driving a motor 
vehicle must difier from that of the ordinary stationary types hitherto described, 
suffice it to mention that if one of the latter, without alteration, were placed on an 
ordinary lorry, there would be no space available for carrying useful load, while the 
weight of the gas plant, fuel, and cooling water storage would probably exceed the 
weight-carrying capacity of the lorry. 

Obviously, therefore, not only the gas producer but also the gas cleaning and 
cooling plant must be designed with the highest degree of working intensity in view. 

The producer must be of a type suitable for high rates of gasification, and since 
the gas production will be governed by the suction stroke of the engine, the resistance 
of the fuel bed must be as small as possible. With thi.s object in view, and also to 
save weight of fuel, the fuel bed is made very shallow, from 4" to 9". To enable the 
reducing reactions of the COg and steam with the carbon to be completed in the 
correspondingly small time available, the temperature of the fuel bed must be 
exceedingly high, which in its turn is efiected by a high gasification rate, about 
four times that of ordinary stationary producers. With the latter, ashes are allowed 
to accumulate as the gasification of the carbon proceeds, but with some traction 
producers ashes are said to be removed continuously as they are formed, thereby 
preventing clinker formation. 

Possibly to achieve this it is necessary to remove the ashes in a half-burnt 
state, but with a fuel low in ash the thermal loss due to the ashes being, say, half 
carbon and half ash would be no serious detriment to the commercial success of a 
plant of this type. 

It will be clear that for intensely worked gas producer zones it is essential to 
have a brick-lining of very refractory property, which also must be thin (to reduce 
weight); bauxite, magnesite, carborundum, or similar compounds have been em¬ 
ployed. A thin lining will not be economical as regards radiation losses, but the 
surface exposed for radiation per unit of coal gasified is comparatively small, and 
even if the total radiation loss were many times that of an ordinary gas producer 
it would have no serious efiect upon the total fuel cost saving as compared with petrol. 

To generate economically a producer gas suitable for engine use in an apparatus 
of this type it is essential to use a first-class fuel, which must be low in ash content, 
expose a great surface for gaseous contact, and be of even grading. The fuels so far 
found the best are charcoal, and specially prepared low temperature coke, both 
being often preferred to anthracite in spite of the larger volume requited for storing. 

The gas-cleaning plant should be designed mainly to remove dust from the gas 
and to cool the same suitably for use in the engine. Since carrying large quantities 
of water for cooling purpbses decreases the net load of the vehicle, air-cooled tubular 
cleaners or evaporative Coolers are used, while specially light filters for catching 
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]. Fuel Inlet Piix'. 

2. Adjustable Find Feed and Aab*dUcliarRe Gear. 
51. Fuel Feed Valve. 

5b/. Friction Drive for Feed Valve. 

3fe. Handle for independent Hand Operation of 
Feed Valve. 

(N(tte that the position of the handle In^catcs 
the location of the feed aperture.) 

•1. Ash Dlseharse Valve. 

4u. Frietlon Drive for Ash Dlschar«o Valve. 

•ib. Handle for Ash Discliarge VjiIvc. (Hlinllar to 
tliat. on fuel feed valve.) 
fi. Water Pump. , 

(1. Main Operating Gear Shaft driven direct from 
Engine. 

7. Totally enclosed and continuously Inhrlcated 

Driving Gear for the Fire-bar ('amsbafts: 
these also drive the water jmmp, fuel h-ed 
valve, and ash discharge valve. 

8. Pipe conveying Steam and Air to the underside 

of the Fire. 

Si. Air Supply Pipe from Interior of .lacket to 
Vaporiser. 

2 0. Fire-bars, alternate sections pivoted at alternate 
ends, tbe free ends being vibrated section by 
section and successively by cams on revolving 
shafts. 

11. One of the ('ums for vibrating the Fire-bars. 

12. Diagrammati'- Arrangement of Producer and 

.Scrubber. 



Fia. 225. —Gbneeal Abbangbment op D. J. Smith's 
Gas Peodvobe Plant poe Vehicles. 
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the last dust traces are employed. As is well known, producer gas made at high 
gasification rates will contain a large amount of dust, and consequently special 
attention must be paid to the proper elimination of this from the gas. 

Xwo types of traction 
gas producer plants have 
lately been put on the market 
in this country, viz., the 
Smith type and the Parker 
type. 

The Smith jnoducer, 
figs. 226-228, was described 
in a paper read before the 
Institution of Automobile 
Engineers in January 1920.^ 

The drawings are one-eighth 
fvdl .size and represent a 50 
B.H.P. plant, the grate being 
12" in diameter and the 
weight 2'76 cwts. (140 kg.) 
or about 6 lbs. per Installed 
H.P. In connectioif with 
the rating of a motor-driven 
vehicle it should be borne in 
mind that the engine is only' 
very seldom working up to 
its full power. At full load 
the rate of gasification works 
out at about 80 lbs. per 
sq. ft. (400 kg. per sq, ni.) 
of cross-sectional area and 
hour. 

The producer, figs. 226 
and 227, is provided with 
mechanical mean,s for feeding 
the fuel and for the discharge 
of ashes : the grate bars are 
also mechanically operated 
to ensure ash removal from 
the producer continuously 
and in the quickest possible 
way. This will mean that the fire will be direct on the grate bars, which, therefore, 
may require replacement more often than if covered in the usual way. 

Before entering the fuel bed, the air is passed round a jacket in the producer 
‘ D. J. Smith, “ Producer Gas for Motor Vehicles,” Engirutring, January 9, 1920. 



Pro. 


227 .—Sectional Elevation of.D. J. Smith’s 
Gas Pkoducer. 
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casing (thus reducing radiation losses somewhat) and thence over the surface ol 
the water in the vaporizer placed at the producer top. A special device is supplied 
whereby the effect of the rolling of the vehicle upon the water level is controlled. 
The water for the vaporizer is supplied by. a pump operated from the main oparating 



Fio. 228 .—Gas Sokubbbb fob Smith Tbaction Gas Plaht. 

1. Gas Inict Branch. 2. Water Outlet Branch. 3. Water Inlet Branch. 4. Gas Outlet Branch. 
5. Quickly opened Cleaning D<;ors. 

The arrows show the direction of flow of the gas. The water circulates upwards 
past the first (iuwii-tube. 


cranks. The speed of fuel and water feed is altered in accordance with the opening 
of the engine thrbttle. 

Fig. 228 shows the gas-scrubbing device used for this plant. The gas from the 
producer enters at (1), passes in a downward direction through a large water-cooled 
tube, at the base of which a dust-settling pocket is provided. The gas leaves the 
dust-set^ng chamber by an annular passage to travel up and down a series of small 
am-co^ed tubes, and thence upwards through two or more tubes of larger diameter. 
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which arc fitted with easily removable fine gauze filters for arresting the dust. At 
(4) the gas leaves for the engine, or if further dust removal is necessary, it first passes 
through a water seal. The dust caught in the plant should be removed or washed 
out every day and the gauze filters shaken clean. 

Figs. 229 to 232 show the Parker gas producer plant as used for traction 
purposes.1 xiiis plant consists of gas producer, dust extraction cooler, and packed 

gas scrubber. - 

Fig. 229 is a photograph of a 3-ton lorry fitted with’this plant. The producer, 

which is circular in cross-section and provided with a large somewhat taper fuel 
hopper (square in cross-section), is placed on the side of the front part of the chassis, 



Fig. 229 .—S-ton Motob Lorrv with Parker Gas Phoddobr 


thus being within easy reach of the driver. The gas cooler and the scrubber are 
placed in a horizontal position on each side of the framework behind the driver’s seat. 

Fig. 230 shows the gas producer in moie detail. Below the fuel storage hopper 
is a flat rectangular gas-collecting chamber containing a perforated conical plate, 
which prevents the fuel entering the gas-collecting box. The brick-lining, which 
is said to be made of a special chrome composition, is fitted inside a steel casing 
suspended from the top, thus facilitating easy replacement of the lining ; the depth 
of the base is about 16", and the mean internal diameter llj". The annular space 
left between the detachable firebox and the main producer casing is used for pre¬ 
heating the air previous to its entry into the fuel bed. 

The grate is of the flat bar type, made of special cast-steel alloy, and arranged 
to swing round a pivot so that it can quickly be dropped down to the position in¬ 
dicated in dotted lines, thereby enabling the fire to be raked out. 

The grate is provided with an annular water trough, which serves as a vaporizer. 
To prevent ahhes falling into the trough, a loose T-shaped cover ring is provided. 


Engineering, June 17, 1921. 
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The water level in the trough is maintained constant by a feed regulator of the 
float type. 

It will be seen that no mechanical fuel-charging or ash-discharging means are 
provided, nor is the vaporizer apparently of large capacity. In the working of 
the producer the vibrations and jolting of the lorry are relied upon to ensure regular 
feeding of the fuel and to keep the fuel bed compact and solid. 

The capacity of the standard fuel hopper corresponds approximately to a 
twenty-five to thirty-mile run, but the fuel storage can be made much larger by also 
making use of the space below the driver’s seat for the full width of the carriage. 

The producer is started up with a hand fan, the fire being ready for use in 
about fifteen minutes after lighting up. 

Fig. 2,31 shows the primary dry gas cooler and du.st separator, in which the 



cooling of the gas is effected by a number of air-cooled tubes, the openings in which 
face forwards and through which cold air is drawn by an ejector worked by the 
exhaust gases from the engine. The upper part of the cooler consists of two con¬ 
centric shells, partly cylindrical, in the space betw^een which the gas to the engine 
travels in a downward direction. The outer shell iS extended downwards to form a 
wedge-shaped dust-collecting pocket, while the inner shell is open at its lower end, thus 
allowing the gas to pass in an upward direction between the tubes before leaving at 
the outlet branch at the top. The deposited dust is scraped out every day through 
the plug holes at the lower end of the cooler. 

Pig. 232 shows the design of the scrubber. Like the cooler it consists of 
two concentric shells between which the incoming gas is passed. The lower 
edges of the internal shell are serrated and slightly luted in the water at the 
bottom of the scrubber. At the lower end of the internal shell two -angles 
(facing inwards) are fixed. These serve to carry a perforated grid upon which 
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is placed a layer of pebbles (about diam.), the surface of which becomes wetted 
with the upward-flowing gas, thus scrubbing the latter. The depth of pebbles 
generally employed is about 4" (not as per drawing). To enable renewal or 
cleaning of the pebbles, the one end plate of the scrubber is arranged for 
easy removal. 

The guaranteed fuel consumption for a 3-ton lorry with 46 B.H.P. motor is 
said to be 3 lbs. of coke per mile of a 100-mile journey. The reduction in power 
of an ordinary petrol engine using this producer gas is about 16 per cent. About 
20 gallons of water is needed for one week’s running, and this can generally be stored 
in the ordinary petrol tank. 

The weight of the producer is about 4| cwts., so that with the 300 lbs. of fuel 
storage (for a 100-mile journey) the additional weight of about 800 lbs. represents 
less than 6 per cent of the gross weight. 


8. Marine Gas Producers 

The use of the internal combustion engine, of either the heavy oil and Diesel 
type or of the paraffin and petrol type, for ship propulsion has been so firmly 
established during tlie last fifteen years that there can be no doubt as to the internal 
combustion engine being capable of fulfilling the requirements that are particular 
to marine service. Nevertheless gas engines are to be found only in few ships, 
which is to some extent attributable to the failure of the gas producer plants that 
were fitted in the earlier types of gas engine driven ships. 

The advantages that a motor-driven ship possesses over a steam-driven ship 
of the same power are mainly :— 

(1) Less engine space and total weight. (No boiler.) 

(2) Less heat consumption per B.H.P. 

(3) Less space (or fuel storage. 

(4) Less labour. 

All of these advantages are attached to a producer gas driven ship, although 
not in so high a degree, but on the other hand, the fuel coal per B.H.P. is likely to 
be less with producer gas than it is for either a steam- or oil-driven vessel. 

A steam boiler will raise steafn from most fuels, and so long as these do not vary 
considerably in heating value the steaming capacity required is not seriously reduced 
when coals from varying parts of the world are used. Similar remarks can be 
made in regard to the output of oil engines on fuel oil from aU parts of the world. 

A gas producer cannot, as we have seen, give the same output and gas quality 
independent of the fuel used, and even if a gas producer plant were so amply 
dimensioned as to give the maximum output required with a fuel generally considered 
unsuitable, it is clear that .each time a different class of fuel were “ coaled,” at a 
certain harbour, the producer would have to be operated in a different way, thus 
necessitatihg the use of a very skilled gas producer expert instead of an ordinary 
stoker, if engine difficulties are to be avoided. With the present system of supplying ; 
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coal for ships, a marine gas producer installation is therefore not Ukely to become 
a success for ocean-going vessels. 

On the other hand, tugs, river and lake steamers, or short-route vessels which 
can be assured of a reasonably regular quality of fuel supply should present a field 
where the use of producer gas for propulsion is entirely justifiable—indeed in some 
cases where producer gas has been used abroad for driving vessels of this class the 
installations have proved entirely successful. 

At the present state of development of gas engine design, no vertical gas engine 
larger than 1500 B.H.P. has proved a commercial success on land service, hence at 
the moment, the size and speed of .ship suitable for producer gas propulsion is 



Fig. 233.—Capitaine’s Gas Enoine Launch. 


limited. Wliether such a limitation will apply to gas-driven ships of the future is 
to some extent dependent upon the commercial success of the gas turbine, or some 
other gas motor differing in design principles from the present vertical multi- 
cylinder gas engine. 

So far, anthracite has been the only fuel successfully employed in marine gas 
plants, but w’ith proper modifications of the gas-cleaning plant there is no reason 
why a ves.sel using a suitable bituminous coal should not be just as satisfactory in 
operation. 

AVhereas with a gas producer plant installed on land the water supply for 
cooling and cleaning purposes is sometimes .limited in quantity for economic reasons, 
no such considerations apply to a ship. On the other hand, the possible corrosive 
action of the sea water must be borne in mind when designing the plant. Further, 
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since any water used to give steam for the gas producer is not condensed again, 
the vaporizing systems for marine gas producers require special consideration. 

The first marine gas producer plant working under commercial conditions 
was that developed by Herr E. Capitaine about twenty years ago. A photograph 
(reproduced) of an 80 H.P. engine and gas producer of this type as installed in a 
German river launch is shown in fig. 233. 

In this country, Messrs. Wm. Beardmore, Glasgow, Messrs. J. Thornycroft, 



London, and Messrs. Holzapfel, Newcastle,' did further pioneer work during the 
following ten years, but the gas motor ships of recent date appear to have been 
extensively built only by Dutch and American firms. 

Fig. 234 shows a diagram of the marine gas producer plant made by Maschine- 
fabrik Drakenburgh, Utrecht,® who have fitted boats up to 700 tons with gas 

^ Gas Power for Skips' Propulsion, A. C. Holzapfel, Inst. Naval Arch., 1912. 

* De InQenieur, February 24, 1917. 
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producer plants. The producer is of the water-jacketed vaporizer type, water being 


arranged to flow con¬ 
tinuously through the 
vaporizer, so that only 
a certain amount is 
evaporated; in this 
way the concentration 
of salts in the sea 
water in the jacket 
does not become high 
enough to cause 
serious incrustations. 

The lower part 
of the va])orizer is 
made from cast steel 
and provided with 
cleaning holes, while 
the upper part is made 
of mild steel ])lates. 
In a more recent 
design the angle joint' 
between the two 



casing materials is 
eliminated, due prob¬ 
ably to leakage 
troubles, while the air 
for the gasification is 
pa.ssed over the water 
surface before being 
admitted to the grate. 
A constant level de¬ 
vice of the float type 
is fitted to the water 
jacket while the spent 
water overflows at the 
base into tank B, and 
from there overboard. 

The cleam’ng of 
the gas is effected in 
a wet coke scrubber 



similar to those de- 


Fia. 235 .—^Areanokment of Galusha Peodcoer in a Boat. 


scribed in -figs. 264 

and 270. Before being supplied to the engine the gas passes through a drier of 


usual type and a three-way cock whereby the gas from the plant can be supplied 
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under suction to either the engine or a fan. The object of the latter is to maintain 
a reasonable rate of gasification in the producer during “ stop ” periods of the 
engine (say. when the ship is waiting at a river or harbour lock) so that the pro¬ 
ducer may be capable of immediate response to “ full speed ” demands. The, power 
for this fan may be supplied by a small petrol engine, which also provides power for 
the purposes usually served by a “ donkey ” engine. 

The Galusha gas producer, built by the Gas Producer and Engineering Corpora¬ 
tion, New York, has also been extensively used for marine purposes. Fig. 235 
shows a typical arrangement of this plant in a boat, while fig. 236 shows a 500-ton 
gas motor ship. 

The floor round the producer is made of steel or concrete to eliminate danger 
from fire, and proper means should be provided for ventilating the space above the 
producer, to ensure removal of any escaping gases. To prevent dust and ashes from 




getting into the engine-room the producer is advantageously separated from the 
same by a bulkhead. On this account a suction gas plant is generally a better type 
for marine purposes than a pressure plant. 

The system of vaporizing by means of engine exhaust gases, described in 
reference to fig. 171, is one which lends itself well to the use of sea water, due to 
scaling troubles being lessened. Similarly the Galusha gas-cooling system, shown 
in figs. 273 and 274, gives an example as to how the gas cooler can be decreased in 
size when the cooling water supply is ample. 

{K) ARRANGEMENT OF GAS PRODUCERS 

f' * _ 

The aiTangement of gas producers in relation to one another and to their 
auxiliary plant, such as dust separators, gas valves and mains, coal and ash storage 
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and handling plant or producer house, varies with practically every installation 
^d the particular importance a user places upon his producer installation. 

The separation of dust, and design of gas mains and valves being dealt with 
under the heading of “ Gas Cleaning,” Chapter V., we shall in this section mainly 
deal with the arrangement of the plant in regard to coal and ash handling or storage, 
although the particular methods employed for housing the producers, etc., and the 
designs of gas maims, will he mentioned as each fuel and ash-handling arrangement 
is described. 

Fig. 237 shows the simplest arrangement of fuel storage possible, viz. in the 
comer of a gas-engine power house. The engine man will carry up the anthracite 



Fki 237 --Suction Gas Plant and Enuink (National). 


in buckets to the producer hopper when required, while ashes will be raked out from 
the producer and carried away from the house in buckets, or wheeled away in a 
barrow. 

A .similar arrangement will be found quite satisfactory for many plants of 
small capacity, whether the producer plant is placed inside a building or not. 

The degree in which the producer plant operator should be protected against 
the weather is to some e.xtent a question of the climatic conditions. Thus in 
tropical climates it is absolutely essential to protect the men against the effect of 
the sun’s rays, whilst in countries with hard winter climates snowstorms may prevent 
any man from working at all. In this country many large gas producer plants 
exist in which no protection whatever is made for the men against the weather. 
Apart from the humane point of view, a man will pay more attention to his duties 
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if unafiected by rain, snow, or wind. The loss which a user may sustain by neglectful 
working of a plant may be many times larger than that caused by the coal getting 
wet by rain, the prevention of which is generally efficiently attended to in most 
works. 

Fig. 238 shows an installation of crucible furnaces which are semi-gas-fired, 
the producer hoppers (on the left) being placed at the floor level. Whenever required 
the furnace man can shovel coal into the hopper from the heap on the floor. An 
arrangement such as this has the advantage that both producer and furnace are 



Fia. 238 .—Semi-oas-fiked Crucible Furnaces (Hermansen). 

under supervision and operated by the same man. The ashes from the producer 
are removed in the basement of the furnace building, where also the cleaning of the 
furnace recuperators takes place. 

The principle of storing coal on the floor at the hopper level is by no, means 
confined to such small producer units as are generally used on semi-gas-fired furnaces. 
Wherever a suitable good-class coal is used in large producers, so that neither ash 
removal nor. poking requires too much of the producer man’s attention, he will be 
able shovel the coal into the producer hopper. Formerly, when it was far more 
customary to allow -one man for operating each static producer than nowadays 
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the coal storage was arranged on an extension of the producer platform, the plates 
being suitably strengthened and supported to take this additional weight. 

Fig. 239 shows such an arrangement (see also fig. 66). The coal is brought in 
trucks alongside the producer row, and thrown by hand, or raked, on to the coal 
platform, which is surrounded by a steel fence plating to retain the coal. A section 
of this fence is removed when the coal is raked in. To a,void the double handling 
of coal from truck to platform, and platform to hopper, the coal track may be placed 
in an elevated position or on stanchions and girders directly above the coal platform, 
thus enabling the coal to be dumped directly from the truck on to the latter. 

For a battery of producers neither of such arrangements can be looked upon 
as an economical one from the point of view of operating costs. On the other hand. 



for plants containing one or two units, it is possible that platform storage of coal 
may form an economical procedure, depending upon the class of coal, amount of 
storage to be provided for, works transport arrangem'ents, etc. 

Fig. 239 further shows the producer sunk into a pic, from which the ashes with¬ 
drawn will have to be hoisted up from time to time, the reason for this arrangement 
generally being to maintain the track for coal and ash handling at ground level 
and to enable the underground gas flue to be easily cleaned. Cleaning doors are 
provided at ground level for the horizontal gas outlet pipe, and at the underground 
ashing level for the flue, soot and dust generally being removed through these every 
week end. 

The producers and coal storage are protected against the effect of the weather 
by a steel-framed roof structure which must be provided with good ventilsition 
means to enable the escape of gas leaking from poking holes, mains, etc. 
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VlG. 240.—CilABOING Pl.ATFOBM FOE SAWMILL REFUSE (RuSTOE) 



Fig. 241.— Rotary Chaeoing Bunker for Multiple Feed (Pintsch). 


Fig. 240 shows how the matter of fuel storage is dealt with in a .sawmill where 
the gas producer plant is worked on the mill refuse ; the latter being often shovellec 
, into sacks and these' emptied into the charging hopper. 
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The fuel charged into each producer may be supplied from an overhead travelling 
skip (see figs. 113 and 150) of a storage capacity equivalent to a hop])er charge; 
when several producers are in use this requires a continuous travelling backwards 
and forwards of charging 
skips. 

Fig. 241 shows a 
method adopted in the case 
of charging a producer 
having a number of feed 
ho})pcrs. A sujjport carry¬ 
ing a jjivot is placed 
centrally on the producer 
top. A sector frame car¬ 
ried in the centre from the 
pivot and at its outer two 
ends from columns auji- 
ported on rollers running 
on a circular track at the 
outer edge of the producer 
is arranged to receive a 
small coal storage bunT^er, 
which is filled from time to 
time at the elevator. By 
turning round the sector 
frame on its roller sup¬ 
ports coal can be charged 
consecutively from the 
large hopper into each 
of the smaller feeding 
hopjiers. 

Figs. 242fi and 2425 ^ 
show how a large battery of 
producers may be charged 
from a coal truck of several 
tons capacity, which is 
arranged to travel on a 
rail laid on the crown of 
the producers and on the 
platform ; the coal is dis¬ 
charged from the car into 
the hoppers from an inclined shoot, which is lifted into horizontal position when 
the hopper is full. Whenever empty the oar is run under a large fuel storage 
hopper (at the end of the battery) to be refilled. " 

* Latta American Producer Qaa Practice, Van Norstrand, 1910. 



Fig. 2426. 

Figs. 242a and 2426. —^Tbavellino Coai-chaboing 
Truck (Latta). 
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The advantage of a travelling fuel-charging device is mainly to be found in 
the fact that owe large fuel storage hopper is always cheaper in first cost than a 
number of smaller ones of the same total storage capacity; furthermore, the extra 
cost of a producer house where each producer has its own separate bunker represents 
a'considerable item against a producer house with a low roof. 

Whenever a mechanical feeding device is provided with the producer it is, 
however, essential to have an overhead storage supply, consequently we may look 
upon travelling coal-charging de^does as confined to producers with static fuel feed. 

To obviate the neoessity of handling 
the coal by mechanical means during 
more than a short time out of the 
total working period most producers 
have been fitted with overhead storage 
hoppers of a capacity corresponding 
to the load on the producer, and the 
facility possessed by any particular 
works for coal handling at various 
times of the day or week. From 
these storage hoppers the coal can be 
fed by gravity into the fuel-feeding 
devices as required by the producer. 
The coal is raised from railway truck 
level into the bunker by elevating 
mechanisms, such as skip hoists, 
bucket elevators, mechanical grabs, 
etc., the capacities of which are often 
based upon handling the whole of the 
maximum coal requirements of the 
producer gas plant in not more than 
one-third of the total working time. 
The storage capacity of the coal bun¬ 
kers should thus never be less than 

”Fm.^243.-PHODccKHT™ ovEB^*DCiR 0 vLAH continuous opera- 

Stobaok Buskek (Power Gas Corporation) tion, and generally more than this 

to allow for breakdown, repairs, etc. 

The cheapest shape of bunker for a given storage capacity is the circular 
type, when a separate bunker is required for each producer, and the parabolic 
suspension type, when a continuous storage is supplied. Many bunkers are, 
however, made rectangular in section with pyramidal bottoms to conform with 
the angle of repose of the coal, thus eliminating the “ dead ” storage spaces 
existi^ between each producer feeding spout on a bunker of the continuous 
t 3 ipe. It should not be overlooked, however, that whenever flat plates are used 
in ^torage bunker designs special stifiening means are often required to pre- • 
•vmt bulging of the plates. The stresses in circular or paraboHc shaped plate^.; 
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are, however, pure tensile stresses, thus eliminating bulging possibilities and 
enabling the minimum plate-thickness (about J") to be adopted for the design. 

Fig. 243 shows a pro¬ 
ducer with overhead bunker 
of the circular type having 
a conical bottom and feeding 
spout to the producer hopper. 

The bunker is carried on three 
supports fixed to brackets on 
the producer shell, while the 
top is provided with a frame¬ 
work for supporting the head 
of the bucket elevator. A 
circular weather screen, sus¬ 
pended from the bunker top, 
protects the producer man 
against rain or sun rays (especi¬ 
ally in the tropics). The pro¬ 
ducer shown is one of deep 
fuel depth, hence a large space 
is provided between tFe plat¬ 
form and the bunker, to give 
plenty of room for handling 
pokers. 

Fig. 244 shows a coal 
storage bunker of the para¬ 
bolic suspension type. To 
prevent wear of the coal on 
the bunker steel plates these 
are rendered with about 2" 
thickness of concrete. The 
coal distribution over the 
whole bunker length is eSected 
by a band conveyer. 

The operating platform 
of the producer is carried 
partly from the framework 
and partly from the producer iS 
casing. This procedure is 
quite satisfactory for pro¬ 
ducers of lew fuel depth, while 
due to the difference in level possibly obtained for producers of deep fuel depth 
(due to heat expansion of casing in an upward direction) the platforms fo» the 
latter are best carried entirely from the producer casing, as shown in fig. 243. 



-Sand 

Damper 


Fio. 244. —Pboduoeii House with Pxkabolio Coal 
Stobaqk Bunkeb (Haqah). 
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The gas leaving the producer is taken in an upward direction to an overhead 
gas main, from which it may be separated by the sand damper plate. Cleaning 
doors are provided for the horizontal pipes, while a dust outlet is provided 
on the vertical upcomer pipe. 

Fig. 246 shows another producer house arrangement in which the continuous 



Fiu. Coal and Ash Handliso Plant for Static Producers (Hagan). 


fuel storage bunker is made of flat plates stiffened to resist bulging stresses. 
The arrangement of supporting the head of the bucket elevator from the end 
bay of the producer house structure should be observed. iSince the driving of the 
bucket ^hain takes place from the elevator head the design should be such as to 
resist properly the vibrations during working. The elevator base is placed in a 
T)it at* a considerable depth below ground level, thus enabling space to be obtain^ 
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for an underground hopper, into which the coal is discharged from railway trucks, 
and for a shaking type of coal feed and a set of coal-crushing rolls which reduce 
any large pieces of coal to a size (say, 3" maximum) more suitable for carrying in 
the elevator buckets and for gasification in the producers. On some plants a 
heavy screen is supplied which catches any large pieces of coal, which may be 



Fio 247 .—Battesy of Meoeanioal Gbate Pbodeceks (Poetteb). 


broken up by a hammer. Neither crushers nor screen are required in case a nut or 
slack quality of fuel supply can always be relied upon. 

On,each line along the producer battery is run a track for small bogies for 
handling ash and dust. 

Jig. 246 shows a high duty gas producer having a coal storage plant made frOru 
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reinforced concrete. The overhead bunker, of very large capacity, is circular in 
cross section, with conical bottom, and carried from concrete columns, the spaces 
between which are filled out with brick panels having windows and ventilating 
means. The operating platform is partly made from reinforced concrete, this 
platform serving as a brace for the bunker columns. 

The elevator and coal-handling means are very similar to those of fig. 246. 

Directly the gas leaves the producer it is expanded into a large chamber, 



Fia. 248 .—Battery op Mechanical Grate Producers (Thyssen). 


thus causing dust to settle out, which is removed at week ends from the leg of the 
dust separator. 

Fig. 247 is a photograph of a battery of mechanical grate gas producers. 
Each producer is supplied with a separate flat plate coal storage hopper which is 
mainly supported from the roof trusses. The coal is distributed into the various 
bunkers by a scraper or spiral conveyer. The dust-separating boxes and the hot 
gas main are contained inside the producer house, which is a steel-framed building, 
brick-panelled with clear openings at the base, and at the top of the walls. The 
shafting for. driving the grates is overhead, crude access to the bearings being 
given by a few plaAs. 

In fig. 248 the coal handling is shown to be effected by means of a- crane and 
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grab. The track for the railway trucks is laid alongside the producer battery inside 
the house, while the hot gas main and valves are outside. 

The ash bogie track also runs along the producer battery, a turn-table being 
arranged at each producer, so that a bogie can be jmshed so close towards the ash 
bowl that the ashes can be discharged therefrom by gravity. 

Fig. 249 shows another mechanical producer battery in which both coal and 
ashes are handled by the same grabbing crane. Railway trucks are run through 



Fio. 249.—Battery or Mechanical Grate Producers (Ehrhardt & Sehmee). 

the producer house and the coal emptied into a large underground storage, from 
which it is elevated by the grab to overhead hoppers. 

An arrangement of bunkers such as is shown in this figure cannot be recom¬ 
mended for a static coal feed and fuel of uneven grading, since in running dovim the 
inclined spout from the bunker to the hopper, coal “ trimming ” will take place. 
The right-hand side of the producer will obtain the larger pieces of fuel and the fuel 
bgd resistance will consequently be uneven. 

A contiriuoiis ash track is run below ground level, thus enabling the ashes tOj 
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be discharged directly from the ash bowl into the small bogies, which may be arranged 
for side tipping at one end of the battery into an underground ash bunker similar 
to the coal bunker, from which the grabbing crane discharges the ashes into railway 
trucks. 

Instead of handling the ashes in bogies, arrangements of ash conveyers of the 
scraper type are sometimes adopted, or the ashes may be washed away by water 
running in a trough alongside the producers. 

The particular design of gas downcomer pipe is one which is not likely to be 
blocked up by dust, which will mainly deposit in the underground gas flue. 

Fig. 250 serves as an example of the arrangement of a very large producer gas 
installation. 

The design shown refers to a plant consisting of thirty-six Morgan producer gas 
machines (fig. 143), used in connection with twelve 100-ton open hearth furnaces. 
Half of- the plant is shown on this drawing, it being symmetrical about the centre 
line. At the top in plan are six of the open hearth furnaces and eighteen machines 
in three houses of six each. Between each producer house is a ground storage f)in, 
holding 600 tons of coal, giving storage on the ground of 3000 tons. In addition 
to this there is a 40-ton bin over each producer, making a total storage of 4440 tons. 
This plant, when all the furnaces are operating, will consume thirty tons of coal per 
hour, so that there is approximately a six-days’ storage cajjacity. 

Coal is delivered on the track next to the gas producer hbuse, and dumped into 
track hoppers, from which it goes through cnishers and is deposited at the end of 
the storage bins. (See section A-A.) The ashes are taken away on the outer track. 

Coal is charged to the bins over the producers by grab bucket cranes (section 
B-B) running on tracks extending the full length of the plant. These grab buckets 
take the coal after it has been crashed and deliver it to the bins over the producers 
or to the storage bins. They also reclaim the coal from the ground storage when 
more is being consumed in the producers than is being delivered to the works. 

The gas offtake pipe drom each producer is 48' diameter, with 4J" thick fire¬ 
brick lining, i.e. 3' 3' inside bricks. The main gas pipe is 6' diameter and provided 
with gates at the bottom, discharging the dust and soot into a trough running the 
full length of the building. The ashes are also spouted into tnis same trough, where 
they mix with the soot and are both handled with a grab bucket telpher. This 
dehvers them by means of an inclined skip hoist to a large ash storage bin over 
the ash track. (Section C-C.) 

A partition extends from the top of the coal bin above the gas outlet side of 
the producer, while the roof truss with ventilators above also carries a partition. 
These partitions form a flue which draws any gas fumes, escaping from the producer, 
out of the building. The space on the other side of the overhead bin is sealed, to 
prevent a downward current of air, which would fill the operating floor with gas 
fumes. 



CHAPTER V 


GAS CLEANING AND COOLING PLANT TYPES 

As it leaves the outlet branch on the gas producer the gas is hot and contains as 
impurities tar, soot, dust, moisture, and (if of the by-product type) also ammonia. 
For many purposes such a hot crude gas cannot be used efficiently, because the 
impurities in the gas would interfere w'ith the operating results of the machine or 
plant using the gas. Thus Wfc see that the purpose of the gas, or the use to w'hich 
it i.s put, will decide whether cooling and cleaning are required. 

Further, the gas may contain valuable by-products which are to be recovered, 
and since this cannot be efficiently carried out unless the gas be cooled, by-product 
recovery plants always, supply cold gas. 

When gasifying moist fuels the crude gas may be so heavily laden with moisture 
that if the gas were burnt in its crude state it would generate less heat in a furnace 
than if it were previously cooled and the moisture condensed out: the reason being 
that the said moisture represents an inert, gas of large specific heat which will decrease 
the temperature of combustion and thus lower the furnace efficiency. 

These are some of the main reasons for cooling and cleaning producer gas, but 
whether the gas be consumed in its hot raw state or not, it must (except in the case 
of semi-gas-fired furnaces) be conveyed from the producer to either the furnace or 
the cleaning plant. Previous to describing in detail the various plant designs 
employed for cooling and cleaning the gas, Ve shall touch upon some of the means 
for handling the hot crude gas as it issues from the producer. 


GAS MAINS *, 

If the gas is to be conveyed directly to a furnace for burning, its sensible heal 
should be conserved as much as possible, hence all such gas mains should be lined 
with firebrick. Although, if the gas is to be cooled, the sensible heat content is a 
factor of no importance, the gas sometimes leaves the producer at such a high 
temperature that the mains require lining to protect the metal against the heat. 

Since a drop in temperature of 50° C. of the gases leaving the producer means 
that one ton of coal is lost per 100 tons gasified, the brick-lining and heat protection 
of a hot gas main is not a matter which should be classified as of secondary im¬ 
portance. It is not unusual to find works in which the protection of steam supply 
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pipes for the gas producer against radiation loss is carefully attended to, nor to find 
that bonuses are paid to gas producer men if the carbon content of the ash is kept 
low, yet even in such works an inefiicient lay-out of, or the provision of inadequate 
lining for, the hot gas mains might be the cause of a larger thermal loss. 

As a general rule it should be said that the brick-lining of a hot gas steel pipe 
should never be less than and the pipe should be supjiorted at frequent intervals 
to prevent deflection. For gas to be supplied cool a 2" to 3" thick lining will, how¬ 
ever, be quite satisfactory. 

In many works it is possible to conduct the gas from the juoducer plant to the 
furnaces in undergnmtid brieje-flues, thus avoiding the e.xposure of the surface of the 
gas conduit to the atmosphere. Sometimes the underground flues are not as 
accessible for cleaning as the overhead mains, although this is by no means always 
the rule. Per unit of flue area an underground brick flue is cheaper to build than 

an overhead steel one. But in swamjjy 
or water-logged soils overhead mains are 
jireferable, not only because the ga.s is 
cooled by the moisture it would thu8’‘^ick 
up in an underground main, but also 
because the water may trap the gas. 

Fig. 25] shows by way of example an 
underground flue 3' fi’ wide by 4' 6" deep, 
with arched crown. It consists of 4|-" 
thick firebrick aides and crown and 3" 
thick firebrick base surrounded with red 
brick, the walls being 9" thick, the crown 
and base 4^' and 3' respectively. The 
rise of the arch may suitably be 1 in 8 or 
1 in 10. The flue bricks should rest on a' 
Fig. 2.'51.-UNi.ERGiiousD'GlA.s Flue. concrete .slab, while the red brick walls 

and crown should be plastered with cement 
mortar to keep out moisture as far a.s possible. 

The sizes of hot gas pipes and flues vary considerably according to the type of 
plant. The limiting factors are first cost, possible cleaning provisions, and the 
pressure it is permissible to lose by the gas flow. 

For instance, some mains and flues can only be opened up for cleaning every 
week end, and consequently they must be amply large so that space is left for the 
soot and dust to deposit without causing an undue pressure loss. 

In some works the gas has to travel through very long flues, which must be 
of ample size if a high gas pressure on the producer top is to be avoided. (When 
using steam jet blowers for supplying the air blast the steam quantity always 
increases with the pressute and thus the gas may contain more hydrogen the higher 
the gastpressure.) Furthermore, from the point of view of leakage losses, the crude 
gas pressure should always be maintained as low as possible. 

^or suction gas plants worked off the gas engine it is of importance to maintain 
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the gas pressure loss as small as possible, while for a power-blown producer it does 
not matter so much if a reasonable pressure loss does exist in the gas mains. 

Again, if dust is to be settled out from the gas in its hot state, it should travel 
at a low velocity, which, on the other hand, favours radiation loss, due to the 
increased time factor. 

An underground brick gas flue should generally allow for a maximum gas 
velocity of 8 to 10 ft. per second, or, say, 15 to 12 sq. ft. of area per ton of good 
bituminous coal gasified per hour. No gas flue should, however, be so small that 
a man cannot creep through it; the minimum size is thus about 1' 6' wide by 
1' 6" deep. 

The hot gas pipes on a suction gas plant are 
often dimensioned on a gas velocity of 15 ft. per 
second. 

The gas outlet pipes and valves on some of 
the mechanically poked American gas producers 
of high duty have gas velocities of over 20 ft. 
per second. 

The gas velocity in the hot gas pipes and 
suj)er-heaters of by-product recovery gas plants is 
ui the order of 30 to 40 ft. per second. 

T'lie velocities mentioned above are actual 
velocities (not “ theoretical ” velocities reduced 
to N.T.P.). The following calculation' will show 252 .-SAND- 9 EAi.r.;) Disc Valve. 
the difference:— 

Let the gas volume (N.T.P.) produced per kg. coal be 3-5 cub. m. (50 cub. ft. 
per lb.), while the crude gas contains 50 gr. of moisture per cub. m.; then the volume 
at 000“ C. (llTi^F.) is calculated as follows (the small volume of the tar vapours 
being eliminated). 

Volume of gas at 0° C. and 760 mm. Hg. . . . = 3-5 cub. m. 

Dewpoint of gas . . . . . . . = 36° C. 

Volume of gas and moisture at 36" C. and 760 nun. Hg., 

(sec Table 67) 1-2023 X 3-5 .....= 4-2] cub. m. 

Volume of crude gas at 600° C.:4'21 x■'^^*=4-21 x—^ = 11-9 cub. m. 

® 36+273 309 

i.e. the hot crude gas occupies at 600° C. a volume 3-4 times as large as that of the 
gas if cooled to 0° C. 

GAS VALVES, EXPLOSION DOORS, AND DAMPERS 

It should be possible to isolate each gas producer from the hot gas main; the 
valves used for this purpose are either of the mushroom (disc) type, figs. 252-254, 
or of the flat plate (damper) type (figs. 256-258). 

Fig. 252 shows a sand-sealed disc valve. A flat ribbed hematite iron or cast 
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steel plate with a circumferential ledge is arranged to fit into an annular cup which 
is filled with sand. The valve plate is pinned to a vertical rod connected to an out¬ 
side chain or rope, whereby the valve may be opened or closed when required. 

Fig. 253 shows a mushroom valve in which the valve seat is made a metal to 
metal joint, an explosion door or hand hole is placed on the brick-lined valve casing 
immediately above the valve seat, thus enabling cleaning to be carried out. In 
many cases this door is made of such a size that the 
valve disc or seat may be removed through it for repairs 
or replacement. The valve disc is brick-lined on the 
under side to protect it against warping, while the upper 



Fio. 253. —Muskboom Valve Fio. 264. —Mvshboom Valve. 

end of the valve casing is extended sufficiently to remove completely the disc out 
of direct contact with the hot gases which flow through when the valve is open. 

The valve rod is provided with a stufiing box at the top which may be empty 
(when dealing with bituminous coal), or packed with asbestos rope (when dealing 
with dess volatile fuels). The rope for opening the valve is taken over a* pulley 
at the top, the weight of the valve being balanced by counterweights or the rope 
passed over a winding barrel. 
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Fig. 254 shows a photograph of a mushroom valve which is opened by rack 



clean gas valves. 

Explosion doors are provided on most hot 
gas valves since they serve as hand holes, but 
it is advantageous also to fix the^se on hot gas 
mains and flues. The object of these doors is 
to give quick relief in case of explosions, which 
sometimes take place on hot gas plants wh^re 
the flues and mains are burnt out every week 
end. They generally consist of a cast-iron 
frame fixed to the main, or to the valve, the 
frame having a machined seat for a hinged 
door, which is pressed on to the seat by means 
of weights or a weak cast-iron pin; to ensure 
absolute tightness most door seats are sur¬ 
rounded with a ledge to enable the plastering 
on of wet clay. 

Relief against explosions in clean gas piping 
may be effected by substituting one or more of the iron or steel blank flanges 
by a thin lead plate or by an explosion door with a scraped seat such as is shown 
in fig. 255. j 

Fig. 256 shows a very simple and cheap type of horizontal damper which is 
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often used to separate the downcomer pipe of a producer from the undergromd 
flue. It consists of a cast frame bolted to the steel casing of the pipe and provided 
with an opening for admitting a cast-iron or steel damper plate. When inserted 
the damper is maintained tight by sand, which may be shovelled ii]) into the pip 
through a door above the damper and spread over the latter, particularly at the 


To avoid the effect of the heat of the gas upon the shape of the damper plate 



Fig. 257.—Asbestos Damper (Vertical). 


the Wellman Company provide an asbestos plate for their gas producer isolating 

valves (fig. 267). • l u j 

This damper, which is of the vertical type, consists of a steel casting bolted. 

to the two gas pipe sections. On the inside of this casting is a machined valve 
seat, whfle the top and bottom are full width openings with covers which are 
hingedrat the top to permit the insertion of the steel reinforced asbestos plate, and 
at the bottom to effect easy removal of tar, dust, etc. By means of four large 
keya'the asbestos plate may be wedged firmly against the machined seat, thua. 
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forming a gas-tight joint. Leakage to the outside is prevented by sealing the 
top and bottom cover plates with clay. 

Fig. 258 shows the quadrant type of plate valve, such as is used on the Mond 
gas plant at Tipton, South StafEs.^ It consists of two strongly ribbed castings bolted 
to each section of the 5' 6’ diameter steel pipes to be separated. To reduce the size 
of valve plate used, the castings are made taper so that the gas in passing is con¬ 
secutively contracted and expanded. The quadrant valve plate is hinged on a 
stout steel shaft while the circular edge carries a toothed rack to be operated by 
two sets of chain wheels rotating pinions geared to the rack. The plate is pierced 
with a hole of the required diameter which can be brought to coincide with the opening 



of the pipe, while by rotating the quadrant plate t^e solid plate portion closes the 
valve. 

When such a valve is to be operated the two sections of body castings are forced 
apart by the aid of strong set screws, while the plate is scraped clean from carbon 
or tar deposits from poking holes, thereby making the plate so free that it can be 
moved to its new position. When moved the set screws are again slackened and 
the body castings tightened together against the plate, dove-tail shaped asbestos 
ring insertions existing in the opposite faces of the castings. 

Although somewhat cumbersome in design, this type of valve will keep tight 
against gas pressures of up to 20*’ water gauge. 


^ Humphrey, Proc. InaU C.E.t 1912-13, 
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DUST SEPARATORS 

To separate the dust and soot from the crude gas before it is admitted to the 
flues or furnace is generally accepted as most economical, not only because the 
furnace regenerators, flues, and pipes can remain longer at work without cleaning, 
but also because the dust in the gas may sometimes affect the quality of the furnace 
product. Apart from this, the dust may in itself be a valuable product, sometimes 
fetching a higher market price per unit of weight than the coal from which it is 
derived. 



The quantity of dust contained in the gas depends upon the grading of the fuel 
and the rate of working ; it may be as high as 8 to 10 per cent on the quantity of 
coal gasified. The main prmciples involved in dry dust separation are redvced' 
gas velocity, impingement against baffles, and change of direction. 

It is clear that the slower the gas velocity, the smaller becomes the dust-canying 
power «f a gas, but the smaller the dust particles, the longer does it take them to 
settle out, consequently vessels of an enormous size are required if complete separation 
is t* be effected in this way. Generally speaking, however, an efficient dry dust 
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separator will remove about 60 to 80 per cent of tbe total dust and soot in a producer 
gas. 

Fig. 259 shows a rectangular dust separator working in conjunction with a 
Duff producer using coke, at the Vienna Gas Works,which combines the three 
main principles of dust separation. The separator is brick-lined not only to prevent 
radiation loss, but also to prevent erosion by the hard coke dust impinging on the 
steel plates. The gas is baffled on entry against a transverse brick wall, then flows 
in a downward direction below the lower edge of the arch supporting this wall, 
thence upwards towards the gas outlet. Dust is removed at the base from time 
to time. 

Fig. 260 shows a photograph of a circular dust separator for a large gas producer. 



Fia. 260.—CiKCCLAB Dust SKrAKAioE. 



It will be noticed that the inlet pipe is not horizontal but inclined, which, just as 
in blast furnace practice, is the best way to arrange gas mains for dusty gas. 

Fig. 261 shows the cyclonic dust separator, wljich probably is the most efficient 
design, when the weight of material involved for the same amount of dust separation 
is home in mind. The gas leaving the producer enters the vessel in a tangential 
direction, thus causing an impingement of the dust particles against the side walls, 
which sometimes are provided with vertical flat bars or angles to cause further 
baffling. The dust settles out in the conical base, while the gas leaves at the top. 
Sometimes the gas outlet pipe is provided with an internal extension (see dotted 
lines) so .as to maintain the gas longer in the separator; so long as this internal pipe 
does not reach too near the base there will be no danger of the deposited dust being 
again picked up by the gas. 

^ Mariflchka, J,/. Oas. u, M'., April 13,1912. 
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The velocity of the gas in efficient dust separators of the slow velocity type 
should be about one foot per second, and the time the gas is maintained in the 



Fia. 262 .—Baffle Tyff, Dust Skfabator. 


vessel about 6 to 10 seconds, depending upon 
the particular design employed. 

Everybody who has been concerned with 
the cleaning of gas flues for dust and soot 
will have had the experience that wherever 
the gas chi iges its direction dust -will be 
deposited, i ethods based on this principle, 
shown in fig. 262, are employed by the 
Reading Iron Company.^ 

The crude gas from three jiroducers 
enters a vertical uptake flue, thence into a 
downtake flue, and from this in an upward 
direction into the main flue. Each of the 
vertical pipes is provided with soot and dust 
pockets from which the dust separate by 
baffling can be removed. 

By adopting a similar arrangement in 
connection with an 8' internal diameter 
Chapman mechanical producer gasifying 15tK) 
lbs. of Westmoreland gas coal per hour, 4600 
lbs. of dust and soot were separated during 
a working week of 132 hours, i.e. dust 
separated = 2-3 per cent on coal. The 
specific gratdty of the dust was 500 lbs. 


per cubic yard (sp. gr. =0'295) while the analysis was :— 


Sulphur.. I'O per cent. 

Moisture ..... 0-77 ,, 
Volatile combustible . . 0-18 „ 

Fixed carbon .... 78-71 „ 

Ash.17-34 „ 

Heating value B.T.U./lb., 12,184. 


CLEANING OF MAINS AND VALVES 

The cleaning out of horizontal hot gas mains may be carried out by daily 
scraping by hand into soot and dust outlet openings placed, say, every 6 to 
10 feet along the pipe, or an internal chain or rope with scraper plates may be 
pulled along the base of the pipe scraping the dust into one or more vertical dust 
pockets. In most cases of hot gas pipes for furnace works the mains are burnt 
out. or blown clean, everv week end, when the works are shut down. 


Iron Trades Review, 
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“ Burning out ” of the gas mains takes place by letting a current of air pass 
into the main, the hot dust and soot thus igniting and burning to ashes. The 
draught for this purpose is generally obtained by opening a by-pass main at the 
furnace to the chimney stack while the air is let in at the explosion door or cleaning- 
hole farthest away from the chimney. The ash left after burning out the soot and 
dust may be blown out by steam or air jets. 

Where cleaning of horizontal mains cannot be eSected during week-end shut¬ 
downs because the producer plant is worked continuously, the lay-out of the pipes 
must be such that every part can be cleaned during operation ; all pipes should be 
inclined, with dust pockets at the lower ends, dust separators installed, or, in the 
case of cold gas plants, the gas taken as directly as possible into a washer. 

THEORY OF COOLING GAS 

In practically all cold producer gas plants the gas is cooled and cleaned by 
direct contact with the cooling liquid fgenerally water). Only in very few cases 
has the gas been cooled indirectly, either in atmospheric cooling towers or in water- 
cooled towers or in water-cooled tubular condensers such as are used in, say, town’s 
gas practice. Very few. if any, of the indirectly cooled plants have been successful, 
mainly because insufficiently large cooling surfaces were provided. On the other 
hand, if amply dimenMoned indirect cooling plant were installed the capital outlay 
required would be prohibitive, in any case with the present designs of indirect 
cooling apparatus. 

Tlie rate of heat transmission in tubes between cold water and gas or air is only 
a small fraction (about one-fiftieth) of that of surface condensers for steam, while 
the rate of heat transmission between water and gas in direct contact is practically 
instantaneous, similar to the condition existing in a jet condenser for steam. 

Direct cooling of the gas has certain disadvantages for volatile fuels in so far 
as the tar when separated from the cooling water is often emuhsified with water, 
and the production of ammonia-liquor on % by-product recovery plant is excluded. 
Huch considerations are, however, of minor importance when it is borne in mind 
that when jwoducing the same amount of heat in gaseous form, and cooling the gases 
indirectly, it is necessary to install three times as large an indirect cooling plant 
for producer gas as for town’s gas. As it is, a cooling plant on the direct principle 
may be built for about one-third the cost of an indirect one dealing with the same 
quantity of gas. 

The direct cooling of a gas by means of water may be assumed to take place 
in two stages ; (1) the cooling of the gas from its initial temperature until it reaches 
its dewpoint, and (2) the cooling of the gas saturated with moisture to the desired 
or possible end temperature. When the complete cooling is carried out in one 
vessel there two stages cannot be definitely separated in practice as they more or 
less merge into one another. 

To pass through the first stage very little time is required, part of the ctwling 
water, due to the high temperature difference, being practically “ flashed ” into 
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steam, thereby the cooling of the gas becomes an exchange of its sensible heat for 
latent heat in the shape of additional moisture content. By this process of heat 
exchange the total heat of the gas (with its moisture) remains unaltered, thus no 
actual heat absorption from the gas has taken place. 

To pass through the second stage (the actual cooling or heat abstraction stage) 
a very much longer time is required, since the temperature difference between cooling 
water and gas is generally small. The necessary length of time will depend on the 
quantity of cooling water used and the permissible temperature difference between 
the cooled gas leaving and the cold water entering, which on a ^ell-designed plant 
should never exceed 5“ C. The amount of moisture which was evaporated from 
the cooling water in the first stage is condensed out in the second stage.. 

The quantity of water used for cooling will obviously determine the temperature 
difference that will exist between the gas and the water at the point when the 
former becomes saturated. In laying down the cooling water consumption of a 
plant this temperature difference may for a good design of gas cooler be assumed as 
not less than 15 to 20“ C. 

For a given type of cooler the size to be used depends upon the amount of 
heat to be abstracted from the gas in cooling. 'When the operating conditions such 
as gas composition, temperature, and initial moisture content of the crude gas be 
known then its total sensible heat content per cubic metre dry gas at N.T.P. is 
easily obtained from the curves given in fig. 18, p. 64. 

If this heat content be divided by -6 (kg. cals./gr.) we obtain the number -of 
grammes of water vapour per cub. metre which will contain the equivalent amount 
of heat, and if we add to this figure the moisture content in the crude gas we obtain, 
by the aid of Table 67, p. 370, the corresponding saturation temperature of the gas. 

Let us illustrate this by an example :— 

Assume operating conditions as per Example 4, Table 25 (p. 68 ). 


Gas Analysis. 


COj . 


. 11-0 per cent; 

Gas outlet temperature . 

= 400°C. 

CH 4 . 


. 3-3 „ 

Moisture in crude gas in 


CO 

H, . 

N, . 


• 17-5 

• 21-5 „ 

. 46-7 , „ 

grammes/cub. m. 

= 160. 


Total sensible heat in 1 cub. m. gas (dry at N.T.P.) cooled from 400° C. to 0° C. 
= 156 cals. 

156 

Equivalent weight of moisture evaporated ==260 grammes. 

Add moisture originally present in crude gas . =150 „ 

Total moisture in saturated gas . . . =410 grammes per cub. m. gas (N.T.P.) 

Corresponding saturation temperature about 72° C. 

Note.—This calculation, although quite satisfactory for practical purposes, is not 
theoretically correct," jn so far as the total sensible heat between 400° C. and 0° C. has 
notfieen completely abstracted, since the gas has only been cooled to 72° C., the total 
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400 ~ 72 

amount of heat units abstracted being about 156 x - ■ ^ -■=128 cals. On the other 
hand, the latent heat of evaporation of water at 70° C. is 0'657 kg. cals, instead of 0-6, 
thus making the equivalent amount of moisture evaporated .^^ = 240 gr. instead of 
260 gr., the total amount of moisture in the gas of 240 + 160 = 390 gr. per cub. m. being 
equivalent to a saturation temperature of about 71J° C. 

The amount of cooling water required to cool the gas to say 20° C., with a 
water supply of 15° C., may then be estimated as follows 

Heat to be abstracted from gas; 

Sensible heat in crude gas.=156 cals. 

Latent heat in moisture in crude gas = 150 x 0'6 = 90 „ 

Total . . . =246 cals. 

Let end temperature of water be 72-20 . . =52°C. 

Then the heating range for the water . . . = 52-15 = 37° C. 

or 

Cooling water = _ =6'65 leg. “per cub. m, {dry at N.T.P.). 
o7 

In Bureau of Mines Bulletin, No. 109, R. H. Femald reports the water con¬ 
sumption of several Aiherican producer gas plants to vary between 6-8 and 20-6 cub. ft. 
per 1000 cub. ft. of gas made, the average of all plants being 14-2 cub. ft. per 1000 cub. 
ft., or 1L2 Ajf. per cub. m. of gas, i.e. about double the above calculated figure. It is 
statedi however, that in many plants water costs were so insignificant that a saving 
in the quantity used was not regarded as important. 

An average operation figure for water consumption in this country on anthracite 
producer gas plants for driving gas engines is 2 to 2| gallons per B.H.P. hour. If 
2 cu. m. of gas be used for B.H.P. hour these consumption figures represent;— 

fkg. of water per cub. m. of gas, 

4-5 to 5-6| 01 • 

[cub. ft. of water per 1000 cub. ft. of gas. 

The above figures refer to conditions where cheap fresh water is available for 
cooling ; if this is not the case and a water-cooling plant with circulating pumps is 
to be installed, it is advisable to increase the capacity of the pumps and cooling 
tower to at least 50 per cent larger capacity than these figures, while water-cooling 
plants and pumps using tarry water (from a bituminous coal) should be still more 
amply dimensioned. 

Speaking generally, it is always advisable to determine the minimum water 
consumption by calculation, since local conditions and fuel quahties alter with each 
particular installation. 

To facilitate calculations regarding the heat exchange when cooling gases. 
Table 68 has been prepared; the results of the same being shown on the curves in 
fig. 263. 
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Table 68 

Total Heat of Gas (90 per cent Diatomic) saturated with 




Water 

Vapour 



Temperature 

e c. 

Grma. of Water 
Vapour 
absorbed by 

1 M.® Drv Gas 
(N.T.P.) when 
saturated at 

0. and 

700 mm. 

Total Heat 
of 

Water Vapour 
at Temperature 
C. 

Total Heat in 
g. Gins. 
Water Vapour 
between 

0'^ and 0. 

Sensible Heat 
in 1 M.a 

Dry Gas 
(N.T.P.) 
between 

0=* and e C. 

i 

Total Heat of 
Saturated 
Mixture of 

Gas and Water 
Vapour per M.* 
Dry Gas at 
N.T.P. between 
0" and C. 


g. Grms. 

Oals./Kgm. 

Cals. 

c,a8. 

Cals. 

0 

4-866 

596-3 

2-902 


2-902 

10 

9-794 

600-7 

5-884 

3-206 

9-09 

15 

13-64 

603 

8-225 

4-812 

13-04 

20 

18-81 

605-2 

11-384 

6-419 

17-81 

25 

25-69 

607-4 

15-605 

8-028 

23-63 

30 

34-80 

609-6 

21-216 

9-638 

30-85 

35 

46-81 

611-8 

28-642 

11-25 

39-89 

40 

62-60 

614-05 

38-44 

12-86 

51-30 

45 

83-38 

616-27 

51-385 

14-47 

65-85 

50 

110-78 

618-44 

68-51 

16-086 

84-60 

55 

147-17 

620-61 

91-33 

17-7 

109-03 

60 

196-02 

622-7 

122-08 

19-31 

141-4 

65 

262-77 

624-8 

164-2 

20-98 

185-2 

70 

356-41 

626-9 

223-47 

22-55 

246 

75 

493-04 

629-1 

310-17 

24-16 

334-3 

80 

704-79 . 

631-2 

444-88 

25-78 

470-7 

85 

1066-5 

633-2 , 

675-33 

27-40 

702-7 

90 

1802-7 

635-2 

1145-11 

29-02 

1174-1 

100 

00 


00 




This table gives in the last column the total heat in cals, (per cub. m. dry gas 
at N.T.P.) to be abstracted from a saturated gas and steam mixture when cooled 
from its saturation temperature to 0 “ C. 

The bases of calculation for the figures given in the table are the following :— 

(1) Gas containing 10 per cent OOj + CH 4 . 

(2) Partial steam pressures as per Table 67. 

(3) Total heat in water vapour, i.e, latent heat of steam plus sensible heat of 
^ water, as per Marks & Davis steam tables. 

Regarding ( 1 ), it should be observed that since the sensible heat content of the 
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gas itself is such, a very small proportion of the total heat, the table and curves will 
for all practical purposes apply to air, or to gases containing up to say 20 per cent 
of total COj and CH^. 

Kegarding (3), it should be observed that although the condensation of the 
steam progresses successively as the mixture is cooled, it has been assumed that 
total condensation takes place at the saturation temperature; for this reason the 
total heat figures are slightly on the high side, but only to a degree that is of no 



Fin. 2B3 .—Total Hiiat Contknt lu Saturated Gas and Steam Mixtures. 

importance for practical work. For indirect cooling methods this point is, how¬ 
ever, of importance, since the coefficient of heat transfer will differ for the cooling 
of super-heated steam or of condensate from that required for condensation only. 

TYPES OF COOLING AND CLEANING PLANT 

The plant used for cooling and cleaning producer gas must be designed so as 
not only to fulfil the thermal requirements, but simultaneously to fulfil the duty of 
removing ini^mrities or recovering in a proper state the by-products from the gas. 

We may therefore divide the gas treating plants into three classes, depending 
mainly upon the quality of the fuel it is intended to use, viz.:— 
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1. Clean fuels low in volatile constituents. 

2. Dusty fuels and tar producing fuels. 

3. Fuels suitable for by-product recovery. 


1. CoOLINH AND CLEANING PLANTS EOB CLEAN FuELS Low IN VOLATILE 

Constituents 




"Gas Plant. 


Under this beading come pro¬ 
ducer plants using coke, char¬ 
coal, or anthracite of reasonably 
even grading but free from dust. 

The first successful gas cool¬ 
ing plant of this type was that 
built by J. Emerson Dowson 
about 1880; this plant is shown 
in outline in fig. 264. 

It consisted of a’-pressure 
blown dry bottom gas producer 
with fiat grate, the hot crude gas 
from which was taken in a down¬ 
ward sloping pipe into the base 
of a scrubber packed with coke. 
The gas was passed in an upward 
direction through this coke, 
while fresh water was supplied 
and distributed over the top of 
the coke; the cooling was thus 
on the counter-current principle. 

Except for a few modifica¬ 
tions in details, most modem 
plants using a first-class an¬ 
thracite (mainly suction gas 
power plants) are designed on 
the same principle (see figs. 
265-267). 

Fig. 265 shows the National 
suction gas plant. Gas from the 
producer enters the base of the 
scrubber through pipe 3 and is 
bubbled through a small water 
seal before it passes through the 
inclined cast iron or steel grid 
carrying the filling, which may 
be coke or wood grids. 
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The water is distributed at the top of the scrubber by means of an annular 
water trough, while the gas leaves through a central outlet pipe on the top plate 
and 18 passed directly to the gas engine, a small expansion box being provided close 
to the latter. All bends or horizontal pipes are provided with hand holes for 
cleaning. 

To maintain the seal of the luted gas inlet pipe to the scrubber at a constant 
level, or to allow for adjustment of the level, a special water outlet pipe 19 is pro¬ 
vided, the lower end of which, 18, is sealed in a tank in the foundations. 



When starting up the gas producer the gas is blown to waste through the waste 
gas or purge pipe 6 provided on inlet branch 3 ; when the gas is of sufficiently good 
quality this purge pipe is closed and the foul gas which possibly may be contained in 
the scrubber, cold gas piping, and expansion box is blown to waste atthe small blow-ofi 
pipe placed at the top of the latter. To enable the quality of the gas to be judged, 
a small test cock or test burner is also provided on the expansion box; when the 
flame shown here is satisfactory the gas is ready for use. 




OB'* 


i>Aa muuuujiijis 


Regarding the supply of purge pipes or chimneys, it is necessary to have oi 
not only on the producer outlet, but also at the outlet pipe from the cooling plan 
since, when shutting down, the gas in the coke scrubber may contract during tl 
shut down period, thus making it possible for air to be sucked into the scrubber ai 
pipe system. 

Pig. 266 shows a photograph of the Crossley suction gas plant. Except that tl 
coke filling is arranged in two separate layers the principle of gas cooling eraployi 
is very similar. Four cleaning doors are provided at the side of the scrubber, tv 



Fio. 26G.-a-C rossley J^uctidn Cas Plant. 

for each coke layer ; such an arrangement is found convenient in cases where th 
impurities in the gas (slight amount of dust) cause blockages of the coke interstice 
or the grid in the lower part, since it enables the lower dirty layers to be replace 
without disturbing the upper and cleaner layer. 

Fig. 267 shows the scrubber used on the Sharp-Basset (U.S.A.) suction ga 
producers, the specific feature of which is that a small drying efiamber is provide 
above the water spray and coke packing, thereby ensuring the separation of a 
entr'ained moisture from the gas previous to passing it to the gas engine. A centre 
water distributor ifiaking an umbrella-shaped spray is provided. 
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Other water distribution devices may be employed in addition to the annular 
ring described in reference to fig. 265, such as one or two transverse pipes with 
perforations (these may be quickly removed for cleaning), or a nozzle with suspended 
distributor such as is shown in fig. 268. 

The control of the cooling water supply should be effected from the ground, or 
the regulating valve may be placed 
within easy reach from the gas pro¬ 
ducer top platform. 

Some anthracite fuels and certain 
types of coke contain volatile matter 
which forms a slight amount of tar on 
gasification, in which case it is advisable 
to subject,, the gas to a slightly more 
elaborate treatment; examples of such 
types are shown in figs. 269 and 270. 

Fig. 269 shows the Dowson & 

Mason open hearth type of suction gas 
])lant. On leaving the gas producer the 
gas is cooled in a coke scrubber of 
similar design to those above described, 
but before being admitted to the engine 
it is jmssed through a scrubbing filter 
G, made of sawdust and shavings, which 
has the effect of retaining not only the 
entrained moisture in 
the gas but also any 
traces of tarry matter. 

Due to its large gas 
storage capacity such 
a filter also serves as 
an expansion box for 
the gas engine. 

In connection with 
the starting up of this 
plant it should be 
noted that this is 
effected by a hand- 
operated exhauster A 

(not a bhiwer), which will suck the gas from the producer through the whole 
cleaning plant, and exhaust it from a point close to the engine. When the plant 
is out of operation, the chimney valve D is open, thus maintaining the producer 
fire by natural draught. 

Fig. 270 shows the Power Gas Corporation’s suction pressure gas cleaning 
plant, which may serve the dual purpose of supplying both gas engines and furnaces. 



Fia.268 .—Wateii- 
SPRAYING Nozzle. 


Fig. 207.- 


-Shahp-Basset Combined Scrubber 
AND Dryer. 
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The gas is sucked off from the producer by the centrifugal fan B, which delivers the 
gas under the pressure required to enable suitable distribution in gas mains. 

The cleaning plant consists of a coke scrubber A, the fan B, and the sawdust 
or wood wool dryer C. The coke scrubber is of the usual design, except that a small 
perforated screen E is provided at the top to prevent entrained moisture entering 



Fig. 269.—Dowsou & Mason Open Hearth Suction Gas Plant. 


the fan B, which is also a centrifugal cleaner. The drying filter is provided with 
two or more separate layers of sawdust and chippings, which are always kept dense 
by weighted plates resting on the top of the packing. A drain is provided at the 
base of the filter for any liquid matter separated in the fan or the filter. 

The fan B may serve for starting-up purposes, if power from another source 
thaifl the gas producer plant is available, the gas being blown to waste at purge 
pipe G. 
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Fig. 271 shows the arrangement of weighting down three layers of wood wool 
packing by means of heavy perforated plates, such as are used in the scrubber filter 
of the Ruston gas producer plant. 



Flo. 270. — I’owEH Gas Cospoiution Suction Pbbssure Gas Clkaninq Plant. 


The sawdust or wood wool packing of the scrubbing filters and dryers will 
gradually absorb the impurities in the gas and thus in time become fouled. The 
replacing of the spent material by new always 
occupies a little time, to avoid which the Amsler Gas 
Power Co. (U.S.A.) put forward a filter basket which 
lends itself to easy and quick removal. 

Fig. 272 shows this device. To the inside of th* 
circular body of the dryer is riveted an angle ring with 
machined upper face, upon which rests the basket 
casting provided with a corresponding machined 
facing. To the lower edge of the basket casting is 
bolted a heavy wire mesh filter box which is filled 
with sawdust and shavings. A transverse bar is 

cast into the basket ring, thus enabling a quick replacement when the top cover 
of the drying vessel is removed. 

Although with certain first-class fuels it is not essential to provide a drying 
scrubber or wood wool filter, it is generally advisable to install the same, thus making 



Fio. 271.— Ruston Wood W’ool 
S oBUBBBK Filter and Dryer. 
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the plant slightly more flexible in regard to the use of fuels containing a trace of tar- 
yielding matter. 

Concerning the sizes of coke scrubbers and filter dryers required for a certain 
rate of gasification, this ■will alter with the quality of the fuel and the total heat tc 

be abstracted from the gas, and 
the amount of and temperature of 
the cooling 'water a'vailable. 

For purely and simply cooling 
a producer gaa made from an¬ 
thracite in a coke-packed scrubber, 
it 'will be ample for average con¬ 
ditions as existing in this country 
to let the average time factor for 
the gas in passing through the 
coke be about six seconds. The 
porosity of the coke can be taken 
as 50 per cent free space for gas 
contact when hard metallurgical 
coke of about 1' to 2' cube is 
used as packing material. 

In the Wer layers of the fill¬ 
ing it is generally advisable to use 
the larger pieces of coke, since the 
du.st deposits from dirty gas will 
then have less tendency to quickly 
obstruct the lower part of the 
jtower. It is often of advantage 
to place the smaller pieces of coke 
along the steel casing of the 
scrubber, thus avoiding a short 
circuiting of the gas along the 
sides. 

When the gas is likely to con- 

, tain a large amount of dust it ie 

■pio. 272.— Amsleb Sawdust Scrubber Filter i 11 ^ i 

ASD Dryer. advisable to provide an emptj 

space between the coke and the 
gas inlet, in which the water falling down from the coke can wash out most of the 
duet from the gas before it enters the filling material. 

Concerning the sizes of wood wool drying filters and sawdust scrubbers, the 
former material is quite suitable for anthracite, while the latter material, whicl 
lendj itself to more den.se packing, is the be.st for coke or anthracite containing ar 
excess of volatile matter. “ Sawdust ” scrubbers are generally packed with 20 pei 
cent sawdust round the edges, while the rest of the material is wood shavings oi 
chippings., 
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To Chimney 


The velocity of the gas through a wood wool packed filter or dryer may be taken 
as 6" per second for the 
empty vessel, while for a 
sawdust scrubber for coke 
this velocity should be about 
3" per second ; the depth of 
packing material should be 
altered with the fuel em¬ 
ployed, and generally varies 
from one to four separate 
layers, each of a maximum 
thickness of about 8", and 
resting on wooden grids or 
perforated plates. 

A very compact design 
of gas scrubber and dryer 
different from the above- 
described types is used in 
the Galusha gas producer 
]ilants (see figs. 273 and 274). 

The gas is sucked by the 



Fio. 273.— Galcsu* Scrubber axd Dryer moumteii 
os Propucer. 


gas engine from the top of the 
producer, and passes directly 
into the combined scrubber 
and dryer which is carried 
from a bracket on the pro¬ 
ducer casing. The scrubbing 
chamber is rectangular in cross 
section and packed with either 
coke or crushed stone. The 
drying chamber is packed 
with a series of vertically 
tongued and grooved cast- 
iron baffle plates. 

One or more transverse 
water-spraying pipes at the 
top of the scrubber sprinkle 
water over the filling and also 
throw a spray on to the face 
of the vertical dryer baffles, 
thus tending to wash clean 
the zigzag paths of the gas 
(shown black in fig: 274). 
The baffle plates are easily removed or replaced for cleaning purj)oses. 



Flo. 274. —PufN View or Galusha Scrubber asd Dryer. 


































Fia. 276.— Akeblund Spkav Gas Wasukh. 


2. Cooling and Cleaning Plants for Dusty and Tar-producing Fuels 

Under this heading come not only plants for treating gas from dusty fuels low 
on Volatile matter, such as coke or anthracite, but mainly for gas from all bituminous 
or “ young ” fuels depositing tar upon cooling. 

The gas from such fuels will deposit its solid or" condensable impurities more 
or less completely in the cooling plant. If the apparatus used for this purpose are 
so designed that the solid (pasty or sticky) deposits can accumulate in the cleaning 
plant at places from which it cannot be removed, then constant difiBculties and 
Operation interruptions may be experienced. Whenever scrubbers filled with coke, 
wooden grids, or tiles have been used for cooling hot crude tarry gas, blockages of 
the filling material have quickly taken place. All modern gas cooling apparatus 
are therefore made to be self-cleaning washers in which the flow of .the washing 
liquid is such that nOj; only does it wash impurities out of the gas, but it also scourt 
the inside of the washer itself for deposited impurities. 
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Although the gas is efficiently cooled, and the dust removed in such washers, 
they are, however, unable to eliminate the whole of the tar from the gas (imless a 
tar-absorbing oil is used as the washing medium); this is effected in special tar 
cleaning devices, such as gas washing fans, disintegrators, tar recovery filters, etc., 
in addition to which sawdust scrubbers are sometimes used to ensure the removal 
of the final traces of tar. 

Fig. 275 shows the Akerlund type of gas cooling and cleaning plant, in which 
the washers consist of empty vertical tubes through which the gas passes in series. 
At several points on each tube a water spray i» provided for washing the gas, the 


water with the washed- 
out impurities leaving at 
the open end of each 
cooler, which is sealed in 
a concrete water lute. 

On leaving the last 
washing tube the gas 
enters an exhauster 
which presses the gas 
■ through a sawdust scrub¬ 
ber. The producer shown 
on this illustration is of 
the down-draught type, 
but similar gas cleaning 
plant is used for up¬ 
draught producers. 

On fig. 214 is shown 
the cooling and cleaning 
plant used in connection 
with the Deutz brown 
coal producer gas plant. 

The gas is sprayed with 
water in the downcomer 
pipe from the producer, 
thus settling out part of 
the dust and cooling the gas to some extent before it is v/ashed in the centrifugal 
gas cleaner or disintegrator shown in fig. 283 ; after separation of the tar the gas 
enters a hurdle-type scrubber in which it is finally cooled previous to passing 
through a dryer to the gas engine. In this plant the tar and dirty impurities are 
removed in a mechanical washer, while the main cooling is effected in a similar 
plant to that used for non-volatile fuels. 

Fig. 276 shows Dowson & Mason’s cascade washer such as is used on wood 
waste gas producers. A circular or rectangular vessel B is provided with two 
vertical baffle plates A, to which are riveted in alternate vertical positions inclined 
smaller baffle plates F. The gas enters from the producer at G, passes in a down- 
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-Dowaos & Mason Cascade Washee foe Wood 
Waste Plant. 




ward direction behind bafle plate A, and then in a zigzag upward path between 
the baffles F, where it is washed with water flowing down the latter counter-current- 
wise to the flow of the gas. Any dust or tar deposited on i ue baffles F is washed 
away into the concrete water lute. 

On leaving the cascade washer the gas is passed through a centrifugal tar 
extractor E and a sawdust scrubber C before it is ready for use. 

Fig. 277 shows another type of cascade washer as used in conjunction with 
Wells’s producer (figs. 115 and 212). 

Fig. 278 is a view of a complete gas producer plant for wood waste such as i.s 



built by Messrs. Ruston, Proctor & Co. The gas from the multiple outlet pipes 
(see fig. 208) enters two circular dust collectors, one on each side of a cascade type 
scrubber, in which the gas is washed with water in the usual way. An inclinec 
downcomer pipe conducts the gas directly into a tar extractor of the centrifuga 
fan type. The impellers in the latter atomize the water introduced, and mix ii 
so intimately with the gas that the main amoimt of tar separates out as an emulsion 
which drains into water-sealed pots at the gas inlet and outlet branches from tlu 
tar extractor. Before passing to the engine the final traces of tar and entrainec 
•moistiu'e are removed in a sawdust scrubber. 

















GAS CLEANING AND COOLING PLANT^m 

The distribution of the water falling from one inclined flat plate to the other 
on cascade or baflfle washers, as described above, is sometimes defective, in so far 
as an even distribution of the sheet of cooling water over the edge of the flat plate 
cannot be ensured throughout the whole depth of the washer. Difficulties of this 
kind are eliminated with washers having concentric water collecting and distributing 
devices, such as Lymn’s washer shown in Fig. 279. 

This consists of a steel shell (A), to which is attached a series of truncated 
cones (B), placed alternately with a corresponding series of discs (C) fixed to a central 



Fig. 278.—Rustos Gas Cleaning Plant fou Gas from Wood Waste. 


shaft (D). The washer is fitted with a gas inlet \E) at the bottom, and with gas 
outlet (F) and liquid inlet (G) at the top. 

Falling by gravity alternately from the discs to the cones and vice versa the 
thin sheets of liquid are atomized by the momentum of the upward-flowing gas 
current, and in the form of fine spray driven on to the next following disc and 
cone, where the spray again unites into thin sheets of descending liquid, which in 
their turn scour the discs and cones for any deposited dust or tar. 

The first washers used by Mr. Arthur H. Lymn ^ in connection with by-product 
recovery producer gas from bituminous coal were of the mechanical type, tl\e shaft 

* A. H. Lymn, Oaa Producers with By-product Recovery, December 7,1916, American S,M.E. 
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Fio. 279. —Lymn Gas Washek. 


in many of the known mechanical scrubbers used 
in lighting gas practice, while the truncated cones 
B were made of the same internal diameter as the 
distributing discs C, so as to ensure that the water 
did not drop right to the bottom without touching 
the discs. It was found, however, that the 
momentum of the gas was performing far more 
of the cleaning work than was the mechanical 
moyement of the discs. ^. 

Mr. Lymn then eliminated the mechanical 
feature of the washer and cut away the internal 
cones to give the gas more play, as shown in 
fig. 279. 

Without any fear regarding bad water distri¬ 
bution it is stated that these washers can be 
built in sizes up to an hourly cold gas through¬ 
put of two million cub. ft., with very ‘much 
smaller time factors than are required in con¬ 
nection with coke- or tile-filled scrubbers. 

The following results have been obtained by 
the Power Gas Corporation * on a Lymn washer 
of 250,000 cub. ft. hourly capacity, used for 
cooling and cleaning producer gas from dust:— 


Gaa Flow, oub. 
ft. per hour. 

Water used, 
galls, per hour. 

Gas Temperature, 

“ C. 

Water Temperature, 

“ 0. 

Duftt in GaB» 
grammes per cub. m. 

In. 

Out. 

In. 

Out. 

In. 

Out. 

350,000 

9850 

295 

13 

10 . 

35-5 

•484 

•012 

180,000 

2700 

307 

17 

12 

48 

•56 

•014 


Gas Analysis. 

CO 2 . . 6-6 per cent. 

CO . . 23-5 „ 

CH 4 . . . 1-2 „ 

. . . 20-4 „ 

Nj . . . 48-3 „ 

Fig. 280 shows the Power Gas Corporation’s gas cooling and cleaning plant 
used for gas from bituminous coal; it consists of one Lymn washer A, two centri¬ 
fugal gas washing fans C, and one or more sawdust scrubbers D. 

Tlje gas from the producer enters the base of the washer through the pipe E, 
which is inclined so as to keep the crude gas mains clean and cause the gas to ipipinge 
on ^e water surface in the concrete tank H, into which the lower end of the washes 
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is sealed. It will be noted that the surface of the cones and discs is more steeply 
inclined (to the horizontal axis) on the lower ones, thereby ensuring definitely that 
dust and dirt deposits are scoured off properly. At the top of the washer is placed 
a series of concentric perforated screens B (somewhat similar to a Pelouze-Audoin 
tar extractor), through which the gas has to pass before it enters the centrifugal 
cleaning fans C, in which the gas is washed with about 1 kg. of water per cub. m. of 
gas treated. 

When dealing with an average bituminous coal, the tar content in the gas 
_ entering the fans njay be from 4 to 10 grammes per 

cub. m., while the content in the gas leaving is generally 
about -25 to -5 grammes per cub. m., the exact amount 
varying with the washing water temperature. 

The method of packing a sawdust scrubber for 
downward flow of gas is shown in detail in fig. 281. 
Sawdust scrubbers for bituminous coal should be 
designed for a gas velocity of 1' to 2" per second 
(through the unpacked scrubber), i.e. a much larger 
area should be available than for coke or semi- 
bituminous fuels. The sawdust scrubbers have to be 
repacked from time to time as they become fouled, 





Fia. 280. —Gas Cleakino Plant fok Bituminous Fibils (Powbk Gas Coepobation). 


the fouling period altering considerably with the design of the other cleaning plant 
installed, the temperature of the cooling water, the load and purpose of the plant, 
etc. Once every six months for plants working continuously may be said to be 
an average time when working on bituminous coal in this country. 

The tar in the gas leaving the scrubber should not be more than about Od 
grammes per cubic metre if us^d for gas engines, while for general furnace work 
this limit of tar content may be exceeded somewhat. 

A method of packing a dry scrubber filter for gas made from wood W'aste is 
shown in fig. 282 (National Gas Engine Co.). It will be noted that instead of 
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using ordinary wood machining refuse, materials such as coke, wood wool, and 
cocoanut mats are employed in addition to a sawdust layer. 


A 


C 

D 

E 

F 

G 






Ficj. 281 .—Sawdust Scrubber for Bituminous Fuels (Power Gas Corporation). 


A. Shippings only. 

B SftWJluat about 2" (lecp pnok<Hl tightly 
round tJu* <*dg<’a. 
c. Fine planliiRR jmcked evenly. 

D, Sawdust, about 2' deep packed tlglitly 
round the edges. 


E. Fine I'laninga packed evenly. 

F. Sawdust about 4''deei> patskt'd tightly 

round the edges. 

G- t’»)ar8e ulanlngs iMiek«*d evenly and well 
into the corners. 


In some districts where wood waste or other of the described filtering materials 

are not available, cheap 
local materials are often 
employed, e.g. sugar 
cane refuse, straw, 
seeds, etc. have all been 
used as more or less 
successful substitutes. 
The separation of 
CoartteSaivcfust 9^zdeep tar from the producer 
gas on plants using 

Woodnroo! 9\ deep trith 
Cocoanut Mat in middle 



Gas 


Woodivool de^ m'th 
Cocoanut Mat in middle 


centrifugal tar ex¬ 
tractors depends upon 
two equally important 
factors, viz., the tem¬ 
perature of the gas, 
which must be so low 
as to cause a condensa¬ 
tion of the tar vapours 
from the gas, and the 
intimate contact be¬ 
tween the .water in the 
gas washing fan and 
the<tar vapours. When converted from the gaseous into the Uquid state the 


~Coke M^deep 
Cleaning Door 

Cast Iron Grid 


FIQ..282.—National Dry Scrubber Filter for Gas from 
' Wood Waste. 
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tar vapours do not at once deposit themselves from the gas as liquid drops, but 
are retained in the gas in the state of a “ tar fog,” which, as borne out by 
experience, cannot be separated by cooling only. The centrifugal action of the 
vanes in the fan appears to be such that the finely divided water particles either 
coat the tar fog or become coated therewith, thus rendering the combined liquid 
particles heavy enough to separate from the gas by gravity. 

If of sufficiently sturdy construction to withstand the extra force required in 
splitting up the water, most of the centrifugal gas boosting fan types described on 
p. 435 may act as more or less successful tar extractors. 

In many cases special designs of gas washing fans or disintegrators are used, 
such as, for instance, the Deutz type shown in fig. 283. It consists of three series 
of discs fixed to a common shaft and having gas and tar beating vanes provided 



Flo. 2S3 .—Deutz Gas Wasiiinq Fan ok Disinteoratou. 


on both sides. The water is introduced through separate feeds to the top of each 
disc chamber, while the tar emulsion leaves at the base. An analysis of this tar 
emulsion made on the plant referred to on p. 329 showed the following result;— 

68-4 per cent water. 

2'3 ,, dust. 

39-3 „ tar substance. 

Such a tar would have no great commercial value, due to its high water and 
dust content. 

The efficiency of any given fan as a tar extractor increases with the circum¬ 
ferential speed of the rotor, which for ordinary fan types is never less than 50 m. 
per second (165 ft. per second). In some cases the tar extraction efficiency is given 
in percentage of tar removed, but this is not a proper basis of comparison -for the 
merits of any particular tar extractor, as, for instance, on a plant employing two 
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gas washing fans in series the following average results for four months’ operat 
were obtained:— 



Tar content in 
grammes per cub. m. 

Temperature of 
Gas. 

Tar Extraoti 
“ EHioienoy. 

Gas entering No. 1 fan 

5-3 

38° C. •, 

77%U90. 

64%J 

Gas leaving No. 1 fan . 

1-2 

31° C. 1 

Gas leaving No. 2 fan 

. -65 

25° C. j 


Although the fans were identical in design and revolved at the same speed, 
so-called tar removal efficiency is very much lower for the second fan than for 
first. 

On another gas producer plant having two fans in series the following res 
were obtained;— 



Tar content in 
gas grammes 
per cub. m. 

Gas Temp. “ (’. 

Notes, 

Gas entering No. 1 fan 

1-86 

47' 

In sunim 

Gas leaving No. 2 fan 

1-42 

40 

time 

Gas entering No. 1 fan 

1'52 

15 

In winte 

Gas leaving No. 2 fan 

■07 

8 

time 


which shows very clearly the different results that ,are obtained if the gas is pro]) 
cooled before entering the gas washing fans. 

This irregularity and .insufficiency of tar removal by centrifugal means nec( 
tates the employment of sawdust scrubbers and filters to remove the final tr, 
of this impurity (or by-product). It will have been noted in all the previo 
described sawdust scrubbers that a material is used which when it becomes fo 
.(except for burning under boilers) cannot be used again, that a large space is occuj 
and that voluminous and consequently costly vessels have to be employed. 

Several proposals have been put forward to enable the elimination of 
centrifugal tar extractors and the great disadvantages attached to the use of sawi 
scrubbers. The only means which so far has met with some commercial succe 
the employment of small filters in which the gas is “ wire drawn ” [the pres 
drop through the filter being in some cases as much as 4 lbs. per sq. inch ('28 kg, 
cm.®)], thereby causing the -fine tar globules to be brought into contact with 
another, and thus agglomerate in tar drops which can flow away from the fi 
To enable an easy flowing away of the tar it is necessary to maintain the filter 
thh gas at a sufficiently high temperature. Apart from the employment of 
relatively great gas pressure, this system of tar removal has the advantage 
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the tar removed contains considerably less water than that obtained by direct water 
scrubbing or in the tar emulsions leaving gas washing fans. 

The Pelouze-Aiidoin tar extractor may be said to be a forerunner of this system 
of tar removal; the gas is wiredrawn here also, and the temperature of the gM must 
be maintained high enough to enable the tar to flow. Fig.- 185 shows such an 
apparatus installed on a Moore by-product recovery plant. 

There are many types of tar extractors of this kind on the market, and the 
reader is referred to standard works on lighting gas practice for detailed information 
upon the subject. Speaking generally, the tar , removal is effected by passing the 
gas through a series of concentric perforated plates, sometimes twelve in number, 
placed about I’ apart. The perforations may be circular holes (say forty to fifty 
jig" diameter holes per sq. inch), or alternate 
vertical and horizontal slots of varying sizes as ,— jg 
shown in fig. 284, which show's the screens 4 - i ^ 

used by Messrs. Pintsch for tar extraction from / J ' ^ ^ 

producer gas. 

Fig. 285 shows the gas cleaning plant em- - 

ployed by the umith Gas Engineering Co. 

(U.S.A.) for bituminous producer gas. Briefly oSoSSok* 

the plant consists of the gas producer E, 

primary and senondary gas coolers J and K aoDaaaa- 

A • • A 1 • QoaoaoD 

resuectivelv (which are of the concentric cas- p^oooan ooooooo 
cade type, somewhat similar to the Lymn “nooSoo 

washer), and the tar extractor M, with gas 
pump L, the latter two being shown in detail 
in fig. 286. 

The partly cooled gas leaviijg the primary I laoaaacso j 
cooler enters the gas pump or exhauster at a oaoooBi^ 

pressure below atmospheric and is delivered at a jooooooo oooboooi 

high pressure into the tar separator M the lijtter 

• t 1 1 cii. 171 Fio- 284 .—Pbloczb & Audoin Tar 

consisting of a glass wool filter E , with inlet Extractor Sohben (Pintsch). 

and outlet connections and F^ respectively. . 

The casting containing the filter is fixed in such a way that by turning round 

its axis the filter can be quickly replaced without, midue gas loss. Multiple filters 

are generally installed to avoid irregularities in w'orking, fig. 287 showing a multiple 

filter of which the one is dismantled while the otlier is “ on.” 
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Fig. 284.—Pblouzb & Audoin Tar 
Extractor Screen (Pintsch). 


In passing through the glass wool filter the pressure loss of the gas is from 
two to four pounds per sq. inch, while the tar fog agglomerates into large drops, 
which fall out of the gas current by gravity int-o the tar trap N. 

It is claimed that any degree of cleanliness can be attained, the determining 
factor being the cost of power. Although the work to be carried out in the gas 
pump or ej^auster is very much larger than usual for boosters in other types of 
cleaning plant, not only on account of the higher pressures, but also because the 
ffas is of a larcer volume in its hot state, this system has the advantage that one 
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(nachine only is provided to handle the gas from the plant (no air blower being 
jmployed), while no power is required to split up the washing water as in centrifugal 
gas fans. 

Fig. 288 shows the bituminous gas cleaning plant used by the Flinn & Dreffein 
Co., U.S.A. Crude hot gas from the gas collecting main A enters the mild steel 
cooler B, in which it is cooled to that temperature which is most suitable for tar 
extraction in the primary and secondary tar extractors and Cj. In cooler B 
most of the soot, dust, and heavy tars are thrown down. After leaving the tar 



Fig. 286.—Smith Typb of Gas Cleahiho Plant fob Bitominohs Produosb Gas. 


extractors the gas is passed through a coke or timber packed scrubber D for final 
cooling before it enters the gas exhauster E. 

The tar extractor is shown in detail in fig. 289. In its principle it consists of 
a tapered plug, heavily threaded, fitted into a female similarly threaded. . The plug 
is mounted upon a vertical shaft, which has a thread the same pitch as the plug. 
The threaded part of the shaft passes through an outside yoke. Accordingly, the 
plug may be screwed up or down and remain in mesh with the female thread, but 
not? in contact with it. The width of passage or channel between the threads is 
varied through changing the position of the plug. The dirty gas enters the tar 
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extractor above the plug and is drawn through by means of the suction produced 



by the gas exhauster. The small tar particles strike the sides of the narrow 
thread opening, through which 
the tnr drains off in the direction 
of the gas flow. In the uppe/ 
chamber of extractor, above the 
])lug, are water s])rays. Water 
is used to cool the gas further 
and also to act as a vehicle for 
maintaining the flow of tar, if of 
a sticky type. 

The illustration shows an ex¬ 
tractor with five concentric gas 
threading passages, but the 
principle of gas treatment re¬ 
mains the same whether one or 
five passages are employed. 

The average pressure loss in 
passing through the threads is 
about 1 lb..per sq. inch, while 
the gas velocity thereby set up is 
over two miles per minute (54 m./second). The screw adjustment enables the 



Fia. 287. —Photograph of Dismantled Tab 
Extractor. 
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space available for the gas passage to be altered in accordance with the desirec 
rate of gas delivery. 

Although the process of tar removal in the Smith glass wool tar extractor 



Fia. 288. —Funs & Deeffein Ga.s Cleaning Plant foe Bituminous Peoduoeb Gas. 


when first placed upon the market, was claimed to be due to the electric action c 
ithe glass wool upon the tar, it would appear that the action may be a physical out 
A purely electrical process for precipitation of the dust and tar from gases i 
' that of Prof. Cottrell, U.S.A. This nrocess has proved itself eminentlv suitable.fc 
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the purification of most gases, and is said to have been successfully employed for the 
precipitations of tar from producer gas in U.S.A., while, so far as the author’s know¬ 
ledge goes, no such plant is in operation in this country. 

The principle of the Cottrell process is that if a high tension electric current 
(about 76,000 volts) is allowed to silently discharge through a gaS containing tar 
in the form of tar fog, the particles of tar will coalesce until drops are formed which 
become too heavy to remain suspended in the upward flowing gas current. 

The power consumed by the precipitator is 
comparatively small, and the apparatus would* 
probably not be more expensive than an 
installation of centrifugal gas cleaners and saw¬ 
dust scrubbers for the same duty, but whether 
the tar removal will be as effective as in a plant 
of the latter type is yet to be proved on a 
large .scale; this may perhaps be expected in 
the near future. • • 

Other methods employed for removing 
tar from the gas consist of wa.shing the gas 
with an absorbing oil in scrubbers or centri¬ 
fugal gas washing fans; these are described 
on p. 420. 

3. Gas Cooling and other Plant required 
FOR THE Recovery of By-products 
FROM Producer Gas 

The type of plant used for the recovery 
of by-products depends upon the physical state 
of the hot crude gas as it leaves the gas 
producer (or super-heaters), and upon the^par- 
ticular constituents which have to be removed 
therefrom, as well as the .state in which these 
are made ready for the market. 

Regarding the physical state of the crude , Extractoh. 

gas—the factors which influence the design of 

the gas treating plant are the temperature of, the moisture and the dust contents 
in, the crude gas. 

Since cold producer gas will always give a higher utilization efficiency the 
drier it is, and as its dryness depends upon its final temperature (at which it is always 
saturated with moisture), cooling of the gas should be complete and efficient. As 
we have already seen, the size of the cooling plant per se depends upon the total 
heat capacity of the crude gas. that is, its sensible heat content as well as the latent 
heat of any moisture it contains. When the total heat to be abstracted becomes 
large, then an arrangement is often made to utilize the heat of the hot cooling water 
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for saturating the air blast for the gas producer; such an arrangement is of great 
economical importance on gas producer plants where ammonia is the chief by¬ 
product, since these plants generally require more steam than when ammonia 
recovery is not effected. 

When the crude gas contains dust, this should be separated from the gas, so 
that it cannot affect the ])urity of the by-products. For this reason dust removal 
is often resorted to in primary gas washers (or dust washers) in which the gas is 
cooled close to its saturation temperature by washing with hot water, which simul¬ 
taneously causes the dust content to be practically eliminated. 

The main distinction of the gas treatment used ou by-product recovery plants 
from that of other prodiicer gas treating plants is, however, the recovery of the 
by-products themselves. Accordingly we shall deal successively with plants 

(1) For the recovery of ammonia. 

(2) For the recovery of tar. 

While tar recovery is always po.ssible in an ammonia recovery plant, it is not 
always possible to recover ammonia in a plant designed for tar recovery. 

Although commercial success in recovering a third by-product from the gas, 
viz. sulphur, has not yet been established, we shall also at the end of this chapter 
outline some of the proposals so far made with this object in view. 

RECOVERY OF AMMONIA FROM PRODUCER GAS 

The volume concentration of ammonia in the crude producer gas (containing 
water vapour at a saturation temperature of 60“ to 80“ C.) varies for most by-product 
recovery plants between 0-7 and 0T5 per cent. If the moisture and ammonia 
were simultaneously removed from the producer gas by cooling and condensation 
by indirect methods as in gas works practice, the concentration of ammonia in the 
liquor obtained when using an average English coal will be less than 0-5 per cent 
if all the ammonia is removed and recovered with the condensate, but the ammonia 
is not all absorbed by the condensate ; generally more than 50 per cent being retained 
in the gas and Only removable by washing. 

We have already seen (p. 377) that, due to the large volumes of gas in question, 
indirect methods are not so econqmieal to employ for cooling producer gas as direct 
methods. Not only on account of these reasons, but mainly due to the behaviour 
of ammonia in a gas mixture upon cooling, as mentioned in the preceding paragraph, 
direct absorption (by acids) of ammonia from the hot gas at a temperature above 
its dew point has so far been the only commercially successful procedure. Since 
this dew point is generally above 70“ C., volatile acids such as hydrochloric or nitric 
acids cannot be employed, the only acid so far used in practice being sulphuric acid. 

The principle.s of the process employed in present-day practice in the direct 
r«overy of ammonia from producer gas were laid down by Dr. Ludwig Mond in 
1885 (see p. 28(1). Fig. 177 shows a section through his ammonia recovery plant. 

^ The eas from each producer was passed into a common mechanical dust washer 
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from which, at a temperature of about 80° C., it was passed into a packed stoneware 
tower down which was flowing a solution of sulphate of ammonia and sulphuric 
acid in water, the concentration of acid being about 2 per cent. After leaving the 
acid tower the gas was cooled to about 65°-70° C. in a scrubber, the hot water 
from which was used to supply part of the steam for the gas juoducer air blast. 

Fig. 290 .shows a diagram of the gas treating and other plant as built by the 
Power Gas Corporation, in connection with the production of clean producer gas 
with the simultaneous recovery of ammonium sulphate and low temperature tar. 
Although the Lymn type of washer is employed f it will be obvious from the following 
that the process of the ammonia recovery and gas cooling is the same as that 
originated by Dr. Mond. 

The hot crude gas from one or more generators passes through the vertical 
dust washer 1, in which it is cooled by hot water to the close neighbourhood of its 
dew point and the bulk of the dust is removed. The gas then passes through the 
Lymn type ammonia absorber 2, in which it is washed with a liquor containing a 
small excess of free sulphuric acid, thus stripping the gas of ammonia, an absorption 
efficiency of 95 to 99 per cent being obtained. To avoid aeid spray being carried 
forward mechanically, the top of the washer is provided with a coke filter. 

The hot ga.s is now washed with water in Lymn washer No. 3, the hot water 
from which passes directly into washer No. 5, in which it is cooled again by the air 
on its way to the prodticers, the air thus being heated up and becoming saturated 
with moisture. This process is the same as that described in reference to fig. 166. 

Final cooling of the gas to atmospheric temperature takes place in Lymn 
washer No. 4, and the gas washing fans 6, one of which may be sujiplied with 
absorbing oil to remove the lightest oil compounds from the gas. If for use in gas 
engines or small furnaces the gas is passed through sawdu.st scrubbers 7. 

Tanks 8 and pumps 9 for the circulating liquor and water are provided. In 
the tank.s the. tar is separated from the water and passed into a tar storage tank 10, 
from which the tar in a hot .state is passed to a mechanical dehydrator 11, which 
dehydrates the tar to about 2 per cent, moisture content, and charges it into barrels, 
tanks, or the like, 12. (For further details of tar dehydration see p. 415.) 

When of sufficient strength (about 1-18 to 1-2 .specific gravity)*the sulphate of 
ammonia liquor i.s passed to a storage tank 13, from which it is supplied at will to 
a vacuum evaporator 14, the vapour driven off ^rom the liquor being condensed 
in jet condenser 15. The suljfliate salt is finally dried in the centrifuge 16, and 
passed to the store for packing. 

A point worthy of note in the plant shown is that the ammonia absorber is 
made of steel and not of earthenware or lead. It is well known that strong sulphuric 
acid has practically no corrosive action on mild steel or iron, while dilute solutions 
are strongly corrosive. On this account it was never attempted to build the 
absorbers of the first ammonia recovery plants of any other material than one neutral 
to weak sulphuric acid (say lead) until the manager of a Mond plant in this country 
once employed the dust washer as an ammonia absorber, with no detrimental 
result. Several attempts were then made to install ammonia absorbers in steel. 
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but none appears to have withstood 
corrosion so successfully as washers 
of the Lymn type. 

In describing the Lymn plant 
installed at the Hoffmann Manu¬ 
facturing Co.’s Works (I.E.E., 
March 11 and 18,1920) Mr. Patchell, 
M.I.C.E., writes as follows ;— 

“ The reason why corrosion takes 
place in some cases and not in others 
does not yet appear to have beer 
discovered, although many attempt! 
have been made to solve the problen 
by chemists engaged on recover} 
plants. Apparently the compositioi 
of the coal has something to do witl 
the matter. From the .s,uthor's ex 
perience it would appear that whci 
using mild steel jrlates very littl 
corrosion takes place, unless the metn 
is also subject to erosive action or i 
under stress. At such points corrosio: 
may be rapid. 

“ In the case of Messrs. Hoffmann 
plant, ammonia recovery was nt 
attempted until some weeks after th 
plant was started, in order that th 
interior of the vessel might gf 
thoroughly coated with tar before an 
acid liquors were circulated. Beyon 
• the failure of a few bolts and rivet 
there has been no trouble fro. 
corrosion.” 

The sulphate liquor on this plai 
also seemed to corrode the cast ire 
delivery pipes at the chaplets, whi 
the circulating pumps had to 1 
made of bronze to successfully wit 
stand the action of the acid. 

Fig. 291 represents a typic 
instance of the gas tenaperatur 
and pressures existing in a Lyn 
type gas producer plant. It is 
reproduction of a chart publish 
by Mr. Patchell (see above). 

Tn TiTfivp.nt tar losses and also 
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economize in the water consumed by the plant, the cooling water used for washer 
No. 4 and the gas washing fans, fig. 290, should be recooled in a water cooling plant, 
which procedure also cau.ses the phenols to be retained in the plant and not run 
to waste. Some fuels do not produce a large quantity of phenols in the tar, and 
consequently this rule need not be strictly adhered to when fuels of this type are 
being gasified. 

Fig. 292 shows a vacuum evaporator such as has been employed for dealing 
with the sulphate of ammonia Hquor produced on the gas plant. It consists of a 
tubular evaporating system A, with a salt settling cone B at its lower end, and a 
vapour chamber C, with superimpo.sed spray catcher D at the top. At the base 
of B a salt drainer E is connected up by valve Ej, while the vapour from D enters 
the jet condenser F, in which it is condensed by water .s])ray from valve Fj, while 
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the condensate and condenser water is run to waste at branch Fj., To maintain a 
constant vacuum some types of jet condensers are connected to an air pump, while 
others may be designed or placed so that the jet condenser also acts as the air pump. 

All parts of the evaporator in contact with the sulphate of ammonia liquor or 
.sprav, such as the tubes in the evaporator chamber and the top and bottom of the 
evaporator, are made of acid-proof material, generally special copper alloys, although 
casings have in some cases been successfully employed in acid-proof cast iron and 
tubes of wrought iron. 

The procedure of evaporation is generally as follows :— 

Sulphate of ammonia liquor is supplied through cock Cj at a rate equivalent 
to the desired evaporation, while steam is admitted round the evaporating tubes 
in chamber A from valve Aj, the condensate being removed at trap Aj. As evapora¬ 
tion proceeds sulphate of ammonia crystals separate out in cone B, while the acidity 
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of the liquor increases. When a sufficient quantity of crystals has separated out, 
sluice valve Bj is opened and the salt allowed to fall into the drainer E, the door 
El having previously been dosed. When the valve Bj is closed again, the wet 
sulphate in B is left for several minutes to drain properly (the salt resting on a per¬ 
forated plate Ej) before the door E] is opened again to enable the salt to be shovelled 
into a centrifuge for final drying. The mother liquor draining away from the salt 
(which may contain as much as 8-10 per cent sulphuric acid) is run back to the 

ammonia absorbing system, or re¬ 
turned direct to the evaporator. The 
salt alter being finally dried and 
washed in the centrifuge is generally 
conveyed to a store. 

In the earliest types of evaporators 
it was usual to evaporate the liquor 
in open pans, the steam escaping from 
.the surface of the liquor. Vacuum 
evaporators are now cxchisively em¬ 
ployed because:— 

(1) The vapour tension of the free 
sulphuric acid becomes loss, 
siuco the liquor temperature is 
close on 50° C. instead of 100° (J. 

(2) The temperature difference be¬ 
tween the .steam and the liciuor 
becomes very much larger, thus 
enabling the employment of a 

‘ very much smaller heating sur¬ 
face (and consequently lower 
costs) for the same output. 

The purity of the sulphate obtained 

„ „„„ „ r . will depend on various factors, the main 

rio. 202. —Sulphate of Ammohia Evapokatou. . .... i i i • 

impurities being water and sulphuric 

acid, which in their turn depend upon the content of sulphuric acid in the mother 

liquor, and the degree of washing. The lower the acid content in the liquor, 

the less will be the acid and wmter content in the final product. This will be 

clear from the following analysis of finished producer gas sulphate :— 


Acidity in original sulphate liquor, per cent 

1 

2 

1 

Nil 

I"Ammonia content, per cent 

24-60 

26-25 

25-38 

Sulphate - Moisture content, per cent 

: 3-00 

1-40 

about 1-0 

IH 2 SQ 4 content, per cent . 

•35 

•1 

1 

•013 
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T'ble 73 

Equivalent Pipe Lengths in Feet to allow for Eesistances in various 
Fittings for Conduits carrying Gas or Vapour 

Formula used: - 43-7 


Noinfnnl 
J*lpr Size, 
Inciies. 

Actiuil 

Jnteriuil 

Dimnetor, 

Infhus. 

Gate 

Vah-e. 

Lons 
Ratlins 
Elbow or 
Tee. 

MudiiiTii 
Sweep 
Elbow or 
Tee reduced 
in sjze J. 

Htiindfird 
Illbow or 
Teerediic ‘d 
in size i 

Annie 

Valve. 

(‘lose 
Return 
Rend. 

Tet' 

through 
side Out¬ 
let. 

Globe 

Valve. 

Factor of Resistance. 

0-25 

0-33 

0(42 

^ 0.67 

0-90 

100 

1-83 

2-00 

i 

■022 

-31 

•41 

■52 

■84 

M2 

1-21 

1 -00 

2-1 

1 

! -824 

•44 

•57 

•73 

i-r 

1-57 

1 -75 

2-3,•! 

3-5 

1 

1-049 

•57 

•77 

•98 

1-5V 

2'11 

2-34 

3-11 

4-()8 

G 

1-380 

•82 

1-07 

!-37 

2-J9 

2 94 

3 27 

4-35 

0-54 

1-1 

i-oio 

•08 

1-20 

1-04 

2-03 

3-52 

3-92 

5-21 

7-84 


2-007 

l-:i2 

1-74 

2-23 

3*55 

4-77 

5-30 

7-00 

10-0 


2-409 

1-04 

2-10 

2-75 

4-39 

5-91 

0-50 

8-71 

13-12 

3 

3-008 

2-13 

2-81 

.■M9 

5-72 

7 09 

8 54 

» 11-40 

1708 

4 

4-020 

2-90 

3-90 

4 97 

7 94 


11-84 

15-75 

23-08 

r, 

.'■>■047 

3-88 

S-11 

0-42 

10-40 

13-91 

1.1-51 

ill-Go 

31-02 

0 

0-008 

4-81 

0-3.1 

8 09 

12-90 

17-31 

19-27 

25-00 

38-14 

7 

7-02,3 

.0-7-. 

7-59 

9-00 

11-40 

20-7 

23-()2 

30-0 

40-08 

8 

7-981 

0-70 

8 81 

11-20 

17-90 

24 1 

20-80 

35-0 

13-0 

10 

10-02 

8-75 

11-.14 

14-70 

23-40 

31-1 

31-0 , 

40-0- 

70-0 

12 

12-09 

10-90 

14-40 

18-35 

29-30 

39-3 

1 

43-7 

.18-1 

87-4 


From iig. 320 wc find tliat the pressure loss for 100 yards equivalent lengtli 
-2" W.G. 

The equivalent lengtli in this case is 

. 150 ft. of straight piping = 150 ft. 

1 side outlet tee . =-■ 2it-00 ft. 

1 gate valve . . - 3-88 ,, 

3 elbows at 5'11 . 15-33 „ 

189-81 ft. 

' or = 63-27 yard.s. 

The pressure loss i.s therefore 

03-27 

/)=2x‘ = 1-205" W.O. 

KK) 

When designing a series of low pri'ssure jirodueei’ gas distribution pipes for a 
particular works the be.st procedure will be to first determine the ga,s consumption 
and delivery pressures required at e-ach paiticular engine or furnace (giving due 
consideration to possible extensions), and then calculate the required initial ga.s 
delivery pressures at the jiroducer gas plant for two or three alternative arrange¬ 
ments and sizes of gas distribution pipes. The decision as to the most economical 
procedure then simply becomes a question of compai-ison betw'een the ex'tra power 
costs of the producer gas jilant, due to increased delivery pressure, and the saving 
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in depreciation and interest charges upon the first costs involved through installing 
smaller pipe lines. 

• When the producer gas is delivered to a system where high pressure losses exist 
the above formula no longer applies, because the volume and specific gravity of the 
gas alter continuously as the gas passes forward. According to H. A. Humphrey ^ 
the most correct formula which takes care of the alterations attendant upon high 
pressure distribution is that of Di-. W. C. Unwin for isothermal flow :— 

PiV 


«,='V P 




^ f 


whore ?<] denotes initial velocity of gas in j)ipe, in feet per second. 


P. 

J’j 

t" 

X) 

V 

c 


a 

<1 


initial absolute pressure, in ])ouud.s per square foot, 
final absolute pre.s.suTe, in iiounds per sejuare foot, 
absolute temperature, in degrees F. (4(11 “ + F.). 

length M traiisinissiou, in feet, 
volume in cubic feet of I lb. of gas. 
constant in PV -cT. 

hydraulic mean radius = ^ for circular pipes. 

acceleration due to gravity -:32-2. 
dianietoT of pipe in feet. 


coefficient of friction - 0-0()27 (1 + ). 


I’l. 


'Where Jj is great, then log^ j, is comparatively small and may bq neglected. 


The formula then reduces to— * 


^ gc'l'm IV - P2^ 




Pi‘^ 


On the basis of distribution of Mond gas at fi0‘’ F. afid of the fallowing comjmsi- 


tion :— 

- — 

CO2 

. Iff per cent 

CO 

. n „ 

CH, 

•> 

• • M 

H, 

. . 29 

N,; 

. .42 . 



Specific Gravity. 

• 

P^eforenco Air i 

Lbs. per 


iilN.T.l’. 

1000 cub. ft. 



G3-66 

F. . . . 


60'34 


* “ {.generation and DiHtrihution of Producer CJas in South Staffordshire,” Proc. Insl. Civil 
Engineers, December 10, 1912. 
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Mr. Humphrey, in accordance with Unwin’s formula, has calculated the results 
shown in Table 74. The table i.s divided into a left and a right section. The left 
section contains the gas quautity to be jjassed through the system, as well as its 
initial pressure, while the right section indicates the distance in miles at which the 
gas can be delivered in various sizes of mains if the final pressure is 1 l.b./sq. inch 
above atmospheric (i.e. 15-7 lbs. absolute). 

Dr. Unwin’s formula (and consequently the figures in the table) assumes straiglit 
tubes with smooth surfaces and constant gas temperature, which conditions are not 
obtained in practice. With a view to finding how far the practical coefficient of 
friction (that is, including losses in specials, valves, etc.) differed from the one 
assumed by calculation, Mr. Humphrey carried out tests with air over a pipe system 
over 10,000 yards in total length (sec original ])aper). The average of 10 tests over 
one section showed that the actual coefficient of friction was -37*0 ^ler cent larger 
than the theoretical, which fact should be borne in mind when making use of the 
results in table (this part,icu!ar figure corresponding to a reduction to 7‘2*7 ])er cent 
of the stated distribution distance in miles). 
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WOI KING PRODUCER GAS PLANTS 

The opcralor of a pioducer gas plant is mainly concerned with the control of the 
process of gasification : testing the. plant and its products : the juinciples of opera¬ 
tion ; and the cost of running tin plant. We shall, therefore, subdivide this section 
into two cha])ters, viz. ; - 

ChAI'TEII Vii. —OONTROL TESTING AND ANALYSIS. 

,, VllL— Operating PRiNfiPLES and WoniiiNG Costs.- 




CHAPTER Vll 

CONTROL TESTING AND ANAI.YSIS ON GAS 
PRODUCER PLANTS 

Excm’T for a few gencT-al remarks wc shall not concern ourselves in this chapter 
with the various analytical methods which may be employed for carrying out the 
testing required. Such methods may be found by reference to most chemical 
text-books on inclustrial testing, whereas our object is to emphasize such points 
regarding contn)l testing as are of sjiecific importance to the user of a gas pro¬ 
ducer ])lant. 

Of the various ihemical control tests referred to in the following only a few 
need be used in the daily routine work, and for small plants of simple, design such 
te.sts may only bo need(«l a few ti'ues a month or year. To cover the whole subject 
it has been necessary to rafer to many tests which are needed only in exceptional 
cases. 

The tests may be subdivided into :— 

(1) Fuel c.vamination and^nalysis. 

(2) Gas analysis and tests. 

(2) Special tests on by-product plants. 

(4) Gas metering. 

It is still cii.stomary on plants when carrying out demonstration 4e.sts to make 
a so-called “ carbon balance.” In accordance with the author’s experienee the 
results obtained by doing such a te.st are less reliable than those obtained by carrying 
out a thermal balance on the lines of (lha])ter III. i(B). where the unit volume of the 
cold gas at N.T.P. is the standard basis. 

A carbon balance determinal ion is sometimes, and was formerly exclusively, 
employed in cases where the gas volumf; cannot be accurately measured. It involves 
the determination of the total carbon in the coal ag charged into the i)roduoer, and 
the carbon retained in the jilant, as dust and tar, and in the ash, the difference 
between the, two quantities being assumed to be e.xisting in the gas, the volume 
of which is calculated from the weight of carbon contained ])er unit volume of gas. 
The thermal 'efiiciency was then determined from the ratio between the heat in 
the gas volume thus found and the heat in the corresponding quantity of coal. 

45>J 
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(1) FUEL EXAMINATION AND ANALYSIS 

Having once chosen a suitable fuel for use in the plant, occasional tests for 
grading, heating value, ash, and moisture contents in representative fuel samples 
are sufficient as a control on the fuel merchants. 

One of the most difficult tasks is to obtain from a large bulk a small sample 
which is a true rejircsentativo of the average. Wliocver undertakes this task should 
be made fully aware of the import.ance of the work. 

Having once obtained a sample, which should be a large niulti])le of that 
ax'tually subjected to chemical tests, it should be graded over a series of screens, 
the result being given, say ;— 


Size of largest pieces 
Percentage remaining on 1" S(i. screen 
.. between 1" and V' „ 

., ramii" .. 

., ])assing s(). screen 


=u"xf/'xc". 
= m 
n 

= 0 


The sample used for laboratory examination should be made up from pro¬ 
portionate quantities of the various gradings crushed to a suitable size and wcll^ 
mixed -[ircvious to the test sample being taken tlicrefrom. 

When examining the fuel in the laboratory, one should distinguish between the 
methods required for fuels which arc low in volatile matter and for those which are 
not. h’or the former a yiroximatc analysis stating 


Moisture content in percentage, 

Ikilatile matter in percentage, on the dried substance, 

Fixed carbon 

Ash ., 

Heating value 

should be quite satisfactory in cases where no special considerations have to be 
taken account of. 

It is advisable to test all bituminous fuels over an ojien Bunsen flame. A 
piece of coal about 1" cube is placed over a Bunsen burner and slowly heated uj>, 
the behaviour of the coal during heating being observed and the total amount of 
swelling of the sample piece calculated. 

For fuels containing more than, say, 15 per cent volatile matter (on the ash- 
and moisture-free basis) it is always advisable to subject the sample to a distillation 
test as well as the ordinary complete analysis, so that a guide as to the tar-yielding 
qualities of the fuel may be obtained. 

A suitable method for determining the tar yield is that generally employed 
in the shale oil industry, or, say, that published by the Fuel Ecsearch Board in their 
Technical Paper No. 1. 

To avoid the extreme accuracy required by testing small fuel samples the author 
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prefers to distil about 2 kilogrammes 
of fuel at one time, the testing plant 
employed being after the ty])e of a 
miniature gasworks. The results ob¬ 
tained by ^ test with such a large 
sample will also give a guide as to 
other ])oints useful to the jirodiKier gas 
engineer. Whatever testing ajiparatus 
be employed, it is recommended for the 
sake of comparison always to ii.sc the 
same jirocedure and the same shajie of 
retort. 

Fig. 229 shows a diagram of the 
testing set emjdoyed by the author ;' 
it consists of such parts and a[)paratus 
as can be made bp and jiut together 
in a small industrial laboratory. 

A is a hematite iron retort of about 
350 cub. in. capiaoity ; R is a protection plate to 
avoid “ score hi iig ” of fuel; (1 the pyrometer to 
assist control of tlie progress of distillation ; D, 
tlie gas-fired furnace ; PI, the first condensing pot 
t\ith superimposed reflux type air condenser; F, 
the second condensing [lot with su]>eriinposcd down- 
flow water condenser; U, H, 1, and .1 are catch 
bottles containing water, sulpimric acid, heavy 
petroleum, and pure cresylie acid, res[lectivcly ; K 
indicates two drying towers containing charcoal 
and/or cotton wool; L is a gas meti'r, and M a 
gas-testing bottle. Instead of a "gas meter and 
gas-testing bottle the total gas may be passed into 
a small storage holder. 

The method of procedure when testing say a 
bituminous coal, is as follows:— 

After grading the crude sample the whole 4s 
crushed, sampled for analysis, and 2 kg. of crushed 
pieces below arc placed in the retort, and the 
lid carrying the pyrometer sheath cloked up tightly 
with the aid of perniac or manganesite cement. 
All bottles are weighed previous to couphng uj), and 
th()Se containing liquids are filled to give a lutage 
of 10 to 20 mm. The gas for heating the retort 

1 Journal of Society of Chemical Indwtiry^ December 
31,1921. 



Fig. 329.—Distillation Test Apparatus. 
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is turned on, and the temperature is gradually increased until the evolution of tar 
and gas commences (generally 350°-4()()° 0. for an English or Scotch bituminous 
fuel), and then adjusted to give a reasonably regular gas flow through the miter, 
while hourly continuous gas samples are taken. When a maximum temperature 
of 800° C. is reached in the retort, the heating is discontinued and the apparatus 
allowed to cool to atmospheric temperature. The whole heating period generally 
takes from four to six hours. The coke residue in the retort is weighed immediately 
it is removed, an average sample taken and quickly submitted for analysis to avoid 
air absorption. The remainder of the coke is preserved as indicating the comparative 
caking ])ro])erty of the coal. I’lle har(5ness of the coke together with the result 
of the test of the fuel in the o[)on flame will give a good idea as to the free burning 
properties of the fuel. 

'J’he various bottles are weighed and the increases in their respective weights 
noted, while the tar condensatf- from bottles K, E, G, and H is se})arated, de¬ 
hydrated, and, if present in sufficient quantity, is fractionally distilled up to 35(1° G. 
The condensate thus sciiarated is classified as “ tar,” while the increase in weight 
of bottles I, J, and K is classified iis “ volatile oils.” 

The amount of aiiinionia in the condensate and absorbed by the sulphuric acid 
is determined, this being the “ volatile ” ammonia. 

The average gas composition is determined from the analysis of'each separate, 
gas sample, as well as from the rate of gas evolution during each particular sam])ling 
period. 

'J’able 75 gi\'es the results obtained by analysing and distilling twenty different 
fuels in this ai)])aratus; while the way in which such results may be emi)loye.d 
in regard to judging the probable gasification rate and efliciency, the yield of 
by-prod]u;ts, and heating value of the gas is explained in (.liajfler HI. under the 
respoetive subheadings. 

A weight l)alance and thermal lialancs! of the jiroducts obtained have fieen imade, 
from which it w'ill be realizijd that, while the form“r is reasonably accurate, fhis is by no 
means the ease in regard to the latter. There is a very high thermal loss in connection 
with the fuels higli in volatile matter (see saniphis 12 to 20 inclu.dve). Tlie only explana¬ 
tion for this disere])aney is that e.xotheriiial reactions take ])lace witliin tin; fuel during 
distillation. It is likely that during heating there is set up an exchange of oxygen hnkages 
with consequent exotliermal reactions: say, two =0 — 0 hnks combine to give carbon 
(coke) and OO .2 ; sinularly for =0-0-H links. It .should he, clearly emphasized that 
this heat quantity will always be available during gasification in a ])roducer, and, since 
fuels of high volatile content nearly always have a high moisture content, the heat set 
free will be available for evaporating moi.sture from the fresh fuel. 

In connection with the ash in llie, fuel it is not always suflicient to know the 
amount of a.sh, but the nature of the same is important (pp. 117-127) to enable 
a prop)er judgement as to the clinkering tendency to be made. It is therefore often 
advisable to analyse the ash itself or obtain a fusing-point determination made on 
a standard or com})arative basis. 

The examination of the ashes removed from the producer for its content of carb'on 
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should always be done on the, dried sample, and the carbon content estimated by 
complete combustion with oxygen and absorption of the resulting COj. It is 
customary in sorne works to determine the content of carbon in the ash by the 
diffefence in weight before and after combustion, which method, in accordance 
with the author’s experience, always gives a higher content of “ carbon,” probably 
due to a partial elimination of oxygen from some of the various oxides in 
the ash. 

In sampling ])roducer ashes, partly consisting of clinker and partly of “ ash,” 
due notice should be taken of the higher sj)ecific gravity of the clinker. 

* 

(2) GAS ANALYSIS AND TESTS 

The most common test required is to determine the main gaseous components, 
such analysis enabling the ga,s-inakiug condition of the producer to be judged. 
Other te.sts may be rerpiired from time to time, such a.s the determination of the 
calorific vaUie, and the ammonia, tar, rimisture, dust, sulphur, and chlorine content 
of the crude or iinal gas. 

Whereas for the ordinary gas analysis it is satisfactory to withdraw a small 
<|uantity of gas and examine this iiarf.icular volume, for the other te.sts it is necessary 
to pass larger qiianticies of gas through apparatus charged with special absorbents 
to retain the particular constituent it is desired to deterniine. 

When a sainjcle of gas for analysis is to be taken, a cork, with a piece of glass 


Fm. 330.—liAS iSAiMT'Lijia Tube. 

tubing, to the outer end of wliicli iff attached a [lieec of rubber tubing closed with 
a clip or pinch cock, may bo inserted into the main. 

A gas sampling tube of glass, as per fig. 330, may convenient!)* be employed 
for this purpose ; .this tube .should be completely filled with slightly acidulated 
water (to jfrevent absorjrt.ion of CO^) before it is attached to the rubber tube at the 
gas main. The sample of gas is sucked into the tube by letting nearly all the w'ater 
run out. According to the rate at which the, water is run out the gas sample will 
represent a “ snap ” or “ average ” test. 

Ordiruiry Gm Amlysu. -The principle of this consists in bringing the gas 
saniple in successive contact with various absorbing reagents, each of which eliminates, 
or segregates, one of the constituents of the gas. Most of the testing apparatus used 
to-day are based partly or wholly upon Hempel’s origimal method. The description 
of a producer gas testing set, as shown in fig. 331, and the jfrocedure for such an 
analysis, will serve as an example of the principles involved. 

Producer gas consists of the following main constituents :— 
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Carbonic acid.COj 

„ oxide.CO 

Hydrogen. 

Saturated hydrocarbons, generally designated methane . CH 4 
Nitrogen . . . . . . . . . 


In addition to these it may also contain small quantities of 

Umsatmated hydrocarbons . . . 

Oxygen.. 0^ 

Water vapour.J|,() 

The utmilmalcd hijdromrbom of the series are generally present in sue 

small quantities that their determination can nearly always be neglected. If 
separate determination should be desirable, fuming sulphuric acid should be use 
as an absorbing agent. 

Ojjlf/m is generally absent, but a test should invariably be. made to prove ii 
absence or otherwise. 

Waier valour is present in aU gas sanqiles in a (juantity depending upon tli 
temperature of the sample as supplied to the testing set, since the gas will generall 
bo saturated with moisture at this temperature. 

If the various absorbing agents are capahic of .absorbing wat<‘r vapour from tln^ gai 
and do not give it uj) again, it may bo retained in these ; otherwise it wil! be eliminated a 
the sa]ue time as and jtroportionatoly to each absorbed conatit.uent. Tliere is no difKcult 
in absorbing the moisture from the gas saiiqde j)revioua to testing in the ordinary waj 
but there is no assurance that the gas will not pick up ’’ moisture again from one c 
more of The absorbing agents. So far as the author’s knowledge goes, no sati.sfactor 
method lias yet been devised to eliminate ])ossihle CiTors due to moisture in the gas, an 
the jiriiici])le of drying the sample between eacli measurement in the huretb' (wliieh i 
tills case must be charged with mercury instead of water) seems tlie only way in whic 
to eliminate the small error-i caused by a varying moisture, content of the .samjile. 

Fig. 331 diows a portable producer gas testing set such as is employed by th 
Pow'er Gas Goriioration for general commercial tests. It consists of a calibratci 
burette A, which is connected to the levelling bottle B containing acidulated W'ate 
coloured by the addition of a suitable indicator. C, I), E, and are pipettes con 
taming the various gas-ab.sorbing agents; they are filled with small pieces of glas 
tubing, so that a large reaction surface is obtained. F is an explosion pipette wit! 
separate levelling bottle G and electric battery H, with induction coil and pus] 
button. The burette A is interconnected with the various pipettes by capiOan 
glass tubing, each pipette having a short rubber connection with a pinch cock. A 
three-w'ay connection is provided at K, at which point the gas sampling tube ii 
connected w’hen analysis is to be, ciarried out. 

The procedure of the analysis is as follows :—After all the gas or air has beer 
completely swept out of the burette A and the five pipettes D, C, E, Ej, and J. 
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through the connection at K, all pinch cocks are closed and the gas sampling tube 
connected up to K. By lowering the levelling bottle B, !()() c.c. of gas is sucked 
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into the burette, care being taken that the water levels in B and A are equal when 
the measurement is recorded. 

The gaS is now pa.ssed backwards and forwards between the burette A and the. 
pipette C, filled with a solution of cmi^lic potash, which serves as the carbon dioxide 


OA 
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absorption reagent. Complete absorption of COj is effected in about one minute, 
when all the remaining gas is passed back into A, the pinch cock at top of C closed, 
and the gas contraction {i.e. the quantity of 00.^) recorded. It is advisable to 
repeat the absorption and consecutive measurement to ensure that complete removal 
of COj has taken place. 

A similar procedure is now carried out to treat the gas in pipette U, which 
contains alkaline potassium pyrogallate, which serves as the absorption agent for 
oxygen. Complete absorjition is generally effected in three minutes. 

The absorption of carbon monoxide is (tarried out in a similar way successively 
in the pipette.s E and Ej, both of -whieh contain a solution of ammoniaml or acid 
ciiywous chloride. Unfortunately this reagent is not capable, of absorbing large 
quantities of CO before it becomes spent, hence frequent renewal of the solution is 
nece,ssary. AVith fresh solutions the CO absorption should be completed in about 
five to six minutes. 

The determination of hydrogen and methane .should not be effected by absorp¬ 
tion but by combustion. For this reason a dfefinite part (generally two-third.s) of 
the gas sample remaining after the removal of COj,- Oj, and CO is'e’ccted from the 
burette, while the remainder (one-third) is mixed with air or oxygen sucke.d in 
through K in suitable quantity to form a mixture which is easily exploded (a total 
volume of two and a half times the retained gas volume is geuerally anqde if air is 
used). This combustible mi.xture is passed to the explosion pipette F and exploded 
by means of the s]iark from the induction coil. By the explosion the hydrogen is 
burnt to water vapour and the methane to CO 2 and water vapour. In other words, 
the volume of the products of combustion is decreased ; this contraction is recorded 
by passing the products into the burette A, while the content of COj is obtained by 
absorption in the pipette C and consecutive reading on the burette. 

Since each volume of methane yields one volunie of CUj upon combustion, the 
CO 2 content thus recorded is equivalent to the methane content in the gas quantity 
retained for explosion. (If this were one-third the gas volume remaining after COj, 
Oj, and CO absorption, the methane content of the original gas would be three 
times the gas contraction due to COj absorption from the exploded mixture.) 

On the ba;l;is of one-third the “ remaining gas volume ” having been used for 
explosion, the hydrogen content in the original gas is found by deducting twice the 
volume of the C.Oj formed by the explosion of the methane from the total contraction 
due to the explosion and multiplying the difference by two. 

The combustion of methane and hydrogen and the gas volumes involved in the 
reaction may be expressed :— 

CH4 4-202 CO2-1-2H2O 

(1 vol.) +{ 2 vols.) (1 vol.) (Nil). 

2H2 4-02 2 H 2 O 

(2 vols.) 4-(1 vol.) (Nil). 

One volume of methane forms two volumes of water vapour and one volume of COj 
pn combustion, and requires two volumes of oxygen, and since the water vapour condenses 
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out the contraction on combustion due to methane is twice tlie methane content. One 
volume of hydrogen requina half a volume of oxygen for combustion, and fonn.s one 
volume of water va])our, which condcn.se.s out, consequently two-thirds of the contraction 
caused by burning the hydrogen is equal to the hydrogen content, and since the amount 
exploded contained one-third of the hydrogen in the original sample, twice the. contraction 
due to burniiig the hydrogen i.s equal to the original hydrogen content. This statement 
is baaed upon the assunqition that all the water vapour from the combustion is condensed 
out, which will not be the case if the air or gas, ])rcvious to combustion, were not .saturated 
with moi.sturc, or if the products of combu.stion have not the same temperature (when 
measured) as the original gas and air mixture. By water-jacketing the burette the 
latter error can always be eliminated. • 

The differnwe between the total content of the various gases as determined 
above and the original gas sample is recorded qs the nilrogen content. 

The heating valve of the gas may be obtained by calculation from the gas analysis, 
but if a reliable gas calorimeter i.s available, a direct heating value determination 
should be made. Wherever the gas is likely to contain unsaturated hydrocarbons, 
or contain a high content of saturated Tiydrocarbons, generally recorded as “ methane,” 
the heating vale# determination by calorimeter is preferable. All large gas jwoduccr 
])lant installations should be fitted with calorimeters where the gas heating value is 
automatically and continuously recorded on a chart. Several instrument makers 
.sup])ly contiguous recording calorimeters, the main operating principle of these 
being that a constant quantity of gas is burnt under constant conditions, while the 
iiuctuiitions in the heat C|uantity absorbed due to alterations in the gas heating value 
affect the position of the recording pen. 

The testing of the gas for sgcxiial consiitunUs is carried out in two stages, the 
direct absorirtion on the i)lant itself and the subsequent examination of the used 
absorbent in the laboratory. 

Kig. .“lil'i shows a diagram ot 1ihe apparatus generally required for this purpose. 
It consists of a connecting tube fitted sideways in the gas main at A, a series of 
washing or absorbing bottles B mounted on a wood frame, and the aspirator C. 

The tube fitted into the gas main at A ffliould extend*at least 2" to .T inside the 
gas main, and its open end should be bevelled at an angle of 45°, the inclined face 
placed so as to meet the flow of the gas. * 

To jireve.nt any condensate, which may be formed in the tube, running back 
into the gas main, all connections and the tube itself should drain towards the 
absorbing bottles, which should be ])laced as close .to the main as possible. 

Where the crude gas is tested care should be taken that any glass tubes 
connected with indiarubber tubing have their ends close together, as the tar will 
destroy the rubber. ’ 

The bottles used vary in number and size, depending upon the test and quantity 
of gas or impurity to be removed, but 12 to 16 oz. bottles will generally be found 
suitable. The gas inlet tube should be luted at least 1' in the washing liquids. 

The aspirator should be carefully calibrated and a test made for tightness of 
the same and* the various connections before the gas absorption is commenced. 

If the pressure in the main should be sufficiently high it is possible to dispense 
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with the aspirator, in which case a gas meter should be inserted after the gas washing 
bottles, thus recording the volume passed. Whenever the gas may contain or pick 
up from the absorbing agents matters deleterious to the working of the meter, special 
precautions are to be taken. ^ 

The quantity of gas to be tested varies with the amount of the particular con¬ 
stituents present, but generally speaking it should not be less than 100 litres, and 
not more than 2000 litres, and its volume should always be corrected in reference 
to temperature and pressure. 



The following sjiecial observations may be made in regard to the o.stimation ol 
the various constituents. 


Ammonia 


Four bottles are, used, out of which three are charged with a definite quantity 
of N sulphuric acid, diluted with water, the fourth being left emj)ty to serve as a 
sulphuric acid .spray catcher. By titrating the resulting liquor with N caustic soda 
the quantity of ammonia absorbed from the gas is obtained. 

When more accurate testing is required the ammonia should be determined bj 
the distillation method. 


Tar 


Two to four bottles are about half filled with glass beads, etc., which are covered 
’ with redistilled methylated spirits or alcohol. Between the last bottle and the gai 
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meter or aspirator is inserted a 12" to 18" long by diameter glass tube packed 
with cotton wool, which serves as a tar filter and indicator of the completeness of 
the absorption. • When the cotton wool becomes discoloured for more than half its 
length the absorption should be discontinued. 

All pasts of the apparatus are washed free from tar by alcohol or methylated 
spirits, and the total washings distilled until the tar and some moisture remain 
behind. The moisture is driven off by drying, and the tar determined by weighing. 

A quick test to prove whether the gas is reasonably free from tar, as it should be, 
say, for gas engine u.se, is to let the gas from a ^ inch hole impinge for one minute upon 
a piece of blotting-jiajrer, hold at a distance of 1 iffch away from tlic hole. Jf the hole, 
has been previously wiped dean the discoloration of the blotting-paper will form a rough 
guide as to the efficiency of the tar removal. • 


Moisture 

In Air Blast .—One emy)ty bottle followed by two bottles charged with con¬ 
centrated sulpldiric acid are carMully weighed. The moisture is determined by the 
increase in weight of the ab.sorption bottle.s. 

In Gas .—Three nr four bottles are charged with heavy petroleum (say of B.Pt. 
=250'^ C.). "The tuc is absorbed by the petroleum, while the water condensed can 
be sejiaratcd by distillation and weighed. 

’ Sulphur 

Three or four bottles are filled with bromine water followed by one or two bottles 
containing sodium carbonate (ijf) remove completely any bromine absorbq(i by the 
gas before this reaches the meter)? 

The bromine causes all the sulphur compounds in the gas (practically all 
hydrogen sulphide) to be oxidized to sulphuric acid, which remains in solution and 
is afterwards determined as barium sulphat’c by precipitiltion with barium chloride. 


Cupomyu 

Two bottles filled with water are followed by two bottles filled with a solution 
of caustic soda, which absorbs the COj as well as-the chlorine in the gas. The total 
chlorine in the resulting liquors is precipitated by silver nitrate in the usual w'ay. 
Obviously a blank test for chlorine should be previously done on the caustic soda. 

• 

Dust 

One or two bottles are charged with methylated spirits, while a cotton wool 
filter tube is ^inserted before the metering apparatins. 

After pa.ssing gas through very quickly the tar retained is dissolved out of the ’ 
cotton wool, by methylated spirits; all tubing and connections are also washed in 
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a similar way. All the various washings are added to the original methylated 
spirits charge, the whole filtered, and the precipitated dust weighed out. 

If no tar is present in the gas the dust can be determined directly by filtration 
by glass wool, the wool and container being weighed before and after test. 

It is usual to express the content of the various constituents in< the gas in 
grammes per cub. m. gas (N.T.P.), or grains per 100 cub. ft. or ounces per 1000 cub. ft. 

1 gramme per cub. m. =43-7 grains per 100 cub. ft. 

1 „ „ =1 ounce per 1000 cub. ft.- 


(3) SPECIAL TESTS ON BY-PRODUCT PLANTS 

In addition to the determination of the ammonia on the lines described above 
in the gas entering and leaving the absorbing plant, the anjmonium sulphate 
circulating and storage liquors, the ammonium sulphate itself and- the tar have to 
be examined from time to time. 


Sulphate Liquors 

' A 

Specific gravity determination by a Twaddell or Beaume hydrometer will give 
a rough idea as to the content of ammonium sulphate (see p. 410). 

A more accurate method to obtain the ammonia (or sulphate) content is to 
add caustic soda in excess to a definite quantity of liquor and distil off the ammonia 
into a known quantity of N sulphuric acid, the excess of which is found by titration 
with N caustic soda. 

Acidity is determined by direct titration with N caustic soda. 

Ammonium Sulphate 

Ammonia is determined by distilling a weighed quantity of the salt with caustic 
soda into a known quantity of N acid and titrating the excess. 

Moisture content is determined by weighing a certain quantity of the salt before 
and after drying. 

Free, acid is determined by dissolving the salt in distilled water, subsequently 
titrating with N/10 caustic soda solution. 

Tab 

The moisture content should be determined by slow distillation of the crude 
tar, care being taken to avoid humping and frothing, while any oil distilled over 
with the moisture should be returned to the dehydrated and cooled tar residue. 

Specific gravity of dehydrated tar to be determined by hydrometer at 25° and 
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“ Free ” carbon is determined by extraction of the tar by benzene or other 
suitable solvent, and the a^li by igniting the insoluble matter remaining. 

A distillation test of a dehydrated sample should be made, the following fractions 
being recorded :— 

, 0°-170“ C. =0 per cent. 

170°-230°C. =h 
230°-270°C. =c 
27()°-35()°C. -d 
I’itch residue „ 

Loss • --=/ ^ „ 

• 

The quantity of tar ae-ids may be determined on the dehydrated tar itself or 
separately on its various fractions by treatment with caustic soda solution and 
separating the tar acids from their soda salts by addition of sulphuric acid. 


(4) GAS METERING 

Measuring the whole quantity of gas made on a producer gas plant is very 
seldom restjrted t'' on account of the first; cost of the meters. Further, the necessity 
of accurate measurement of the gas is not nearly as essential as in the case of a 
town’s gas works, since all tlie gas made in the producer gas plant is practically 
always consumed on the wftrks itself. For accounting purposes the total quantity 
of fuel consumed is just as good a figure. 

Metering of hot crude gas is impossible with any of the present types of gas 
meters, due to the difficulties caused by the moisture, dust, or tar contained in the 
gas, consequently meters can oijly be employed for cold gas. 

Speaking generally, the use of gas meters on a producer gas plant is only justified 
where it is desired to know how to allot the total operating cost of the plant in proper 
relation to each one of several g-i-o-consurning dci)artmeuts or where accurate testing 
is required. 

Any of the known types of meters used for lighting gas can be hsed for producer 
gas so long as the usual specific gravity, etc., corrections are made. lYhen bitu¬ 
minous producer gas is manufactured the tar sometimes interferes >vith the accuracy 
of meters of the anemometer (rotary meters) pr of the di.sy)lacement (wet [station] 
meter) type, and it is of advantage to arrange such meters to be by-passed for 
cleaning unless this can be done during shut-down periods. If meters of the 
Venturi or of the orifice type are fn,stalled, tar is not so likely to cause difficulties 
so long as the flow through the throat or disc iji such that tar can be drained away. 

If proper recording means are not installed with the meter it is always necessary 
to make volume corrections in accordance with temperature and pressure conditions, 
and for those meters where the velocity head of the gas is used to effect the metering, 
specific gravity corrections should also be made, since the specific' weight of the 
gas alters with its dew point. 
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Eegarding the accuracy of the meters it may be isaid that so long as the gas 
quantity to be measured is within the range of 10 to 100 per cent of the full-rated 
capacity, then the volume recorded should be correct within 2 per cent, so long as 
the meters are new and clean. '• 

Wien an accuracy of within 5 per cent is sati.sfactory the I’itot tube or the 
orifice discharge method may be employed. The I’itot tube should be carefully 
calibrated for the size of main it is to be used in, while differential or curved pressure 
gauges are advantageou.sly employed for accurate, measurement of the low pressures 
generally involved. 

Whereas a Pitot tube requires some care and slcill in calibration, very little 
trouble is involved in arranging a small bo.v with a circular sharp-edged orifice 
through which the gas is discharged. 

Based upon the ex]ieriments of various researches the discharge velocity is— 
v=a\/2!f{V -Vo)(', 

in which n-discharge coefficient =()•() (within f) per cent for 
a shar})-edged circular orifice), "i- 
P -Po = pre.ssure difference, 

C = s])ecific. gravity of gas. 

On the basis of the above the discharge figures given in Table 7C have been calculated. 


Table 7G 
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The table is worked out for a producer gas which ha.s a specific gravity in 


reference to air at N.T.P. of -74 


or -956 


cub. in. 


and a discharge coefficient = 0-65. 




CHAPTER VIII 

OPERATING PRINCIPLES AND WORKING COSTS 

I’fie most economical metliod of operation will vary with each particular typo of 
})lant and the load conditions, consequently under this heading only such points 
as are applicable in common to most producer gas plants will be mentioned. 

Such point* Vro : - 

(1) Starting up of plant. 

(2) Operation of plant. 

(3) Shutting down of ])lant. 

(4) Wori;ing costs of ])lant. 

(I) STARTING UP OF PLANT 

All parts should be cjcamined to see that they arc in working order. 

If the i:)lant is entirely new, tlie following are the main points to observe 

The briclc-liuing of the jirodpcer should previously have been slowly'dried out 
by a shallow fire and, when advisable, let out again to examine the lining and joints 
after drying. 

All water lutes and tanks slunild be tested for tightness. 

All valves .should be opened and closed, and direction of moving sjundle when 
opening or clo.sing distinctly marked. ’ 

All internal parts should be freed from foreign materials accidentally left during 
erection, and all steam pipe branches di.sconnocted at valves apd steam blown 
through. , 

All auxiliary machinery or mechanical parts of producer should be run for a 
certain length of time to prove capability of continuous running. 

In some cases it is advisable tS test the ])lant itself for gas tightness. This 
may be done by blowing air or smoke into the plant against a closed or slightly 
open valve, and by covering joints, or other points to be examined for tightness, 
with soapy water any leakages may be located. 

When all such matters have been attended to, the isolating valve of the gas 
producer should be closed and the chimney or purge pipe opened. 

A wood fire is now laid on the grate (which should have been previously covered 
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with a protective layer of coarse ashes), one or more poke-holes or other doors a 
the base being left more or less open, thus enabling the fire to be started unde 
natural draught. The fire may be lit from the lower row of poke-holes or by droppin 
burning waste down from the top pmke-holes. When the fire has become reasonabl 
even all round (fuel being thrown on and distributed from top to where the fir 
breaks through), a little air can be admitted under pressure to the fire. As th 
fire becomes more even and gains in deiith, the air volume can be increased, and 
little steam may also be added (if a jet blower is not already employed). 

With larger producers it is always advisable to start up in this way to ensur 
an even fire from the commencenjent, but on smaller producers provided with 
hand blower (say, anthracite producers) .air can be supplied by this to the fire a 
soon as it is lit. , 

The quantity of coal to be charged and the fuel depth required before a suitabl 
gas is made will alter with the various installations ; mo.st operators are, howevci 
able to pidgc the quality of the gas by the look of the fuel bed, or the colour of th 
gas, or, as is sometimes said, whether the gas is “ thin or has body inht.” If necessar 
the gas can be tested by analysis, or a thin stream of the same 'escaping undt 
pressure into the atmosphere niiiy be lit and its quality judged by the flame. 

When the gas is of satisfactory quality, and the fuel bed in a suitable stat 
for carrying the required load, the gas may be passed through, the cleaning plan 
or hot gas piping, to its jtoint of use. Since such ])lant or piping may be filled wit 
air or foul gas, it is necessary to allow the fresh gas from the producer to sweep oi 
the whole plant properly, so that good jnodneer ga.s is snpfilied for use and no j)Ockei 
of explosive air and gas mixtures remain. During the process of sweeping on 
care should be taken that no open fires .are brought near the plant so that the initii 
mixture of air and gas swept out cannot be ignited. 

Since the starting up of a producer always necessitates blowing ga.s into the atnu 
.sphere, it is often an advantage! to use coke for lighting-up purposes, thus luiiiimizir 
some of the nuisance attached to the fonl gas fronj, volatile fuels. 

Before the gas is actually admitted at the furnace or engine, etc., it shoul 
again be testei by analysis or by burning in a small burner with wire gauze at i1 
mouth (to prevent back-firing). • 

If the plant is jnovided with gas fans, care should be taken (in case these creaf 
a vacuum on the plant) that all oppnings to atmosphere arc closed so that air eanm 
be sucked in anywhere and mix with the gas. 

So long as an even fire is made in the producer and the principle of avoidin 
the ignition of any possible gas and air mixture is adhered to, the starting up ( 
producer gas plant is one of the simplest and safest operations po.saible. 

While the starting of a producer afresh will require at least one or two houri 
duration (and sometimes much longer) before a usable gas is made, the restartln 
from stand-by state is often carried out in ten to twenty minutes, depending upo 
the duration of the stand-by period and the state of the producer when left t 
stand by. 
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When a gas cooling and cleaning plant is installed, it is advisable to “ follow 
up ” the gas and water pipe joints as the various parts become heated up.' Similar 
remarks apply to the steam pipes, the insulation of which should not be applied until 
after the joints have been followed up. 


(2) OPERATION OF PLANT 

Producer. —When an unknown fuel "is to bo used, it is advisable to work with a 
high saturation temperature for the first few days until it is found that les.s steam can 
bo used without causing excessive clinker formation, when the saturation temperature 
may be gradually decreased until the most suitable conditions are established. 

WTien the fuel is of a known kind, the air and steam mixture should at once 
be adjusted to a temperature known as suitable and maintained at this. 

• • 

If the steam .supplied varies in pre.ssure, it Is advisable to introduce a reducing valve, 
so that fluctuations in steam pressure will not affect the blast temperature. 

For certain given conditions there is always one depth of fuel bed which is the 
most suitable. 'Ulic fuel depth depend,s not only upon the top level of the freshly 
charged fuel, but also upon the top level of the a.sh zone. To maintain a eonstant 
fuel depth both fuel feeding and ash removal imust be properly controlled; if the 
producer is not j)ruvided with means for the direct control of the fuel depth, it is 
necessary to insert through the fire from the top poking holes a inea.suring rod 
which reache,s below the air .slots in the grate. If such a rod is left in the fire for 
throe to five minutes before withdrawal, it will become heated at various points of 
its length to temperatures corjesponding to those existing in the fuol’bed. It is 
usual to mark such a measuring rod for every foot of its length. 

In many oases the operator can judge the top level of the fuel by “ sight ” 
through the top poke-holes and ^he ash level by “ feeling ” the producer casing at 
the lower end. , 

Ashing should be done as evenly and regularly as possible, buf the grate should 
always be covered with some ashe,s to protect it against burning out. When the 
ashing is done by hand, it Ls an advantage to remove the ashes at different places 
in each shift, thus bringing down the fuel bed mpre evenly. When done mechanically, 
the grate should revolve as slowly as possible, continuous ashing being generally 
preferable to intermittent ashing. WTien the producer is worked for only one shift 
out of three, ashing during operation should be avoided if at all practicable. 

Poking. —The fuel bed .should be kept .solid, and free from holes, for which pur¬ 
pose pokers are provided. But as a general rule it can be said that the more poking 
is done the more is poking needed. If a producer is excessively poked the fuel bed 
may become upset, say fre.sh fuel may fall into the ash zone and cause intense clinker 
formation? To know just where to poke and how to poke a prodiicxir which requires 
it, needs more experience and skill than is often appreciated. Indeed the “ success ” 
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of a “ bad ” producer, or “ failure ” of a “ good ” producer, can in many cases be 
attributed to the degree of skill of the producer man. 

In cases where the fuel requires little or no poking, it is always advisable to 
insert a ])oker through the whole depth of fire, say once per shift, to ensure that the 
fire is free from clinker. 

Pokers may be made from tubing with solid chisel ends welded on, or they may 
be made solid right through ; in the latter case they become very heavy, but are more 
suitable when heavy clinker has to be broken, the former type, on the other hand, 
being easier to handle and suitable for poking caking coals. 


Clkahtng Plant 

Dust should he removed from dry dust outlets only when the gas is under 
pres.sure, and hot dust removed should be quenched to jirevent it from catching 
fire when the air has access to it. 

Whenever a door or poking hole is opened on the producer or'en those parts 
of the plant where the gas is hot, the precaution should be taken to kee]> the face 
out of the line of the gas current, since the gas may take fire. 

Tar should be regularly removed from the settling tanks. 

All hint should be maintained full of water. 

All drain pipes should be cleaned from time to time. 

The cooling water quantity must be regulated according to load and temperature 
conditions. 

The gas must be te.sted for cleanlmcss from time to time and scrubbers repacked 
when needed. 

If the 'cotal pressure loss exceeds the normal, lo.cace point by sectional pressure 
reading (by two pressure gauges) and clean out blockage. 


Daii.y Rkoorils 

On large producer installations it is essential to keej) a daily log of the pressure 
and temperature fluctuations on the plant, thereby enabling attention to be quickly 
drawn to any irregularities. 

By way of example a log sheef such as is used on a Lymn type by-product 
recovery plant ’ is annexed. 

Since the two producers on this particular plant are in parallel, the pressure 
loss of each individual producer will be the same; but should any producer unit 
possess a higher or smaller resistance than the others, it will be indicated by the 
difference in the quantity of fuel gasified. Obviously orifice pressure gauges may 
be inserted in the air blast pipes to enable more close control of the individual 
rates of gasification. 

^ By courtesy of the Hoffmann Manufacturing Co., Ltd., Chelmsford. 
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(3) SHUTTING DOWN OF PLANT 

» 

This may either be during more or less short periods, when the plant is “ standing 
by ” until gas is again required, or for the purpose of repairing or overhauling 
a certain part or the whole of the plant. In the first case the gas producer plant is 
not completely emptied of gas, which condition is absolutely essential in the second 
case. 

When a plant is “ standing by,” the fire in the producer is maintained by 
natural draught in such a state of incandescende that the fuel bed will be suitable 
for a quick start up the following morning. • The quantity of fuel consumed during 
the stand-by period increases inversely with tlie time required for starting up. 

Placing the producer on stand by is effected by shutting the main gas valve 
and opening the purge or chimney pipe on the gas outlet pipe from the producer, 
while a smdl o,»ning is left in thd air main or lower part of the producer for air 
to be drawn ii». On larger producers it is an advantage to admit the air in several 
places so that it is equally distributed, thus not only maintaining an even fire, but 
also preventing the tendency to clinker formation. 

The hourly fuel consumption during stand-by periods differs considerably, but 
on the aji^erage may be said to vary between 2 per cent and I per cent of that required 
by the plant per hour when working at full load ; the fuel burnt obviously has to 
make up for radiation losses oi the producer in addition to the sensible and potential 
contained in the waste g^ses, 

.Assuming the stand-by period does not exceed twenty-four hours, it should, 
under average conditions, be possible to restart the producer making good gas in 
ten to twenty minutes, depciiding upon tiie means available for restarting, i.e. 
whether mechanical blower or hand blower. 

When a cleaning plant is attached to the ])roducer, the whole of this may be 
left full of gas, but since air ma_« leak into the system (due to contraction of the 
original warm gas), it is always an advantage when a restart is made to purge out 
the whole ])lant with fresii producer gas,, thus ensuriri^ a supply •of good gas for 
starting up and eliminating any possibje chance of an explosion taking place. 

When the plant is to be completely eiiqdied of gas to enable repairs or over¬ 
hauling to be carried out, we may distinguish between cases when the producer 
itself is emptied or when only a certain part of Ihe plant is separated from the other 
and emptied. 

The extinction of the fire in the*j)roducer may be effected by blowing steam only • 
through the fire at the conmicncement, and afterwards perhaps run cold water into 
the top of the producer (taking care not to damage iron or brickwork by too quick 
contraction). When the fire is -thus extinguished the producer content can be 
withdraw'n in the usual way of •ashing. On smaller producer units the hot fire is 
often withdrawn as soon as the producer is shut down, and although this is a more 
wasteful procedure, it is far quicker than the extinction by steam and water. 
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"When sufficiently cooled by air draught through the empty producer, access can 
be had to the interior for repairs. Whenever a producer is emptied it is advisable 
to remove any possible clinker growth on the brick-hning and point the same with 
a fireclay cement. 

The cleaning out of mains or parts in which the gas during working has not 
come in contact with water may be done by burning out by air (see p. 376) if the 
mains are brick-hned, otherwise these must be cooled down by steam until the 
dust and soot becomes so c.old that there is no possibility of it igniting when air is 
admitted for final cooling and ventilation. 

Cold gas mains, washers, etc., or parts which do not contain dust or soot can 
be cleaned out by at once admitting air without any special ])recautions. 

No man should be permitted to work inside parts of a producer gas plant unless 
proper and good vrnlihhvg means are provided, and no lights, other than protected 
electric lam])s, should be employed. 

For the same reasons as pointed out in connection with the starting u]), no 
o})pn lights or fires should be ]»ermittcd near the ])lant when shutting down or sweep¬ 
ing out of the gas takes ])lacc. 

Although very few works making producer gas exhibit notices to this effect 
about their plant, it would appear advisable to make it a rule to prohibit smolring 
on the plant and using o])en fires near at hand. 

Similar notices should' be exhibited to the effect that producer gas is po’sonous, 
and may be fatally injurious to the health when breathed in large quantities. (See 
Home Office Factory department. Forms No. 827 and 932.) 

By these remarks it should not be understood that danger is lurking about 
every part of a producer gas plant, because such a plant is less dangerous to o])erate 
than most machine tools, but such reminders are advisable for those who iiiighl not 
know the possibilities of danger. 


(4) WORKING COSTS 

The costs qf working should be reasonably easy to arrive at for the engineer 
or chemist in charge of any existing gas producer plant, but such costs will only 
apply to the specific working conditions existing in this particular works. 

To give the person who considers the installation of a new plant a guide as to 
the estimation of the working costs, examples of how the cost of each of two different 
producer gas plants is estimated are given in the following :— 

Plant (A).—Self-vaporizing i)rcducer gas plant (using anthracite beans and peas), 
of a full load capacity of 4 million I5.T,U. per hour as clean producer gas, or with producer 
gas at 140 B.T.U. net per cub. ft., the full load hourly gas yield = 28,600 cub. ft. (N.T.P.), 

Plant (B). —Low temperature by-product producer gas plant (using bituminous 
coal), of a full load capacity of 90 million B.T.U. per hour as clean producer gas at 180 
l^.T.U. net per cub. ft. Full load hourly gas yield = 500,000 cub. ft. (N.T.P.) 
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PLANT (A) 


Load condition: , 

t 36 hours per week at full load. 

12 ,, ,, half load. 

2 ,, ,, Rtarting up. 

118 „ ,, .standing by. 

Total heat quantity produced per week = 168 iiiiil. B.T U. 

„ gas „ „ „ =1,200,000 cub. ft. (N.T.P.). 


Fvel atmlahlc : 

Heating value . . ILCKK) IhT.U. fiet per lb. 

Cost ..... 4().s. ])er ton. 

Thermal effickncy guaranteed by makers on this fuel, say : 

80 per cent at full load, including steam. 

78 „ half 


Fad coiiniiniplioii: 



Hrijirly. 

Weekly. 

, , ■■ 4.0(K),00Oxl()O 

Full load : . , .... 

li.0(K)x80 

. =3.57 lbs. 

12,862 lbs. 

„ „ , , 2,000.tKX) X UK) 

Halfoad: i,,^(xx)x78 . ' ' ‘ ' 

. =183 „ 

2,196 „ 

Starting uji : 10 per cent of full load consumjAion 
Standing by : 3 ])er c( nt of full load consujuption 

■ = 86 „ 

. - 11 „ 

4 

72 ., 
1,298 „ 

Total . 


16.418 lbs. 


Fvel coKtK: < 

Per week = 7-33 tons (n' 40,v.• . =£M 13,s. 2-ld. 


Labour: ■ 

t 

1 man half time £3 iO.s. Od. per 52 hour week . . =£1 15s. Od. per week. 

Power: 

One centrifugal fan using . . . 2 K.W.II. @ l|d. 

or, per week ...... 100 K.W.II. = 12.‘t. 6(?. • 

Cooling water (fresh water suj)plied to plant) ; 

Say 5 cub. ft. per 1000 cub. ft. of gas or 6000 cub. ft. per week, 
or, 37,500 galls, per week @ 9d. per 1000 galls., 
or, £1 8s. l-5d.. 


Repairs and maintenance and sundries : 

2 per cent per annum on total ■capital outlay (£950). 
or, £19 per"annum @ 50 working weeks, 
or, 7s. 7-2(1. per week. 
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Depreciation and interest, say 12 per cent: 


Load condition : 
70()() hours 
16tX) 

160 


Cost of gas plant itself erected 

. =£825 

Foundations ..... 

. = 75 

Incidental expenditure, say 

. = 60 

Total 

£950 

@ 12 per cent per annum . 

. £114. 

per week ...... 

. £2 6i'. 7-2d. 

Summary of Weeki.y Working Co.sts- 

—Plant (.4) 

Fuel ....... 

£ s. d. 

14 13 2-4 

Labour ...... 

1 16 0 

Power ...... 

0 12 6 

Water ...... 

1 8 1-5 

Repairs, etc.. . 

0 7 7-’2 

Depreciation and intere.st 

2 5 7-2 

Total . 

£21 2 0-3 

Cost of yas per therm .... 

= 3-01 pence. 

„ Itmcnb.fl. . 

= 4-22 „ 

6 

PLANT (R) 

j)er annum at full load producing . 

. 630,000 mill. B.T.U. 

, „ 4 load jirodnc.ing 

. 36,000 

, ,, .standing by producing 

Nil 

Total . 

. 666,(X)0 mill. B.T.U. 


Fuel availahlc 


Heating value . . . 12,000 B.T.U. net per lb. 

Cost .... 18,s'. per ton. 


Maker.s guarantee— 

Thermal efficiency at full load, . 

„ I load .... 

Sulphate of ammonia yield per ton coal ga.sified . 
Tar yield per ton coal gasified . . . ■ . 

Steam required for gas producers, blowers, sulphate 
evaporation, and tar dehydration . 


= 80 per cent. 

= 75 „ 

= 90 Iks. 

= 18 galls, (dry tar). 

= !•! lbs. per lb. of coal gasified. 
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Ftid consumption: 


(a) For net gas quantity— 


• 

„ , 90,000,000 X 7000 x 100 

Full load : 

. 12,000 x 2240 x 80 

Tons per annum. 

29,300 


„ , 22,500,000x1600x100 

^ 12,000x2240x75 

1,790 


Stand-by, restarting, etc., say 

= 10 


Total . * 

31,1(X1 


(h) For steam raising— , * 

Assume all steam raised in boilers fire^ by cold gas from producer plant, the 
boiler effi<'iency being 85 ])er cent, fet'd water temperature = 60° F., and steam 
pressure = 100 lbs. per sq. in. 

1 lb. of live steam contains ...... 1160 B.T.U. 

, . 1160;; 100 

1 „ „ requires g,. .... =1365 „ 

in / 1 -aj -11 12,000 x 80 

1 11). of CQal gasified yields .... =9600 „ 

1 „• „ requires M lbs. of steam . . =1500 „ 

1 • „ „ yields as net gas . . . . 8100 „ 

Total coal to he. ijasified, including steam raising ; 

31,100 X 36,900 tons per annum. • 

01(a) 

Annual fuel costs . . . 36,900 tons @ 18s. =£33,210. 


Laboiir. • 

Uatk of Pay. 


• 

Muir.bor 

Number 

Number 


Per annum 

Duty. 

per 

of 

per 

IVr Week. 

of 


siiift. 

Shifts. 

24 Hoars. 

• 

52 Weeks. 


• 



£ s. d. 

£ 

Producers and boiler . 

4 

3 

12 

3 5 0 

2028 

Ash and coal handling 

2 

2 

4 

2 15 ■ 0 

572 

Machinery house 

1 

3 . 

3 

3 5 0 

507 

Tar tanks, etc. 

1 

3 

3 

2 15 0 

429 

Tar dehydration .... 

1. 

2 

2 

3 0 0 

312 

Sulphate evaporation 

2 

2 

4 

3 0 0 

624 

Sulphate packing, etc. 

2 

1 

2 

2 15 0 

286 

Charge-hand .... 

1 

3 

3 

5 0 0 

780 

Tot&l 

■— ..t.. ... 

33 


5538 


Management and general charges, etc., say, £1000 per annum. 

31 
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Tower: ■ 

Maximum load . • . . =150 kw. 

Average . , . =130 „ 


All power for auxiliaries generated by using live steam from boiler in 150 kw. 
exhausting turbo generator, the exhaust steam being conveyed to producers and 
sulphate plant. In this way no charge for prwer is required. 

Water : 

For steam raising 1-1 x 36,9(X). 

+ 5 per cent for wet steam. 

For gas cooling (wat<‘r cooling tower installed), sulphate 
plant condenser, surface evaporation, etc., say 

= 40,.5(X)ton.s. 

= 2,000 „ 

- 42,500 tons. 

56,500 „ 


99,000 tons. 

22,2(X) thousand gallons @ 6d. 

= £555 per annum. 

Bepairs and maintenance: 

21 per cent on total capital outlay .... 

= £825 ])er annum. 

Bays fur sulphate, nil, waste, and sundry materials: 

20 bags per ton sulphati’ (d] 6d. 

Bags for sulphate = 1480 x 10.9. 

Oil, waste, and sundry materials, say 

= £740 per annum. 

= 4CX) „ „ 

Total . 

■-£1140 per annum. 

Sulphuric acid: 



1 ton of sulphate of ammonia requires 1 ton suli)huric 
acid (JtO” Tw.). 

1480 tons acid @ £3 . . . . ' . . =£4440 per annum. 

Depredation and interest: 

Co.st of gas plant with boiler, water cooling, and jwwer plants 
Foundations and buildings ...... 

Sundry expenditure . .. 


@ 12 per cent per annum . 

By-products made: • 

Sulphate of ammonia: = 1480 tons @ £14 10s. Od. per ton 

Tar ; 36,900 x 18 = 664,200 gallons @ 3d. per gallon . 


= £29,000 
= 3,(XX) 
= 1,000 


£33,(X)0 

=£3960 


£ s, d 

= 21,460 0 C 
= 8,302 0 ( 


Total . 


£29,762 0 ( 
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Summary or Working Costs—Plant (B) 


Debit: 


Credit: 



£ 

s. 

d. 

Fuel ....... 

. 33,210 

0 

0 

Labour ...... 

. ,5,.^38 

0 

0 

Management and general charges 

. 1,000 

0 

0 

Water ....... 

.950 

0 

0 

Kepairs and maintenance 

82,5 

0 

0 

Sundry material and stores 

. 1,140 

0 

0 

Suli)huric acid ...... 

. 4,440 

0 

0 

Dejtreciation and interest 

• 

. 3,960 

0 

0 

Total debit ‘ . 

• 

. 1150,663 

0 

0 

By-products ...... 

. £29,762 

0 

0 

I'otab annual working mste 

-£20,901 

0 

0 


Cost of gas jir'r Ihenn 
Cost of’gas pet BKK) cub. ft. = 


2(»,901 X 240 

' 0,6()(),(K)0 

20,901 X 240 X 180 
()(iO,CKK.),(KK) 


= ‘75 penoo. 


= 1-35 


It will be iilain Iroin the above that so many conditions affect an estimate of 
this kind that it is essential that the basis of estimating the various items involved 
be stated in detail. 

t)nly very few working cost estimates are so complicated as that of Plant (B), 
and many arc very much sin,]iler than that of Plant (A). As an instance, the 
estimation of the, working costs ol semi-gas-fired furnaces or hot gas producer plants 
involves only a fciv single items of expenditure. 
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OUTLINE OF PRODUCER GAS UTILIZATION 

Eveby manufacturing concern naturallj' desires to use that system of power or 
heat generation which suits the conditions obtaining and at the same time is the 
most economical. * • 

With a power plant the application of gUs to a prime mover is nowadays prac¬ 
tically a “ cut and dried ” projxjsition, which, however, cannot be said about the 
ap])lication of gas for heating. Whereas the principle of gas application for a gas 
power plant Li’a steel works, a glass wtirks, or a motor car works will be similar 
and the same eflSciency will be gbtainod under equal load conditions, the application 
of the ga.s to the various heating processes of these three works will differ consider¬ 
ably, depending upon the chemical or metallurgical process involved. 

Economy in operation may therefore be far simpler to judge in cases where 
the use pf producer gas is considered in reference to power production than to heat 
application, because each heating j)roce.ss requires separate and special consideration 
if the application is to be efficient. 

It is therefore essential for works interested in heat application to know, not 
only,that producer gas can be supplied in a certain form at a certain cost per unit 
of heat, but also that its application in their particular furnaces or for their particular 
process will be economical. ' , 

The whole subject of application of producer gas is a very extensive one and 
worthy of a separate treatise, therefore we shall in the following give in outline only 
some typical examples of cases in “which producer gas has been employed, and show 
how to judge the furnace utilization efficiency of various gases when a])plied in an 
equally efficient way, and a brief comparison of the properties of various gases when 
used in furnaces :— , 

Chapter IX.—Typical Applications. 

„ X.—Comparison of Utilization Efficiency of various Gases in 

Furnaces 




CHAPTER IX 

t 

TYPICAL APPLICATIONS OF PRODUCER GAS 

ft 

For conversion into work either directly or indirectly we can use producer gas in— 

Gas engines. 

Boiler to raise steam for engines or turbines. 

Hurri])hroy puniji. 

Gas turbine. 

For ap^pliiMlion of heal cither directly or indirectly we can use producer 
gas for— • 

’ Melting. 

Fusing. 

Calcining. 

Burning (clay). 

Reheating, forging,’and other solid metal treatment. 

Drying. 

Evaporation and rectii)*ing. 

etc., etc., etc. 

• 

POWER APPLICATION^ 

At the present .stage of indu.striab development the gas engine converts about 
2,b per cent of the heat of the j)roducer gas into useful work when the engine is 
working at full load, but whereas the efficiency of .steam engines 'or turbines does 
not decrease appreciably with a decrease in the load factor, the reverse is the case 
with the gas engine. The employment of a single gas engine will therefore not be 
found economical for works with poVer plants of a low load factor, while if several 
gas engine units can be installed in the power-station the wasteful procedure of 
carrying low load on any single engine unit can be reduced to a minimum. 

Being of the internal combustion reciprocating type, the gas engine requires 
more ample dimensioning than a‘steam engine for the same power, hence its weight 
and cost p5r installed H.P. is higher. For the same reason it is not possible to buil(J 
gas engines in such large units as it is pos.sible to build .steam turbines. Whereas 

487 
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the gas engines in this country are mainly of the vertical multi-cylinder type of a 
maximum of, say, 1500 the horizontal engine is more in vogue in Germany, 

where tandem units of up to 5000 B.H.P. have been built. 

The amount of heat that a gas engine can turn into work from a given gas 
depends upon how far the gas and air mixture can be compressed without pre-ignition, 
since the higher the compression pressure the higher will be the explosion and mean 
effective pressure. Since the effect of the compression is to increase the temperature 
of the combustible mixture, the tendency for a gas to prc-ignite will depend in the 
first instance upon its ignition temperature. 


Gas. 

Approximate Average Ignition 
Temperature ° C. when 


mixed with Air. 

Carbon monoxide . 

. CO 65t> 

Hydrogen . . . . 

. Hj 580 

Methane . . . . 

. CH^ 700 

Sulphuretted hydrogen . 

. H^S , 360 


Practice bears out that a gas high in carbon monoxide and low in hydrogen 
content can be compressed more than a gas of the reverse com])osition (without 
undue pre-ignition risks), thereby confirming in general the above figures. ^ 

The ignition temperature will also alter wdth the concentration of the ])ar- 
bicular gas in the combustible mixture, and in practice it would ajipear that a fluctua¬ 
tion in gas quality (even increase in methane content) i.s the most serious limitation 
as to the permissible degree of conqiression of the engine charge. 

The main object of a gas producer plant used for driving gas engines is, there¬ 
fore, constancy of gas quality, lor not only is a smooth working without ])re-ignition 
the result, but the air and gas valves can be so adjusted that the least amount of 
excess air is retained in the exhaust gases. A well-operated producer gas engine 
should show not more than 2 to 2-5 per cent of oxygen and no carbon monoxide 
in the exhaust gases. 

With the steam engine or turbine the maximum conversion efficiency from heat 
to power may be said to have been achieved, because the heat which is retained 
in a modem plant as latent heat in the steam to be condensed i.s decreased to the 
minimum, being in a form not capable of utilization. The same cannot be said 
about a gas engine, because its main sources of heat loss, the exhaust gases, and the 
jacket water are capable of further utilization than has so far been the case. 

An exhaust gas boiler of the multi-tubular type, and with a feed water heater, 
can raise from the exhaust gases of mo.st engines between 2 and 3 lbs. of live steam 
per B.H.P. developed in the gas engine. If such steam be utilized in a steam 
turbine, additional power (say 25 per cent on gas engine H.P.) will be available. 
In other words, a “ mixed ” power station consisting of 80 per cent gas engines and 
20 per cent steam turbines would develop the sanle power for 20 per cent less fuel 
ljurnt in the gas producer plant as a plant consisting of 100 per cent gas engines 
without exhaust gas boilers. A “ mixed ” power station would, however; have 
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certain disadvantages connected with its operation and would only be suitable for 
larger installations. 

The hot -water from the gas engine cooling system if ’ circulated over an air- 
saturating tower on the gas producer plant can supply all the steam required even 
on a by-product producer gas plant. 

There is no danger in maintaining the jacket water of most engines at tem¬ 
peratures approaching 90“ C., when a positive circulation is ensured, so that where 
a jacket water air saturator system is used it should be possible to reduce the fuel 
consumption pei unit of power by a percentage varying from 5 to 20 per cent, 
depending on the steam consumption of the gas producer plant. 

A producer-gas-fired steam boiler does not» differ from boilers fired by other 
gases except in the design of the burner. The matter of steam raising by means 
of producer^as, whether used for power i)urposes or not, is one in regard to which 
all the remarks made in Chapter X. ap])ly ; therefore that burner and boiler design 
which will give the. highest eflicicucy is the one in which the highest initial and the 
lowest final temjierature of the products of combustion is obtained. 

Gas firing of a boiler in contradistinction to coal firing may claim to possess 
the advantages of easy and more perfect control (hence higher thermal efficiency), 
elimination of labour for coal and ash handling, no wear and tear on grates, and no 
sooting or’ flue-bl.')cking troubles. With certain types of gas-firing arrangements 
furtJier Vavings are claimed in regard to decreased first capital outlay find space 
occupied. 

Although a higher thermal efficiency is generally obtained when a boiler is 
gas fired instead of coal fired, it should not be overlooked that the over-all thermal 
efficiency of fi gas-fired boiler with a gas producer is generally less than that of an 
equally modern direct coal-fired boiler, except ])erhaps in cases where the hot crude 
producer gas is burnt in the Ixiiler immediately it lefives the ])roducer.* Whether 
the over-all working costs are less depends upon the ensts of ])roduction of the 
producer gas, which may have been made from a low-er grade of fuel than used 
under the boilers or generfited with the sijuultaneous r.ecovery of by-products. 

When the solid fuel available contains an excessive amount of moisture, say 
])eat, wood, lignite, it is, however, pos.siblc to achieve a higher Sver-all thermal 
efficiency with a boiler fired with cold* producer gas instead of direct firing with the 
moist fuel; the reason being that in the case of the producer gas the moisture content 
of the fuel is condensed out during the cooling process, and thus the attainment 
of a very much higher initial combustion teniperature, and therefore higher gas¬ 
firing efficiency, becomes possible in the boiler. 

We may speak about three types of gas-fired boilers depending upon the pressures 
of the gas and air used for combustion in refereupe to the atmospheric pressure. 

• 

(o) Gas under pressure and *air sucked in by chimney draught. This is the 
most common type to' which belong such burners as the Terbec, Cumber- 
*land. Hunter, etc. This system can be applied to most of the existmg 
types of coal-fired boilers. 
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(6) Gas and air under pressure as used in high temperature furnaces. When 
the troubles of possible hack-fixing are eliminated this type of burner 
is likely to give the highest thermal efficiency on account of the intimate 
admixture of air and gas in the compressed jets, vihich results in a high 
initial temperature. The first surface combu.stion boilers put forward 
by Bone and McCourt were of this type. In the present Bouecourt- 
Kirke boiler type, however— 

(c) Gas and air is thoroughly intermixed by the induced draught of a high 
vacuum fan handling the hot products of combustion. In mo.st cases 
the gas is su])plied under pressure to a large number of jets, hut the 
gas and air mixture is at a pressure below atmospheric when ignited. 

When fired with cold producer gc.s the thermal efficiency of the boilers under 
leadings (b) and (c) has been found to he between 85 and 90 })er cent, when the 
Doiler includes a feed-water heater. When the burners under heading («) are fitted 
:o exi.sting boilers of reasonably efficient design it should be possil>'e to achieve a 
jas-firing efficiency of 70 to 80 per cent. 

It is obviomsly be.st to use ])roducor gas in its cooled and cleaned state lor boiler 
iring, because it can be minutely controlled in valves and can be mij^ed with the 
lir before combustion. On the other hand, there is no difficulty in burning hot 
■rude jiroducer gas efficiently in a boiler so long as the burner is designed suitably 
ior the purpose. 

Before leaving the subject of power production from ])roducer gas, mention 
should be made of two other means for converting the ho it in the gas into work, 
vhich, although they cannot be said to have been aiiplied on a wide commercial 
ieale, indicate the line of possible future gas power developments. 

The Humphrey pump is the invention of Mr. H. A. Humj)lirey, M.I.r.B., who 
n 1909' laid down the following as being the requirements of an ideal internal 
;!ombustion engine :— 

(1) It must be capable of giving four unequal strokes. 

(2) It must utilize the whole pos.sible range of expansion down to atmospheric 

pressure. 

(3) The energy must be delivered direct to the fly-wheel without any inter¬ 

mediate parts. 

(4) There must be internal cooling arrangements so that the cylinder.s may 

be made of any size within the limits of .structural possibility. 

(5) There must be an ignition device, but as there is no two-to-one shaft to 

operate it, it must be entirely automatic and depend only upon the 
compression pressure haying reached a maximum. 

(6) Difficulties connected with contraction and exjmnsion must be eliminated. 

By the use of a “water piston” which also_serves as a “reciprocating flj'- 
vheel ” these conditions would seem to have been fulfilled in the Humphrey pump. 

^ “Internal Combustion Pump and other Applications of a new Principle,” Proc. In8t..Mech. 
IngineerSt December 3, 1909. 
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Fig. 333 shows a diagram of tlie first experimental pump, which is the simplest 
form of construction. 

A is the explosion chamber, fitted at the top with gas and air inlet valve B 
and exhaust valve C, the seat of the latter being at the lowest level. The explosion 
chamber is continued by a U-shaped pijjo U, with which a low-level tank E 
and a high-level tank F are in communication. This pipe is charged with water 
which moves forward and backward, the utilization of the jjarticular properties pos¬ 
sessed by this reciprocating water column being the main principle of this invention. 

Assume a compressed combustible cjiarge at the top of A is ignited, the con¬ 
sequent increase of pressure forces the water column to move towards tank F, 



thereby increasing the higli-water level. Due to the kinetic energy of the moving 
water the combusted charge in A will expand‘to a pressure which is less than the 
pressure of the water in the tank E, thus causing the suction valve G to open and 
the admission of fresh water to the pump. 

When the energy of the water column is spept, it starts on its “ return stroke,” 
causing the products of combustion in A to be exhausted through valve C (the 
suction valve 6 automatically closing on the reversal of the flow). IVhen the 
returning water reaches the level of valve disc C, this closes automatically, while 
the small Quantity of exhaust gases remaining in A is compressed until the water 
column is again brought to rest, and restarted on a shorter second forward stroke, 
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during which gas and air is sucked in through B; this combustible mixture is 
jompr^ssed on the second return stroke ready foi' ignition and the repetition of a 
new operating cycle. 

A five-unit pumping installation ^ of a total capacity of 180 million gallons per 
diem was installed at Chingford, Essex, for the Metropolitan Water Board, the 
pumps being operated by a Dowson type of anthracite producer gas plant. The 
demonstration tests revealed that less than 1 lb. of anthracite was required per 
water H.P., thus demonstrating in full the economy of this type of gas pump over 
the ordinary steam-driven or electrically-driven pumping outfits. 

In accordance with a private communication from Mr. H. A. Humphrey, 
immediately preceding the outbreak of war the Egyptian Government placed a 
contract for the erection of a gas-pumping station at Mex, Alexandria, of 1000 
million gallons daily pumping capacity; this contract was, however, subsequently 
cancelled by clients due to financial conditions brought about by the war. 

The Humphrey pump is now manufacturpd by Sir Wm. B^ardmorc, Ltd., 
Glasgow, and by the Worthington Pump and Machinery Corporation, U.S.A. 

Those interested in the design of this pump are referred to articles which have 
appeared in Engineer, March 14, 1913, or Engineering, February 14,1913, while the 
theory and mathematical treatment of the machine may be found in Engineering, 
February 10, 1910, and in Zeitsch. d. Ver. Deut. Ing., January 1913. <. 

In connection with the use of turbines for power production it is interesting 
to know tliat the Siemens-Schuckertyverke, Berlin, built a two-tsycle Humplirey 
pump of 1000 B.H.P. which supydied a water turbine driving an electric generator. 
The very large size and weight of the apparatus, however, militated against its 
chances of competition with the comj)act modern steam turbine. 

A 1000 B.H.P. gas turbine, was built in Germanv previous to the war. It was 
the invention of Herr H. llcfizwarth, and was of the vertical type, the generator 
being superimposed upon the turbine. On the basis of the oyiernting results obtained 
by the same the Thyssen Company of MuehUieim have lately built a 500 ILP. oil 
turbine, and liad in the summer of 1922 under construction a 5000 kw. unit. Both 
of these turbines are of the horizontal tyj)e, generally as shown in fig. 334. 

A large number of horizontal pear-shaped combiustion chambers are arranged 
concentrically round the turbine shaft between the turbine wheel and the electric 
generator. The cycle of operation in each chamber is the admission of gas and air 
and the explosion, with consecutive expansion and emission of the products of 
combuiStion through nozzles on to the turbine blades. The various chambers 
work in rotation, the action of the gases ejected out of the various nozzles on the 
turbine wheel being analogous to, say, a machine-gun fire. 

When one considers that in the steam turbine the difference between the initial 


and final pressures is of a ratio of, say, while that of a gas engme or turbine 

is at mpst it is obvious that (even when the large heat waste in the,, condensed 
2 \) 


^ Engineeringt December 1913. 
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steam is borne in mind) it is essential to employ very muck higher temperatures 
in the gas turbine than in the steam turbine if the same heat to power conversion 
efficiency is to be obtained. 

• The chief difficulty, therefore, that is to be considered in connection w'ith the 
operation ,of the gas turbine i,s the effect upon the blades of the impinging hot gases. 
The average temperature of the gases in the turbine wheel is about 400° to 450° C.,. 



Fki. 334.'—Holzwarth Gas Tcruine. 


while the maximum temperature may be over 1000° C.; it is claimed, however, that 
the metal now to be employed in the Holzwarth turbine is capable of withstanding 
these temperatures, and that the efficiency will approach that of the gas engine. 

The heat consumption per B.H.P. of the IQOO H.P. vertical turbine was about 
16,000 B.T.U., and even if'the new horizontal turbine should not reach the gas 
consumption of JO,000 B.T.F. usilal in gas engines, it should not be overlooked that 
the capital cost per installed B.H.P. is likely to be much less than that of present- 
day gas engines. At the moment we must, however, wait to see wffiether the 
* As per Mr. Arthur H. Lymn, London. 
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expectatious as to the performance of the new machine will be achieved in regular 
works operation. 

HEAT APPLICATIONS 

If producer gas is to be economically applied to any operation recjuiring heat 
treatment, it is not only necessary to consider the process to be carried out from 





Plan. 

a physical and chemical point of view, but we also must remember that the tempera¬ 
ture conditions existing throughout the whole period of treatment, the time of 
treatment, the physical state, and other properties of the raw material and the 
final product, the operating conditions of the j)articular works, the cost of installa¬ 
tion, the furnace construction materials available, etc., etc., are factors which all 
influence the design of furnace, and hence also the method of applying the producer 
gas. 

Fig. 335 shows a melting furnace using hot crude producer gas and particularly 
designed for the refining of copper ores ; it is, however, similar in design to the open 
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hearth type of furnace extensively employed in steel works, since the temperature 
required to obtain a properly liquid slag from the ore approaches that required m 
many Siemens furnaces. 

, To enable the high temperature re(juired to be economically achieved the gas 
and air are pre-heated before combustion in separate underground chequer brick 
regenerators which have been previously heated up by the hot products of com¬ 
bustion leaving the furnace. To enable a sufficient amount of pre-heating to be 
continuously obtained the flow of the gas and air (and consequently also the flow 
of the products .of combustion) is reversed one or more times hourly. Such a 
furnace is therefore called a gas and aik 'reversing nycneralive furnace. When the 
gas suiiplied has a sufficiently high temperaturg, or is sufficiently high in calorific 
value, the gas regenerating chambers are ftouie- 
times omitted, the furnace thus being oallod'a 
reversing air regeneralive furnace. 

Fig. ?)3() shows another type of melting 
furnace, viz.' fo', melting of lead. The furnace 
is mount'd ou rollers, thus being of the port¬ 
able type. It is arranged for the use of cold 
producer gw, the same being admitted in a 
bunsen type of jet. The melting point of lead 
being 327“ 0., it is not essential from the point 
of view of heat economy to pre-heat either 
air or gas. 

Fig. 337 shows a gas and air reversing 
regenerative glass tank furnace used for large- 
scale glass production. The regenerative system 
is in principle the same as that shown in fig. 

335, but the flame jiasses across the hearth 
instead of along it. 

The regenerators of gla.s.s Uurnaces or Km. Mfi.-Puom.cKK (lAs-cmE., Wu. 
furnaces for products which remain fluid over Mkltinu 1’ot (John Wkioht & Co.), 
a wide temperature range should never be * • 

placed under the hearth (or tank).^ This precaution is necessary to prevent 
regenerator blockages by the possible percolation of the furnace contents. When 
the furnace is to deal with valuable metals (say copper, tin, fftc.) the possible 
loss of metal by percolation is of serious consequence, and the hearth should 
be air cooled and provided with a pit for collecting any. .such leakages (see fig. 
335). 

When a purer glass is required the flame of the gas must not be brought into 
contact with the molten charge, which is contained in “ pots.” A vertical section 
through a glass pot f urnace is shown in fig. 338. 

The furnace is of the sem^gas-fired type, the gas from the producer being 
admitted tlirough’ a central opening in the furnace, which contains side slots for the 
air. The top of the furnace containing the pots is circular in plan, and the products 
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I'lo. 337. —Pboduceb Gas-fibed Glass Tank Furnace (Stein & Atkinson). 
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’of combustion, after sweeping over and round the pots, 'are removed through 


several holes near the floor. 

Another, example of a furnace 
ii^ which the product is heated in¬ 
directly is the enamelling muffle 
shown in fig. 339. In this the 
flame passes all round the muffle, 
which should be made of thin re¬ 
fractory inaterinJ of high heat con¬ 
ductivity. 

The fuTnace.s .shown in fig.s. 
338 and 3.39, as well as that in fip- 
342, arc all ])rovided with air 
pre-heating arrangements, which 
consist of a chamber charged .vith 
specially slmi.ed hollow bricks 
joined together in .such a jway 
that the interstices loft form 
SB]iaratc. ducts for the air and for 
the hot produce's of combustion. 
Such furnaces arc designated as air 
rrcuperalwe JurnoMs. 

The advantages of the re¬ 
cuperative .system of pre-heating 



Fig. ^38.—Producer Gas-fired Glass ]*ot3 
{TIermanskn). 


ovei; tlie air regenerative systcrii consist in tiie absence of reversing valves, with 



"Fig. 339. —Producer gIs-fiueu Enamelling Muffle (Hermansen,). 


consequent labour and attention, and in the fact tliat the pre-heating temperature 

‘ 32 
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To avoid serious leakages recuperators are generally not made more than‘6 feet 
in length, and the closely fitting joint between each brick or block is recesseji, while 
the weight of each block is carried directly from the underlying blocks and not by 
the joint. Recuperator joints are sometimes pointed with sodium compounds such 
as the c^bonate, which when heated up form a “ plastic glass ” joint with the silica 
in the bricks. 

A producer gas-fired lime or dolomiU: kiln is shown in fig. 340. The gas enters 
through slots about one-third way up the kiln, while some of the air for combustion 
of the gas is pa^ed through the calcined jnaterial, thus cooling the latter somewhat 
previous to discharge. ’ , 

Seeing that the waste gases from a lime kiln«,re rich in (JOj, it is not unlikely that 
operating economy could be obtained by \mrtly substituting the steam in the air 
blast by su^-h ga.sc.s, in.stead of by ordinary products of combustion of producer gas. 

Fjg. 341 i,« ■ n examjile of one type of Irrick kiln fired by jirodueer gas. 



KlO. 341.—I’llODUCEH GaS-FIREU T TyI’E or CosTI.VL OL'S UlilCK KILS (IxrKKVATlOXAI, Co.). 

• 

The kiln consists of two tunnels, each of which is divided into a series of com¬ 
partments by temporary arches. The bricks in each compartment are in a different 
stage of the burning process from those in the ne.xt coinpartinents ; the air for com¬ 
bustion being passed through compartments of hot burnt bricks, thus being gradually 
pre-heated before burning the gas at Jthe Hottest compartment, while the products 
of combustion pass through green brick compartments of gradually decreasing 
temperature, thus pre-heating the bricks before burning. IVhen Ihe bricks in the 
hottest compartment are btirnt, the gas is conducted to the nearest chamber with 
pre-heated bricks, and so on. 

Fig. 342 shows a forge furnace of the air recuperative tyjie and fired by means 
of hot producer gas. This design gives a good id^a as to the flow of air and products 
of combustion through the recuperators. 

Fig. 343 shows a high-speed tSol furnace fired by cold air and gas. The furnace 
is of the surface combustion tyjie, and the cold gas and air are intimately mixed 
together under Ifigh pressure before being injected upon the refractory material. 
The hot products from the lower chamber are utilized further in the upper chamber. 
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Pig. 344 shows a rotary heat treatment furnace in which the gas hums at the 



Fia. 342.—^PnoDuCER Gas-fired RECurEiuTivE Fopoinu Fdrnaoe (Stein & Atkinson). 


‘discharge end of the rotary drum, which is provided wi'th an internal spiral conveyinj 
•the material to be heated in counter direction to the path of the hot gases.'. 
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Fig. 346 shows a carhurizittg stove such as is used fot cold clean producer 
gas. The gas enters at the base of the furnace through a series of bunsen burners, 


1 



/jo. 343 .— Hionr-SPEKD Tool Furnace (British Furnaces IjTd.). 



while secondary‘air is admitted through adjustable openings in the sides of tlje 
stove casing. 
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Fuj. 345--rRODrcEU C}\s-i-'iued Caupuiuzinu yTovE (KiriiMns'D) 



.Fia. 346. —Producer Gas-ftbed Plate Heating Furnace (Power Gas Corporation). 
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Fig. 346 is a photograph of a producer gas-fired phie and angle heating furnace, 
such as is used in shipyard or constructional .steel workshops. 



Kiel. ;!47. —I’UHUIIC'EK (iAS-KIUKI) Hoil.isii l*\N (EuKHAUDT & SlillMlil!). 

Fig. .317 seiii’s as an c-vample to sliow liow hot jiroducer gas may be applied 
for heirtiiig a boiling or concentrating ]ian in a chemical works. To avoid the 
cutting" action of tlic gas.dame on the, base, a ])erforated deflecting brick arch 



Fjo. 3+8.—Producer (fA-s-FiiiEi) iniviNC Stove for Cycle FuAitE.s (Deutz). 


is provided between the burner mouth and the, pot ba.se. In other types the path 
of the hot ^ases ik sometimes made to take a circular ])a,ssage round the pot. • 
Fig. 348 shows a drying stove for cycle frames heated by producer gas. The 
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gas may be burnt directly in the stove or in radiators, depending upon the specific 
property of the enamel or paint used. 

Jig. 349 shows by way of example the various small heating purposes to which 
producer gas previously purified from hydrogen suljMde (where necessary) can be 
employed. When producer gas is burnt in open flames in working rooms where a 
large number of people are employed, it is always advisable to remove the main 
bulk of the sulphuretted hydrogen in the gas, or to use fuels, say certain anthracites, 
which are low in sulphur content. 

It will have been noticed that for thc^ various applications illustrated in figs. 
335 to 349, sometimes hot crude gas and sometimes cold producer gas have been 
employed. Por most of the purposes either type of gas can be employed efficiently 



Fia. 34i».—SvrDKY .small Ai'plic'ation.s of I’eoduoeii G'as (National 0. K. Coy.). 


if the furnace i.s designed accordingly, but which system will be the most economical 
in operation depends entirely upon the operating conditions of the jiarticular works 
in question. . 

Thus where a few furnaces of small cajiacity exist in which the furnace-man 
can also attend to the producer, a semi-gas-fired furnace is probably a good invest¬ 
ment. On the other hand, where large fuel quantities have to be gasified for a certain 
number of furnaces, or heavy work is requirSd of the furnace-man. it is probably 
advantageous to employ a central gas producer plant. 

Where a large number of small furnaces are to be^lieated, and where minute 
temperature eontrol.is essential, cold cleaned producer gas is always likely to be the 
most suitable. 















CHAPTER X 

• • 

COMPARISON OF UTILIZATION EFFICIENCY OF 

' • VARIOUS GASES JN *FURNACES 

• 

Since the degree of efficiency of most gas-fired furnaces mainly depends upon the 
method of application, a general survey only of gaseous combustion from a thermal 
point of vicv,' can be given. 

The folio /i«ig are the main factors to be considered when a systematic com¬ 
parison between the utility of various types of j)roducer gas and other industrial 
gases is to b* made :— 

I. The composition and properties of the gas and its components. 

II.* The composition and properties of the j)Toducts of combustion. 

• III. Tile temperature of combustion of the gas in the furnace. 

JV. The temperaimc of the products of combustion leaving the furnace; or 
the heat retained in the furnace proper. * 

• • 

I. COJVIBUSTIBLK GASES 

In Table 77 the main properties are given of the usual combustible components 
of industrial gases. The properties given in this table have as far as possible been • 
based upon figures obtained by well-known scientiste; .but as some of the results of 
these various original researches differ slightly, the actual figures represent an average 
of those results which seem to have been most accurately determined. 

The points which have mainly to be considered by the furnace user are not so 
much the heating value per unit of volume of gas as— 

(а) The velocity of burning (flame propagation) of the combustible mixture. 

(б) The concentration of combustible gas particles per unit volume of mixed 

gas and air previous to coiflbu.stion, since the distance between combustible 
gas and oxygen particles will determine the rate of combustion. 

(c) The concentration oS heat referred to a unit volume of the products of 

combustion, i.e. the thermic potential of the products of combustion. 

(d) The theoretical temperature of combustion when burnt with air, which is 

directly* proportional to the thermic potential of the products of com; 
bustion. 


60S 
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• ^ 

From this table it should be noticed that carbon monoxide shows the highest 
concentration of heat (thermic potential) per unit volume of its products of com¬ 
bustion ; hence at the same exit temperature from a furnace its products of* com- • 
bugtion will contain a. smaller fraction of the ]x)tential heat than in the case of any 
of the other gases. 

Hydrogen burns with the highest flame velocity, (x)nsequent]y where (juick- 
burning and high initial temjjeraturc are required a high content of hydrogen in the 
gas is an advantage; but carbon monoxide and metluine, due to their slower com¬ 
bustion rates, arc more suitable wliere even heating throughout the whole of the 
furnace space is required. 


II. PRODIKTS OF f’OMHUS'riOX 

In • Table 7<S Nenniaiiii’s ' cirmplete figures for the mean sirecific lieat at 
constant pressn “ i)er unit volunre at N.T.l’. of various products t)f combustion are 
given. , 

The specific hcjit valu(>s gi\’en for water vapour and carbon dioxide are not the 
a.p])areut omjs for tetn])orature.s above Ifloft' to 1800" (.1. due to the increasing dis¬ 
sociation of fhese two gases with rise in femperaturo. However, the employment 
of such qr higher fei>iperatures in gas-firing ])raetice is extremely e.xeeptioual. 

Tlie totiil heat lo.sf. in the ])roc!ucfs of combu.stion varies not only with their 
final tcmirerature, but also with their contenr, of incompletely burnt gas or oxygen 
(exceflis air). IneonipleteV burnt gas in fhc products indicates a far higher thermal 
lo.ss than the same ([uuntity of oxygen, and lienee sueli a result should be.avoidcd 
wliere practicable. • 

It can be taken as a gcnei .1 rule tiuit theoretically complete combustion witjiout 
excess air is not attainable evcii’if gas of eoiistunt eom]iosition can be relied upon 
and the lieat rciiuirenient of tlie funuiee remains constant.’ It is, however, possible 
to a])])roac]i this condition far mole closely witli gas firing than when burning solid 
fuel, due to the great ea.se wherewith the relatii’c air aiid'gas xolumes can be regulated 
and controlled. ♦ 

For eqiiallv cflicieiit apjilieations of tin various gases the miniinimi quantity of 
excess air required decreases ini'ersely with the volumetric concentration of the gas 
]mi'tit'les in the combustible mixture of air and gas previous to oi after the ])()int 
of ignition, and with the anvage IcnipcratuK vntil combustion is completed. 

This average temperature is deqiendent botli ujioii the velqpity of combustion and 
the “ theoretical ” flame temperature. The latter is generally termed “ thermal 
intensity,” which would appear to be a misnomer, since the intensity of the com¬ 
bustion is a function both o^ the maximum temperature tlicoretically obtainable 
and the velocity of flame propagation (or flame velocity). ^ 

If oxygen or* air enriched in its oxygen content were a commercial article m 
regard to general Jiirnace work, it will be clear that tlie heat lost in the products 


' Neumann. Z./. a. Chein.f May KJ, 1919. 
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Table 78 

.Mean Specific Heat at Constant Pressuee per cub. m. Gas at 
N.T.P. between 0° C. AND T° C. 


Teinperalure T“ C. 

COg and SOg 

H,,0 

0„, N„ Air, and CO 

0 

0-397 

0-372 

0-312 

100 

0-410 

0-373 

0-314 

200 

0-426 

0-375 

0-316 

.800 

.. 0-412 

0-376 

0-318 

400 

0-456 

0-378 

0-320 

500 

>1 

0-467 

0-380 

0-322 

600 

0-477 

0-383 

0-324 

700 

0-487 

C-385 

0-326 

800 

0-497 

0-389 

0-328 

900 

0-505 

0-394 

0-330 

1000 

0-511 

0-398 

0-332 

1100 

0-517 

0-402 

0-334 

1200 

0-.521 

0-407 

0-336 

1300 

0-526 

0-413 

0-338 

1400 

0-530 

0-418 

0-310 

1.500 

0-.530 

0-424 

0-312 

1600 . 

0-541 

0-4.30 

0-344 

1700 

0-546 

0-438 

0-316 

1800 

0-550 

0-446 

0-348 

1900 

0-551 

0-1.55 

0-350 

2000 

0-566 

0-465 

0-3.52 

2100 

0-.558 

0-475 

0-354 

2200 

0-562 

0-485 

0-356 

23Q0 

0-566 

0-495 

0-358 

2400 

0-568 _ 

0-505 

0-360 

2500 

0-570 

.,0-516 

0-362 

2600 

0-572 

0-527 

0-364 

2700 

0-.574 

0-538 

0-366 

2800 

0-.577 

0-549 

0-368 

2900 

0-579 

0-561 

0-370 

.3000 

0-581 

0-573 

0-372 ‘ 
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'w , • * 

of combustion from any furnace would be less than when ordinary air is used,, due 
to the decreased nitrogen content. 

III. TEMPERATURES OF COMBUSTION 

That the flame temperature obtained in practice is generally not very close 
to the theoretical temperature of combu.stion is due to one or more of the following 
factors :— 

• • 

1. The flame radiates heat to furnace walls and throii^h any open doors. 

2. TherR is always cxcc.ss air or combustible gas present iii the products of 

combustion. » * 

>» 

.3. Diassciation of jirodiicts of combustion take.s ])Iace at high temperatures. 

■1. .Cotubustion rp((uirca a certain time for completion. 

• 5. Damage would occur Ui £m aace walls and goods at high temperatures. 

If the highest iiossible teiM,.erature is to be obtained, the following rules .should 
be observed ;— 

t 

1. Hirve well Jnsulatcd furnace walls and o])en doors as little as possible. 

2. Maintain as little e.Ncess air as possible. 

^ 3. Burn as much gas as. jxissililc. So long as more gas is burnt than that 
which correspond.s to the heat loss by radiation and in waste gases, the 

* temperature will increase. , 

,4. Pre-heat gas or air or both previous to combustion. • 

5. Increase' thfe thermal intensity of the flame («) by burning gas or air or both 
under pressure and/ir^(h) by careful intermixing of air and gas previous 
to combustion. 

Note.—B y taking care of tfr.se points the author lias personally succeeded by 
means of an ojicn blow-j)ipe producer gas llame, using culd air and cold gas, in causing 
a 1630° C. Seger cone to collapse after a fivp-ininutc periwl. ^ 

The “ theoretical ” flame temperature is that temperature at which the thermal 
capacity (or total heat) of the products of combustion is equal to the net potential 
heat contained in the gas volume from which they were derived. 

Having once calculated the respective volumes of each of the three kinds of 
products of combustion (CO^, H^O, and diatomic gases) ]jer unit volume of com¬ 
bustible gas, the sum total of the thermal capacity of each of these for one or two- 
assumed temperatures will enable the theoretical flame temperature to be arrived 
at by extrapolation. • 

Estimation of the theoretical flame temperature in this way is a somewhat 
cumbersome process, to lighten Nhich the two curves (figs. 360 and 351) have been 
prepared. • * • 

The N.T.P. volumes of COj, H 2 O, and Nj (diatomic gases) are plotted as abscissae, 
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while the thermal capacities {i.e. the sensible heat given off) between the various 
temperatures and 0° C. are plotted as ordinates. For instance, 3 cub. m. of nitrogen 



at 1400’ 0. has a thermal capacity of 1440 calorie's, 0-75 cub. m. of water vapour at 
'1200° G. has a thermal capacity of 370 calories, and 0-4 cub. m. of COj' at 2400“ C 
has a thermal capacity of 545 calories. 
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IV. TEMPERATURE OF EXIT GASES 


When burning the same quantity of gas and air per unit of time in the same 
furnace, it will be clear that the lower the exit temperature of the products of com¬ 
bustion leaving the furnace the higher will be the furnace efficiency ; 
but that the exit temperature will be lower the higher the initial 
temperature is not directly obvious. This, however, i.s duo to the 
•fact that the rate of heat transfer to the goods, gener,ally speaking, 
will be ])roportioniitc ti' ihe mean temperature difference between 
the hot gases and the goods. 

The curves on fig. 352 serve to illustrate the latter point more 
clearly in a diagrammatic way, temperature as ordinate being plotted 
against time as abscissae, (Jurve a-h shows the cooling curve for gas 
burnt with the theoretically best -degree of Intensity, i.e. if the 
theoretical flame temperature were obtained. Curve 
c,-c-r., sliovvs the cooling curve when a pKictical degree 
of intensity or quickness of burnicig is obtained, and 
curve dj-d-f/j when the gas is slowly burnt,-the hori¬ 
zontal lines i\-c and d^-d 
indicating the. respective 
lengths of time for com¬ 
pleted combu.stion. , In 
(iases C and D the analysis 
of the ])roducts of com¬ 
bustion may be identical, 
yet the outlet temperature 
will bo lower in case C than 
case I), because the mean 
temperature difference 
would be larger and hence 
the heat transfer would be quicker. Thus we get the rule, that an increase in 
the initial temperature of combustion has a cumulative effect upon the thermal 
efficiency of the furnace. 





Time 

Fig. 362.— vOOiiiNO CueV..s rou Gase.s at VAr.iou.s 
Ikitial Temperatubes. 


COMPAELSON BETWEEN THE COMBUSTION OF VARIOUS INDUSTRIAL GaSES 

• Having now outlined the factons to be considered when a certain gas is to be 
employed for furnace heating, examples will be given of the combustion of nine 
difierent gases, of which six are various producer gases, while the three others are 
chosen as typical examples of the other three main industrial gases, viz.:—“ 
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t 

• • 

(1) Blast furnace gas. 

(2) Producer gases. 

(a) Coke, breeze producer gas -j 

(b) Antliracite producer gas I without by-product recovery. 

(c) Bituminous coal j)roducer gas J 

(d) Mond producer gas -i 

(e) Semi-Mond producer gas • with by-product recovery. 

(/) L >w temperature producer gas J 

(3) Blue water gas. 

(4) DutiilaH/m gas, such as is made in^as works retorts or in coke ovens. 

• • 

The comparison between these various gases assumes that all arc cold when 
sup])licd to the furnace, wliilc a se])arate study will be made of the effect of pre¬ 
heating air or gas and of varying moisture content upon the furnace efficiency of 

the thre.e producer gases 

• 

(2f) Bituminttus coal without recovery. 

{'Id) ,, ' .Mond recovery. 

(2/) • .. ., low tenii)eraturc recovery. 


Table 70 

C().M?0.'“ITI()N OF VARIOUS INDUSTRIAL GaSSS 


• 

( 

'J'.v})(' ol Gnv. 


Or.\ at N 

r p. 

Per eont 
ol 

Itierts. 

N<‘l, ITeatmc Value 
oi Gas at X.T.P. 

» 

COo 

• 

CO 

111. 

(■'Hi 

_ 


N, ^ 

t 

Cnis. 

M..' 

B.T.U. 

Ft.» 

(I) Blast furmuT pis 

10 

27-.5 

■7) 


3 

59 

t>9 

fl,)7 

107-5 

{2a) Coke broeze prtiducor pas. 

7 

21-.7 

11 


11-0 

56-4 

03-4 

112;i-2 

120-2 

(2fc) AnthracitiO ,, .. . 

7-5 

24-0 

1'2 


10 5 

5^-8 

58-3 

%2.78-.'> 

141-4 

(2c) Bitunnnous „ . 

4r> 

27-0 

3-U 


130 

51 -5 

500 

1412-3 

1.58-7 

{2d} Mond recovery „ . 

U5 

H-(1 

2;7 


25 

45-3 

Cl-3 

1208 

135-9 

(2e) Semi-Mond „ ,, . 

11 

17-5 

:!■;( 


21-5 

4(v7 

57-7 

13B7-9 

153-7 

(2/) Low teni]). „ . 

h:j 

20-5 

5.r> 


20-5 

44-0 

53-2 

1022-4 

182-3 

(3) Blue water „ „ . 

5 


■5 


49 

() 

11 

* 2.520 

282 

(4) Towns’ or coko oven gas . 

^5 

12 

20 

'2-5 

48 

9 

11-5 

410,3 

407-8 


Table 79 contains ihe volumetric* analysis and heating value of tlie nine gases 
dry at 0° C. and 700 mm. mercury (N.T.P.) as commonly expressed. It should 
be noted that for all the followihg calculations it has been assumed that 100 volumes 
of dry gas contain an additional 1-5 volumes of water vapour {i.e. is saturated af 
13° C.), and that 100 volumes of dry air used for combustion contain 21 volumes 
oxygen and W volumes of nitrogen, plus an additional TO volume of water vapour. 

Table 80 covers the ideal or theoretical case of gaseous combustion of the various 

. 33 
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gases when no excess air or combustible gas is present in the products of combustion. 
Among other figures the table also contains the volumetric analysis of the dry flue 
gases, the theoretical flame temperatures, and the furnace efficiencies for various 
flu^ exit temperatures'. 

As already exi)lained, ideal combustion cannot be achieved and maintained in 
practice. To obtain a fair comparison between the utilization efficiency of the 
various gases in luactice under equally efficient methods of application it has been 
assumed that the products of (combustion from ])Todueer gas {2b) and {2e) contain 
2’5 per cent of ox^^gen cjn the drij flue gas analysis (which should be easily obtainable 
in most furnaces). 

» . 

Note.— It slioulJ here he m(mti(jn(cd thilt .the (Content of water vapour in tlie wet 
flue gas is practic.ally impossible to record by tbe’ordinary methods of gas analysis, due 
care of which must be taken when the composition and heat content of an actual flue 
gas is estimatod from a given analysis, which only records the percentage (concentration 
of tide dry flUc gas components. 


TaIsle 81 


• 

• 

• 

• 

TyiX! of Gas. 

• 

• 

< "ri 
. p 

Q 1 -• 
o c 

s 

= b-a 

B 

0—0 

"S .* 

■ft t"* • 

H u 

’ 

Total Volume of Gas and Air 
previous to Combustion. 

A c 

h 

■— 5 

'£ y. 

f! 

i 

9 4 

'z 

s 

^ « 

■■ Volumetric Concentration’* 
of Combustible Gas in | 

Mixture. | 

P 

s rj 

^ Si 

S 3 

£ ? 

H ^ 

0 5^ 
b ^ 

CU <u 

! 

Volumetric Percentage of 
Oxygen assumed Essential j 
in jC^ty Products of Com bus- • 
tif>n for Equivalent Condi- j 
tions of Practical Combustion.; 

(1) Blast furnace gas 

"774 

1-797 

-31 

I’lT (‘ont 

17*5 . 

• 

1500 

4 

(2«) Coke breeze producer gas. 

•95 

1 -97.7 

-300 

isf) 

1015 

ff 

3 

(b) Anthracite .. „ . 

1-08 

2-l«.-> 

-417 

20 

17(Kt 

2-5 

i2c) Bituminous ,, „ . 

1-21 

2-2:!7 

-430 

19-2 

1700 

’ 2-5 

{2d} Mond recovery „ ,, . 

1-114 

2-140 

-38*7 

18-1 

.1590 ■ 

3 

<2e) iSemi-Monrl „ *„ . 

1-24 

• 

2-207 

-423 

18-9 

17(H) 

2-5 

(2/) Low temp. „ ,. . 

1-S 

2-58 

• 

-407 

18-0 

1775 

3 

(3) Blue water gas . • , 

2-iflr) 

3-19 

-89 

28-2 

2200 

1-5 

(4) Towns’ or Boke otetn gas . 

4-26 

n-.-ilT 

-885 

10-8 

2075 

3-5 
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' Table 81 has been prepared to show the basis upon which the excess oxygen 
content of the products, of combustion from the various gases has been assessed. 

■ ’’The assessment of the following oxygen content in the flue gases— 

Frpm water gas . . . . T5 per cent O 2 , 

„ producer gas . . '2-5 to .3 per cent 0.2, 

„ distillation gas . . . 3-5 ,, ,, 

,, blast furnace gas .. 4 ,, „ 

has been made on account of the following facts. 

(1) The volumetric, concentration of the combustible gases in the theoretical 
air and gas mixture previous to combustion decreases in the order :■ water gas— 
producer gas—blast furnace gas--distillation gas. • 

(2) The theoretical flame tem])erature, decreases in the order : , water gas— 
di.stillation gas —juoduccr gas—blast furnace gas. 

The result of ])ractical combustion conditions is shown iu Table. 82. 

It is with the results given iu this table that we are mainly concerned. 

The first three, columns refer to the air volunu* reipiired per cub! m. of dry ga.s 
(N.T.P.), the total volume of ga.s and air previous to combustion, and the epuantity 
of products of combustion; the volumes given here, are, rc( 3 uiied foi'pijie, nozzle, 
and flue dimensions. • #. 

The following tliree columns which give, the '■ ]iart,ial volumes ” of the. j)roducts 
of combustion are required for any calculation regarding heat ab.stracted from,, or 
contained in the flue gases at a given tem])erature. 

The results given in the three, columns concerning the volumetric^ composition 
of the i/r// flue gases are useful for comparison with any flue gas analysis that may 
be made from time to time. It should be noticed .that for distillation gas the 00.^ 
content is very much lower than in the case ofMhe other ga,.ses, which nearly all 
show the same ( 102 'content. 

The dew-])oint column shows at' what temperature the products of c.'oiubu.stion 
will start to condense out inoi.sture ; obviously distillation gas is the “ wette.st.'’ 

The thecrctical flame.^tem])erature and the thermic jiotcntial columns (which 
really are .synonymous terms) indicate the relative suitability of the various gase,s. 
when supidied cold for high temjeerature furnace work. 

The last six columns sliow how much liccat has been abstracted from the products 
of combustion when these leave the furnace at the tenqjeratures given. 

'When, therefore, the flue ga.s exit temperature (i.e. minimum furnace tem¬ 
perature) from a furnace is given, the figuretj in these coluinns express the furrmte 
i’fficieiwij. 

By such furnace efficiency i« not meant the ratio between heat required to be 
transmitted to the furnace goods and that in the'gas, but the ratio between the 
heat retained in the furnace and the total heat available. This method of com¬ 
parison is preferable, because the only heat quantity capable of definite control 
and simple estimation is the heat eWied away by the products of combustion, 
while the relative amounts of heat represented by useful w'ork and radiation losses 



Table 82 
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{i.e. the total heat retained in the furnace) are very difficult of estimation and 
control. 

. From Table 82 we can further lay down the quantity of cold producer gas 
which is required to do the equivalent work of the three other industrial gases when 
burnt with cold air. 

Seeing that the different producer gases vary considerably iu utilization 
efficiency (for high exit temperatures), in comparing producer gas in a general way 
with the three other gases, we shall assume as an average case of producer gas that 
made from anthracite (141-4 B.T.U. [)er fub. ft.), or the .semi-Mond gas (153-7 B.T.U. 
per cub. ft.), both of which have the same utilization efficiencies, in spite of their 
widely divergent composition. 


Inorcaac or Dt-rroaat- in Uie Number of TlienuH required 
in Producer Oas to do the Equivalent > 

Work in the Funiaoq 


Flue gas temperatures . 

800’ (’. 

400° C. 

200° C. 

Blast fiumace gas .... 

24-2‘’'(, less 

7-3% le.ss 

3-5 % less 

Blue water gas .... 

28-2% more 

9-3% more 

3-81% more 

Distillation gas ... . 

18-3% more 

04% more 

1 

2-4 % fnore 


It is clear from 'the above that for low outlet temjieratures (say drying stoves, 
boilers,' and water heaters) producer gas is as ihermaUg efficient as the richer gases 
water gas and town ga.s, while for liigh temperature work (where the flue gases 
leave ab.pve 600° to 800° ('.) cold producer gas ,i,R not quite as thermally efficient 
as the rich gases. On the other hand, it should not be overlooked that the cost 
of production of cold clean produce^ gas is generally loss than that of either towns’ 
gas or water gas, so that the extra, expenditure of therms in the furnace may be 
counterbalanc^ed by the .smaller co.st of the producer gas and the higher thermal 
efficiency of the producer gas jdant. 

Fig. 363 shows a series of curves for the various industrial gases which indicate 
the furnace efficiency for different flue gas temperatures. It also contains one 
curve showing the influence of pre-heating juoducjer gas (26 and 2c) and air to 400° C. 
below that of the flue gas temperature. Seeing that the curves cover practically 
the whole range of industrial gases available in this country, it will form a handy 
and quick reference for those who are concerned with the choice of a suitable gas 
for heat treatment. , 

With the further object of enabling the comparison between such other gases 
'as may be available for the use of any j)artibular works to be quickly made bn 
similar lines, the detailed calculations in regard to the figures given in Tables 80 
and 82 for semi-Mond gas are given below. , « 




Temperature^ of Flue Gases. 
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5 10 15 ZO Z5 50 75 100 

Per, cent, Furnace' Efficiency. 

Fia. 363.— Furnace Utilization Efficiencies of various Industrial Gases. 
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Dbtails op ThebmaIi Oalcolations for the Combustio:^ op Semi-Mond Producer GaS- 

»as Analysis (Dry). Air Vnalyals. 


CO, 

. .. .• 11 per cent. 

0, . . . 

21 j)or cent. 

CO 

. • . 17-5 „ 

N,, ... . 

79 

CH, 

; . . 3-3 „ 

• 

— 

H, 

. .. . 21-5 

Dry air . 

-100 „ ’ 


. 46-7 „ 

H,0 . 

1 


Net heating value ) 

1 1368 cal3./in.’ 



Dry gas at N.T.P. / 

• '( 154 B.T.l’./ft.’ 



Moisture content in gas—1 5 ]icr cent. 



Note .—All the follott'iu,g calculations refer to i)(limtities,]'er m.’ of ilry gas at N.'I'.P 


CaLOOLATION of QI’ANTITIES (aLO KEOUr . D to N.T.P.) AMD AnALYiSIS 9F 'the \aeioos 
PkODUCTS of (.'oJIBrSTIO.V l'0]t TllEOllB'TiClL til.’lYINO (CONDITIONS. I5Y'- TRODOCT 

PuoDuoEK Gas '■ 



ofoju-h 
(‘onstltuciit 
porM.-* Gas 
at N.T.P. 


IM'ixhicts ot CoDibustioiKs in 
M.’ per M.-* (»a«i at N.T.J'. 

Siimm.iry. 

(.'onstitucnt 
of (las. 

\llHlUJlt l)J 
0, roijuinxl 
m M.* 
(N.T.P.) 

CO, 

liaO 

N, 

Gonatitiiont of 
I'fOilucUot 
(‘onfmstion. 


poaltionvo Prothu t.s 
ui roiwhustUui 






Wvt 

Dry. 

CO.. 

0-11 


0-11 



(D., . '. 

0-318 

15-3% 

18-0% 

CO. . 

0-175 

0-0875 

0-175 



N, . . 

1-44'- 

60-8% 

82'-0';.o 

CH, . 

0-033 

0066 

0-033 

0-066 


Total dry 

1-765 



H,. . 

0-215 

0-1075 


0-215 


11,0. . 

•3084 

14-9^!,, 

• • 0 

Nj . 

0-467 




0-467 

'I’olal wet 

2-073 


^ ^ ’ 

H,0 . 

Total 

(POlo 



0-015 






0-201 

0-318 






Min. dry airj ^^^oi 
required for -—1-24 carrying 

0-0124 

■98 

.''ohime of dry air- 1-24 m.'‘ 

combusUpn 1 





, WCl „ 

1-252 

m.-’ 


Total 


0 3084 

1-447 






Practical Coii'UtiiDis. , 


Calculation of volumetric composition of llu(^ gases when the dry gas 
analysi.s is to ahhw 2'5''„ oxygen. 

Total quantity of dry products for theoretical conibu.stion ^l'7Go m.’ 


2'5'’r, exccs.s oxygen correspond to 


2'r) 

21 


11'9^',, exces.s air. 


.'. 1'7C5 in.’will be'88-]‘\, of total volume of ])roducts of combustion. 

^ . 1-765 X100 

Or thi.s volrime- , . ' -2-005 m.-’ 

I 88-1 


L(>s8 COj 
T otal Xj + Oj 
Ia'sh original 
Total excess air 
Carrying 
Add . . 


■318 „■ 

1-687 „ 

0-447 „ 

■240 „ 

0-0024 in.’ HjO. 
0-3084 „ 


Stimnmry. 


i 

M." 

i'ttr CfuL 
Dry. 

CO, 

•318 

15-87 

N., 

1-6.37 

81-63 

0, 

•05 

2-5 

Total 

2-005 


H,0 

0-311 



i 2*316 



Total dry iur»= 1-48 in.^ 
Total wet ftir “ 1-495 m.* 
(at. N.T.P.) 


0-3108 Ill.’ HjO. 


Total . 
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• . . • _ 

Calculation or Theobetioal Flame Tempbbatubb and Fubnaob Effioibnoy* 

FOB Pbaotioal Conditions of Bubnino —continued 

Seat in Flue Gases (see Ordinates on figs. 350 and 351) 


Te.mporaturo '' C. 



2200 

2000 

1800 

JfiOOj 

1400 

, im 

1000 

800 

600 

400 

200 

■318m.“COj ., 

392 

353 

315 

275 

236 

199 

162 

126 

91 

58 

27 

1-687 m.^Nj + Oj 

1330 

1195 

1060 

930 

m5 

680 

560 

443 

328 

216 

106. 

•311m.»HjO . 

332 

290 

250 

214 

182 

1.52 

123 

97 

72 

46 

23 

Total cals. • 

20.54 

1838 

1625 

1419 

1223 

1031 

84« 

666 ■ 

•491 

320 

156 

Per cent of crl* 





• 







orific value 



1 


89''6, 

75*r» 

61-8 

48-7 

3.5-9 

23-4 

11-4 


13G8 - 1223 

Flame tcmperatim'1400’ C. 1-200 x 12'^'! 

k • 

Effect of ueatino Air and (Ias i’revious to Oommustion 


Total heat I-IOG m.’ of.air in cals. ])cr m.-’ dry gas at X.T.P. if ])re-heated to 


10(K> • 

800 

600 1 

400 

200° C. 

, 496 

392 

291 . 1 

191 

92 uais. 

Total heat in 1-015 in.’ gas‘in cals, iicr 

’ ni.’ dry gi-s at N.T.P. if jiro-hjatcd to 

KKM) 

• 

800 

600 

400 

2(K)° C. 

■ 





366 

288 , 

1 212 

139 

68 cals. 

• 

Theoretical Flame Temferatcke if CJas i-re-hkatki) tu^OO’T'. 

and Air to C00‘ 


Potential hca 

t in gas, . * . 

cals. 



iSensiblc 


. . 13i) .. 




, air 

291 „ 

• 

• 


1708 cals. 


Total heat in }irodncta of combustion ar 1800° 0. 1017 cjils. 

2000° (1. 1822 „ 

/ = 1800 -1 200 X -*1976° C. . 

• 205 

• 

In addition to the furnace outlet temperature and the excess air in the flue 
gases, the furnace utilization* efficiency of a producer gas of a given analysis alters 
Tvith the moisture content of the'gas and the degree of pre-heating of the gas and 
air previous to combustion. 

The ^ect varying moisture content in the gas upon the “ theoretical flame 
temperature ” is very visible from the following figures 
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Moisture 
Content 
in G(.s 
Grammes 
per cub. m. 

Gas Dry 
■at N.T.P. 

Saturation 
Teniperature 
of Gas ° C. 

Theoretical Flame Temperatures for Practical Conditions of 
Combustion as per Table 82. 

Producer Gas without llecovery. 

Producer Gas with Recovery. 

Coke Breeze. 

1 Anthracite. 

! 

Bituminous. 

Mond. 

Semi-Mond. 

Low Temp. 

11-97 

13 

1438 

1547 

1604 

1430 

1548 

1606 

34-80 

30 

1428 

L537 

1504 

1420 

1538 

1598 

, 83-38 

45 

1400 

1504 . , 

, 1561 

1396 

li)09 

1568 

196-02 

60 

1326 

1430 

14S7 

1329 

1439 

1.502 

356-41 

70 

1239 

1336 

1394 

1246 

1352 

1422 


Otw'ously the drier the gas the better will ))e the furnace efficiency, hut so long 
as the moisture content docs not exxeed 35 to 40 grammes per cub. in. it will .have 
no appreciable effect upon the efficiency. 



Fio. 354.— Effect of Pbe-heatino of Gas and Air upon Fiame TEMPEBArcBBS. 


.The effect of pre-heating both air and gas to the same temperature is indicated 
by the “ vertical curve ” on fig. 353. Since flue gas exit temperatures of about 
300° C. are required if a good chimney draught is to be maintained, it is clear that 
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• 

pre-heating of the gas and air does not pay for furnaces having exit temperatures 
below, say, 400° C, Further, as it is not economical to pre-heat the air and gas close 
to the flue exit temperatures, the pre-heating curve has been drawn upon the 
assumption that both the air and the gas are pre-heated to a temperature 400° C. below 
that of the flue exit temperature. Where the pre-heating curve intersects the 



2 ^ J 

Cubic Metre^ir per Cubic Metre 6as 

■PiQ. 355 .—Flue Gas Composition Ccrves. 


efficiency curves foi; cold water gas or towns’ gas, we have the required amount of 
pre-heating needed io make jiroducer gas equally efficient to these two gases. Thus, 
at a furnace exit temperature of 580° 0. (i.e.^the jiroducer gas and air being pre¬ 
heated 180“ C.) producer gas will have the same thermal utilization efficiency as 
blue water gas without pre-heat? 

To show tlie effect upon flie theoretical flame temperature of varying dqgrees 
of pre-heating «f either air or producer gas, the curves on fig. 366 have been drawn 
for semi-Mond gas (or anthracite gas). The ordinates represent the theoretical 
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flame temperatures, the’abscissae indicate the gas tenaperature, whilst a series of 
lines indicate the conditions when the air is pre-heated to 200°, 400°, 600°, 800°, 
imd 1000° C. respectively.' 

To enable proper control of the working of furnace.s using a given producer 



Per Cent, COz hi Dry Flue Gas. 

Fio. 356.-X-FLUE Gas X^osses for vakyiku Gomposttion and Temi’ERatcres, 

gas, it is sometimes of advantage to prej)are a flue gas composition curve similar 
to that shown in fig. 355. When the dry flue gas analysis i,s known, or the CO^ 
content is indicated by a recorder, it is at once jwssible to judge the approximate ♦ 
quantity of exce.ss ai^ used as well as the dew point of tbe flue ga.ses. If the heat 
loss in the flue ga.se ,h is tb be obtained for varying flue gas exit temperatures and 
analyses, the curves .shown on fig. 356 will give the re.sult at a glance. 
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Table 83 

CONVERSION TABLES 

LENGTHS 




Jvdgurltlim. 


hogiirlthin. 



1 mil. 

= 0-001 inch . 

S-oooo 

" 1 mm. 

mils. . 

1-.79.71 

-0*0254 mm. 

2-4048 

1 cm. 

= 0-3937 inch . 

1-5951 1 inch 

= 2-54 cm. 

0-4048 

1 metre 

3-28 feet. 

0-5159 1 foot 

-0-3048 metre 

1-4840 

1 kilometre 

- 100.3-0 Yards . 

3-0388 1 v'uTfl 

--0-0009 kilometre 

4-9611 

1 kilometre 

= 0-0214 mile . 

1-7933 1 mik- 

■=l-()093 kilometres 

0-2066 




= 1760 yards , 

3-2455 




-.5280 feet . . ' . 

3-722G 



SU117ACK.S 



1 sq. mm. 

r= 1.500 .sq. mils. , 

3-1903 



1 sq. cm. 

- 0-1 Ou sq. in. . 

1-1903 1 .sq. inch 

--(5-4516 aq. cm. . 

0-8090 

1 8q. metre 

” 10-7(34 sq. fl. . 

1-0319 1 aq. foot 

-0-0929 aq. metre 

2-9080 

1 sq. metre 

~ 1*1$)0 sq. Yils- 

0-0777 1 sq. yai-d 

= 0-8361 sq. metre 

1-9222 

' 1 hectare 

--10,000 sq. metres . 

4-0(XK) 1 iK-rc 

4840 sq. yds. 

3-0848 

1 hectare 

2-471 acres . 

0-3929 1 acre * 

--0*4047 lieetare , 

1-0071 

1 Bq. kilum. 

0*3801 aq. ni. 

1-3807 1 sij. mile 

'=2-59 aq. kilum. . 

0-4133 



VOLUMES 





1 galkin 

- 8 pints. 

<. 

1 cub. cm. 

--0-001 cub. in. . 

2-7853 1 cub. inch • 

■ • 10*387 cub. cm. . 

1-2145 

‘ 1 litre 

- 01 cub. in. 

1-7850 1 cub. inch 

= 0*0164 litre 

2-2145 

1 litre 

= 1*7598 pints . 

0*2454 1 jHiit 

■r ()-,5(i82 litre 

1-7543, 



1 ]>int 

= 20 Iluid ounces . 

1-3010 • 



1 iluid ounce 

28 4 cub. c-m. . 

l-4$35 



1 gallon (hr.) 

l-2(K)9gul. (U.S.) . 

0-0793 



I jiallou (Hr.) 

= ()-l(i05 cub. ft. . 

1-2055 

1 cub. metre 

=220 gallons (Hr.) . 

2-3423 1 gallon (Hr.)' 

0-0045 cub metre . 

5-7/42 

* 


1 gallon (Hr.) 

-- 4*5459 litres 

0-0570 



1 gallon (U.S.) 

3-785 lit iv.s 

0-5781 



1 cub. foot 

0-229 gallons (hr.) . 

0-7944 


. 


=- 7-48 gallons {U.iS.i . 

()-K739 

*1 cub. metre 

= 35-31 cub. It. . 

I-.3479. 

= 0-0283 cull, metiv . 

2-4.520 

1 cab. moire 

= 1*3079 cub. yds. . 

(.)-1166 1 cub. yard 

= 0-7645 cub. metre . 

1-8834 



WEIGHT AND MASS 



* 


1 jMJund 

= 16 ouneea (Av.) . 

1-2041 

1 gmmme 

= 15-432 grains . 

1-1884 1 grain 

--0-0648 gramme . 

2-8115 



1 ]>f)und 

= 7000 grains . 

3-845 

1 kilogram 

2-204(i lbs. . 

0-3433 

= 0-4536 kiiog. 

1-0500 



1 ounce 

10 drams . . , 

1-2041 

1 metric tun 

= 0-9842 ton 

1-9930 'l ton 

= 1-016 metric tuna 

0-0009 




=.2240 lbs. 

3-.350 


' WEIGHT AND LENGTH 

. 


1 kg./metre 

=0-072 lb./fl.' . 

1-8273 1 1 Ib./ft. 

= 1-488 kg'./metre . 

0-1726 

. 

= 2-016 lb./yd. . . 

0-3045 1 1 lb./.vd. 

=0*496 kg./metre . , 

1-09.55 

• 


VOLUME AND MASS 



,1 cub. m./m. ton 

= 35-88cb.ft.'ton(Br.) 

1-5548" j 1 cb. ft./ton (Br.) 

= 0-028 cub. m.Jm. ton. 

2-4452 

1 cub. m.j^g. 

=-16 cub. ft./lu. 

1-2044 1 cub. ft./lb. 

=0*0625 cub. in./kp. , 

2-7950 

1 cub. m./«hort ton 

= 1*12 cb. m./long ton 

0-0492 1 cub. ft./long ton 

=0*893 cb, ft. /sho rt to n 

1.9308 

* 

= 39*6 cb. ft./long ton 

1-5971 

= 0-0253 cb. m./%hort tcifi 

2-4033; 
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CONVERSION TABLES—conKjuier/ 


PRESSURES 










LoK.arithm. 


• 

Logarithm. 

L kilo./sq. metre 

- -2048 Ib./ft.^ 

i-3113 

1 Ib./sq. ft. 

— 4-882 kg./sq. m. 

0-6886 

1 kg./sq. cm. 

--14*22.3 lbs./in.2 

1-1630 

1 Ib./aq. in. 

•■= 0-0703 kg./sq. cm. . 

2-847 


--2048 Ibs./eq. ft. 

•3-3113 

1 Ib./aq. ft. 

0-000488 kg./sq, cm. 

4-6886 

L kg./sq. mm. 

— 0-6348 toil/aq. in. . 

1-8026 

1 ton/sq. in. 

-7 T575 kg./sq. ram. . 

0-1972 

1 atmosphere 

--^0 mm. Hii. 

2-8808 

1 atmosphere 

14-7 Ib 8 ./ 8 (jf. in. 

1-1672 


-1-0333 kg./sq. cm. . 

0-0142, , 






» 

1 Ib./sq. in. 

= 27-7 inches W.G. 

1-4425 

. cm. water 

—10 kg./sq. metre 

l-(KKK) 


-77 2-31 ft. W.G. . . 

0 S6361 

• 



1 inch mercury 

•.1.3-0 inolies W.G. 

1-1335 

1 mm. mcrcurj' 

—*1*30 cm. water 

•1335 , 

• 

♦ 

• 



• 

IVEIGHTS ANM) VOLUMES 



. gm./cubt m. 

= 0-437 grain/eub. ft. 

I-6405 

1 grain/cul>. ft. 

= 2-29 gm./cub. m. 

0-3-598 

. 

ounce/KMK) ft.^ . 

• . • 




[ Ug./cub. m. • 

^•0624 lb./cub. ft. . 

■■-7954 

1 ]b./cub. ft. 

- -10*02 lig./eub. m. 

1-2046 

[ gin./cub. tm. ^ 

-:0-03()1 lb./cub.»ln. . 

• • 

2-.5578 

1 Ib./eub. in. 

27-08 gm./cub. era. . 

1-4421 


ENERGY, WORE 

,, HEAT, TORQUE 


L kilog.-mctrc, ' 

-7-233 ft. Iba, . . 

0-8593 

1 ft. 11). 

~n-]382 kg. m. 

1-1406 


% • 


1 B.Th.U. 

■=778 ft. iba. . . , 

2-8910 

1 kilo-cal. 

3-8(183 B.Th.U. . 

, 0-5986 


•• 0*252 kilo-cal. 

1-4014 


• 42()-9 kg. metres . 

2-6303 


=0-293 watt-hou!‘ 

1-4669 


-3088 ft. lbs. . -. 

3-4896 




1 kS. hour 

3412 B.Th.U. . . 

3-5331 

1 li.p. hour 

— 746 watt-hours . 

2-8725 

• 

-8(K) Ifllo-eaU . 

2-9344 


=254r>B.Th.U. . . 

3-4066 


••• 1-341 h.p. hours 

0-1274 


= 641^ kilu-cals. 

2-8070 

L metric h.p. hour 

77730 watt-hours 

2-8065 

1 h.p. 

“33.000 ft. Ibs./min. . 

4-5185 

• 

()32-4 cals. 

' 2-8010 


• 



-fii kg. ni./sec. . 

f 

I-8750 


• 




VK].OtTTIE.S 

• 


1 metre/aec. 

- 19fi-85 ft./min. 

2-2941 

1 foot per see. 

18*288 m./min. . 

1-2622 


■=2-237 milea/hr. 

• 0-349H 

• 

1 nJile pel hr. 

■=0-447 m./see. 

• 

I-G503. 



ACCELERATIONS ’ 

• 

• 


1 cra./aeo./see. 

“ 0-0328 ft./.see,' 

2-5159 

' ft./sec.' 

= 3()-48 cm./see.” . 

1-4840 

jfravity 

= 98()-(> cm./see.- 

2-99;5 

(Uuvity 

-32-1717 ft./sec.= . 

1-5075 


MISCELLANEOUS 


'i“C. = (- + 32)" Fall*. . 

I cal./kg. =. 1-8 B.Tl?.U./lb. . ,.. 

100-als./ni.“ =ll-236 B.Th.U./£t.L 

1° Twaddcll =91ipcific gravity of wa t<’r+ jJoUi 

Igal. of wator(Br.) = 10 Ibe. 


¥. 

1 R.Th.U.'lb. 

1 B.Th.U./ft.-'' 
specific gravity of 


|(N-32)x5I„ 
= 1 ”-1. - J 

-O'.oAof) cal./kg. 
8-SS)8 cals./ni.“ 
rater. 


C. 


I-7I47 

0-9493 


I oub. metre/hr. =0-5886 ft.’/min. 
I eub. metrv/se*. = 21£4 ft.’/mm. . 


,\*UUME ANiT time 


1-7698 

1 

= 1-698 cub. m. 4iour 

. 1 tf-2299 

3-3271 

1 ft.-'^/rain. 

= 0‘(X‘H)47 cub. m./sec. 

4-6729 





INDEX 


Ach>[tv, tcfrt. for, 470 
Adams, 10, 17f 21 
Aik, adpiifi.sicMi to gas, 280, 427 
coinpositjon of, 8, 77, 428 
dyusity of, 428* 
excess ijv^urnaces, 507, 524 
filter, 412 

heat ill saturated, 1180 
maelwnea for handling, 430-445 
producer g.Ls»2, 27 
pump, 407 • 

reactions with carltim, 7 
aaturattng, 209 
Hpeeitio lieat of, 508 
AP. Saturatiuk Templuatuiie— 
aut^imatic control of,^r,S, 2i0 
definition of, 209 

offoot on gas comp 'sition, 32 . ^ 

Atr f^ATUKAToH, l»ypr(i|lu(:l planf, .J5 
general, 204-208 • ^ 

Lymn’s, 204 , 

Smith Gas Kng. Coy., 200 
thrce-alago cooler and, 418 
using fuel as, 418 ^ 

using jacki't water, 248 
Air and Stp:\m Mixture, heat in, 05 
regulating for vaporizers, 255, 258, 200 
superheated, 273 
table for saturated, 270 
temi)crature of, 209-273 
thermostat control of, 267, 273 
Air Volume for combustion of gases— 
theoretical, 500 ^ 

practical, 615 

for gasification, theoretical, 77, 78 
practical, 428 

Akkrlund, down-draught producer, 317 
spray washer, 391 

Alkalies, in ash, 120 • 

Alloembin e Vbro as unosq esellsch akt— 
gas cleaning plant, 418 
tar recovery producer, 307 * 

Altitude, effect of, 429 
Alumina in 126 • 
in firebricks, 190 


Amwonia, concentration in gas, 85, 404, 413 
conservation of, 93 
decomposition rate, 85 
eijuilibrium, 84 
recovery chart, 94 
recovery eflicieney in producer, 94 
in plant, 405 
solubility coefficient, 413 

Ammonia Abkoiuikr, corrosion of, 400 
efficiency of, 405 
material for, 405 

Ammonia Absorption, by calcium suljffiate, 
415 

jby carbon dioxide, 414 

by chlormg, 414 

as liquor, 413 ^ 

as neutral sulphate, 411 

by nitric acid, 414 • 

by scrubbing, 412. 414 * 

by Hulj)huretted liydn)gcTi, 422-425 

by suljihuric acid, 404 

Lymii’s washer for, 400 * 

Mond’s ))rocess fpr, 2fft), 404, 414 
IVSoore's plant for, 412 
, Power-Gas jilant for, 405 

Tiiysscn’s s^tuimtor for, 411, 412 
I Ammonia Formation, Bone ai»i Wheeler on, 91 
effect of ash ^poii, 87 
effect of OOj upon, 87 
effect of distillation temperature upon, 82 
effect of distillation time upon, 83, 88, 92 
effect of fuel nature u]ion, 80, 87 
effect of Ifydrogeii upon, 88 
effect of lime upon, 93 • 
effect of nitrogen 88 

effect of steam, 86, 91 • 
effect of tar yield, 82 
beat l^BS duo to, GO 
in low temperature producer, 92 
nrincijdes of, 79-95 
raf? of, 89 

Ammonia Recovery Producer, Crossley, 286 t 
Duff, 284 

for brown coal, 287 
for lignite, 288 
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AMMpNiA Recovery Producer — conld. 

for peat» 289 
. general, 279-297 
Lymli, 285 
Mond, 280, 282- • 

Moore, 291 

PowcT-Oas Corporation, 294 
Young & Beilby, 280 
Ammonia 'L'ests, for, in fuel, 462 
in gas, 408 
in Bulphatc, 470 
Ammonidai, chloride, 414 
sulphate. See SuLriiATK 
Amsler, producer house, 355 
sawdust filter, .387 
self-vaporizing producer, 258 
Anauysis of by-products, 470, 471 * , 

fuels, 4(i(t-463 * 

gas, 403-470 

Anthracitk, analysis (tyi)ical), 68 
bulk weight, 211 
gasilieaUun, rate of, 39, 41 
nitrogen in, 79 
sulphur in, J15 

ANTHinciTTi Cas PLANT, Coolers and eleaners, 
382-390 

producers (self-vaporizing), 255-204 
suction type. Sac hluunoN 
water consumption, 379 
working costs, 478 
Antitulsator, 449 

Ari*i.ERY CoMPA.NV, Bentley fuel agitator, 234 
Bentley meehanieal feed-, 220 
Kerpely producer, 171 
Area of iiues, 309 
grate, 37, 167 
inuiiis, 369 

producer Jd<‘finition of), 37, 38 
Aunkmann, 307 , 

Auranuement of gas produeew, 352-366 
A.sukstos (valve), 372 
Asr, analysis, 121, 124, 462 

catalytic efleet of, 19, 23, 24 * » 

I’omjiositioii of, 4 17-127 
effect of alkalies in, 120 
effeet of alumina in, 126 
effect of iron in, 119 
effect of lime in, 120 
effect of silica in, *126 
effect of sulphur in fuel on, 115, 119 
effect on ammonia ^'^ield, 87 
effect on gasitication rate, 42 
effect on gas quality, 7.5 
cffeiit on thermal efficiency, 54 
elevator, 188 
handling plant, .352-366 
* melting ]»(>int of, 118 
nlough, 173 

reciprocating discharge, 180 
' removal, 191, 237, 241 
screw, 168 
shovel, 170, 237, 241 


Ash— rontd. 
in tar, 470 

Ashes (producer), carbon in, 55 
sensible heat iib 
testing, 462 

Ashing, control of, 475 
doors, 152 

effeet on gas quality, 32 
hand, 149-168, 47.5 
mechanical, 168-191, 237, 475 
in traction jiroduccr, 343, 345 
Asi'jkatok (gas), 467 

Bag (gas), 449 

Balanced (reactions). »S’c'e HiivHKsnjLE 
Ball (pokt- hule), 214 ' 

Bamau, fuel iKtjqxM', 206 
grate, fan-shaped, 1S3 
high prcasuiv, 18S 
Bantlin, 96 

Bah(iM':tkic (pressure^ 429 
Bahtu, grate drive, 190 
mechanical gmte, 181 
Beaudmom:, 350, 492 
Bkilby, 86,r2S0 

BEi.L(fuel feeding), effect on fuel distribution, 203 
Mond pioduccr, 283 
\cgetabl(‘ nfuse ju^diu-ch 32<j 
Bknj>i:h.\: I’KAEMHs, 277 
Jil.NSON, J02 * 

Bentley, m<‘chanical fuel agitator, 234 
mechanical fml feed, 220 
Benzene (]tro]icrift>s of), V>o6 
Bemwick. 294 
Bildt (iiicd}, 2J7 
Bischoe, gas producer, 3,450 
rcfractorv <'t»efticient. 125, fUo 
Bin MiNt'CH ('o\L, analyses (ixpical) of, 68, 462 
bulk weight, 211 
cleaning gas from, .39(U403 
gasidcation rate of. 39, 40, 41 i 

nitrogen in, 79 

suction producer for, 31.5, 320 
Kul})hur in, 115 
tar yield from, 112, 114 
testing of, 4()1 

^ water for eo(»ling gas from, 379 
Blast, air and steam. See Aik 
dry, 27, 29, 135-145 
Blast FfKNA 4 'E, iirodueers, 135-145 
slag, 121 

Blizard & Mallocii„322 
BLOfTXNO l^AI'ER (tr'S^), 469 
Blowers, centrifugal, 435-441 
jet, 430-435 
positive, '441-445 

positive V. centrifugal, 445, 440, 448 
lYguIgtion of, 445-449 ^ 

Bodenstkin, 86 
Boo Iron (ons), 423 
Bok.eu, exhaust gas, 268, 488 
gas-tired, 489, 490 
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Boilkr PnoDHOEK, Koppcrs-Kerpely, 253 
JVlanBchka, 249 
* Boilino Pan (gas fired;, 5()3 
Bone on, arrttnonia yield, 91 
cupola }m)dueer, l.'lft 
^ fuflil^ity of ash, 121 

steam in gas })r<»du( Ofs, 32 
Bonecouht Boilkk, 490 
Boudouakd, 10, 14 
Boubuouu, 335 
Bbaittioam, 139 
Breathino, ^at, 

BRENNSTOEKVKR(iA.SU.NG A.-U. f.— ’ * ' 

brown eoal gasification, 417 
reciprocating ash discharge, 18(3 
tar rvcovory iwoducer, 300, 307 * 

„ plant, 417 " 

Breuer, 82 
Bkick Kiln •49!) 

Brick* design of, 192-198 
^Irying of, 47:i. 
of gas mams, 3()0-368 
ropoh.t'Jftg of,-^78 
for traction producers, 341 
BlUTlSII KnilNAi’ES, 1/M>., 501 • , 

BrooIcs Pu' .ior'Kk, 108 
Brown (‘o^i..*l)ul)» weiglit^2'll 
gasification rate, 

gasifi(;ation u'suKs. 287, 3()(i, 307, 321', 330 
mlrogcn in, 79 
9 sulphur in, 11.7 
• tar yield, 103 
Bh{*vn (.‘o\i, (Umioc\tion - 
in hy-produel rcTovei.v producer. 287 
dyuble zone jirod.jccr, 321 • • 

low temperatur(itai*pn>duucr, 300. .307 
Bryan Donkin, 447 * 

Bulk wiMght of fii<‘Is, 211 • 

Bunker fuel, 352-3()() 

Burkmkimkr, 421 

Burnki^, gas, 489 f 

lU'KNiNO (lAKKs, general, .50.7-524 
in ])r<Kluecr, 9, 427 
in Puitsch jirodueer. 315 
ill Synwusi* producer, 314 
Burning out, 37() 

Bypass Valve, 448 

By-product llEUovERy, ammonia (theory of), 
79-95 

gas produeei-a, 279-313 • 

gas treating plant, 403-42.7 

liquid slag producer, 148% 308 ^ 

low tenn>eraturo gasitieaiion v. distillation, 312 

plant y. non-rccovory, 311 

plant, working costs, 480 

plant tests, 4(38-471 * 

sulphur (theory of), 115, 116 • 

tar (theory of), 94-414 

Oaking, effee^on gasification rate, 40, 224, 334 
tendency, judging, *462 
Calcium Sulphate, 415 


Calohipic Value. See Heating Value 
Caloidmktkr (gas), 467 
Cambridge, down'-draught jiroducer, 317 
wood-log producer, 212 • 

Camden Iron Works— • * 

duplex graUi producer, ^63 
mechanical fuel feed, 223 
Taylor jiroduecr, 108 
Wood, 11. 1)., producer, 243 
Carbon, in ashes, 55, 462 
balance, 459 

free (in tar), 470 * 

heat of reactions, 7 
heating value, 8 
Carbun Dioxidj:-'- 

effect on ammonia scrubbing, 414 
• eni'^ithei’inal agent, 25 
'formation of, from air, 8, 9 
from steam, 16, 19 
heat of formation, 7 
solubility eo(*fliei(‘nt, 413 
sfieeitie heat, 62, 508 
test for, in gas, 405 

Carbonization (low tA*mperature) r'. gasification 
(low temperature), 312 
Carbon Mononide, formation of, fi^om air, 8 
from COj, II, 13 
from steam, 16, 19, 21 
heating value, 72, 506 
ignition temperature, 488 
j)rojKTti(‘s, 506 
s))eeili(? heat, 62, 508 
test for, 466 • 

C\niiVKIZlN(J (stove), 501 
Cascade (washer), Dowson ^ Mason,*191 
hymn, 393 
lluslon, 392 

Smith, 309 , 

W ells, 392 , 

Casing (pro<lueery, design of, 192, 198-202 
ualer jacketed, 2p) 

(’ellulosk (distillation), 96 
Centiml, g.m oiftlct, 209. 334 
grate jirodi^'ers, 160-163 * 

Centuieugal fan, 435-441 
r. eimtnfugal blower, 43.5 
r. positive blower, 445, 446, 448 
gas washers, 392-398, 405, 420 
Centrifui^, suliihatc, 405, 407 
tar, 405, 41.7 

CUADWIUK, 93 ^ • 

CiupMAN, erown (producer), 195 
floating agitator, 229 
fuel ^ed, 221 
jet Mower, 433 
Charcoal, bulk weight, 211 
cooling plant, 382 
reduction mte of CO^, 12 
of steam, 17 

traction jjroducers, use in, 341 
(hiARUiNG Devices, down-draught producers, 317 
hand (wee Hopper), 204-^13 
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Char«ing Devices— ronid. 
mechanical^ 216-223 

• rotary bunker, 357 ' . 

’ travefling bunker, 357 

vegetable refuse, 326-366 
Chlokinb, absorbing ammonia, 414 
. in gas, 469 
CSEISTIE, 80-83 
Chrystal, 411 
ClNFIBLD, 102 

ClRCUMFEEENTIAL, Speed, 397 

• grate producers, 158-1^ 

Cleaning, electric precipitator, 402 

flues, 355, 368, 376 . 

heat loss due to cleaning water 60 

means for, 376 

pressure during, 427 

valves, 450 

Cleaning Plant for— 
by-product producer, 403-425 
gas fn)m bituminous fuels, 390-r»03 
traction produccis, 341, 344, 31,7 
Clement (Adams & Haskins)—■ 
on COg rcducition, lU 
on ateam reduction, 17, 21 
Clinkek Formation, olTect of using flue gaacs, 276 
general, 42, 117 

influence of ash components, 119-123 
Closed Hearth, 149 
Coal. iS'ee Bituminous 
bulk weight, 21 i 
handling and storage, 3o2'366 
testing, 462 

CoRU, on a^ninunia. 83, 88 
on hydn>gen aui])hHle extraction. 425 
on hydrogen sulphide formation, 116 
Coke, breeze, ballast, 1133 
bulk weight, 211 
cooling gas from, 3H3 
dust erosion, 375 ‘ 

filling, 388 

gasification rate of, 39, 4(1 
results of, 251^ 
nitrogen in, 79-84 
reduction rate of over, 12 
of steam over, 17 
sulphur in, IIG 

Cold Gas v. hot gas, 311, 312, 367, 4iiD, .504 
dryness of, 403 
(/OLOUR (flulphat(0, 409 
Combustion of Gas, eom^jarjsun, 512-519 
general, 505-524 
in produi-er, 9, 427 
temperature, 509 

time, 509, 512 ‘ 

Concrete Producer, 201 
Condenser, jet, 405 
kAux, 414 
Qonstam, 123 

Control Tests for by-products, 470 
fuels, 460-463 
' gas, 403-468 


CoN'i'iuJL Tests— conld. 
imjjui'ities in gas, 468-469 
moisture in air, 273,469 
in gas, 469 • 

CoNTROLUNO blast from jet blowers, 430 
re(5ords, 476 r* 

steam and air mixtun*, 256, 258, 260, $73 
Convection, beat losw^a, 57 
^'oNYKVi;j(j Plant, 352-366 
Cooling, O'uw ; 

direct v. indirect methods, 377 
rffect upt)n volume, 429 
heat abstracted wlieii, 380 
reasons for. 3t>7, 403 
theory of, 377-381 ^ 

wall r consumption, 378, 379 
Plant • 

bituminous fuels wu Washers), 31>0-‘Hi 3 
by-product. tD3-425 

CO,MUU. 388 

t'rohslcv, 384 
Dowsoji, 3H2. 385 
Galush:’, 3H9 

marine }u*o<lucoi'. 351, 352 
nalionapgjw erngine, 3S2 
operation of, 476 
Power-Gas Corporation, 385 
Hiiarp Basset, 384 * ,, 

sniuil ’producers, 338 
tliree-stage cooler and saturator, 418 
traction jiroducer, 344, 347 
i Surfiu'f-: 

w'ater jackets, 248 

IVaier: 

fronrgas er-gines, 489 
Imat in, 403 
on board ship, 349 
quan'i'ity of, 379 
tem])craturc of, 378 
Copper Furnace, 494 
CoHRosfbN, of ammonia absorber, 405 
in by-product plant, 406 
in evaporator, 407 
from exhaust gases, 208 
in Marisehka producer, 252 
,in w’ater jackets, 249 
('o.STs, operating, 478-483 
Cottrell, electric cleaning, 402 
Critical Pressure (orifice), 434 
(’ROSSLEVr BROfHERS— 
ammonia recovery producer, 285 
futfi hopjKT, 208 
open hearth grate, 1'59 
jKiat producer, 330 
8elf-va])orizing producer, 261 
suction gas plant, 384 
vegcfvable refuse producer, 327 
Cross Section of producer^ 38, 168, 192 
Chow'n Bricks, 194 
CiiuciBLfi Furnace, 364 
Cupola Producer, 136 
Cyclone Dust Catcher, 375 
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3ampeb, sand, 371 
^.^VIDSON, 438 
Dawson ^^oducbr, 162 
Dbooupositi^n of ammonia, 85 
of carbon dioxide, 9, ,22 
of stem (in by-product producer), 91 
(laooratoiy teats), 16, 22 
-(worka tests), 32, 36 
Definition of furnace efficiency, 516 
of.N.T.P., 71, 269, 428 
of producer area, 37, 38 
of producer effi^Tiency, 47 
of saturation temperature, 269 
Deformation Range, ash, 118 
•Dehydrator, tar, 405, 415 
Density of Jas, ^ir, 428 • 

effect on gas distribution, 451 • 

effort on gas metering, 471 
effect on gts pressure, 437 
Depth Fuel Bed, control of, -175 
.effort of furl grading, 39 
effect on gas quality, 14, 32, 35. 72. 75 
effect 'HI gag^ification rate, 39 . 
for peal' gasification, 2-S9 • 

for Muse gasification, 323 , 

for •tract i- n producers, 34! 

Deutsche CcTMPAjiY, 299 

Dbutz, drying hU) 503 * 
dwarf producer, !l38 , 

gas washing fan, 397 
^ mechanical grate, 183 
• peat producer, 329 
ratary grate, 329, 338 • 

spray washer. 391 

Dew Point, of gas a (table). 27(^ , • 

of i)roducta of comliiTHtion, 51(1 
Diametual (luAT?: Producers, ir>158 
Diaphragm, governor, 448 « 

Diffu-ser, 435, 440 

Dimensions of Produckhs, central grate, 163 
duplex grate, 164 <'■ 

liquid slag, 140 
Taylor, 169 

Direct r. indirect gas cooling, 377, 404 
Disc Valve, 309 
Disinfection, prtjdueer gas. 338 
Disintegrators, gas, 417-420 • 

Distillation, composition of distillation gas, 20 
exothermal heat of, 48, G5, 310, 462 
gas, heating value, 26 • 

previous to gasification, 297-311 
products from various ^jicls, 96-107 
by sensible heat, 310 , 
test for fuels, 460, 462 
Distribution Gas, 450-455 
Dixon, 361 
Doloh. 103 

Double-zone pRODtrcERs— 

Canadian Dept. Minos on, 32i 
Dowson & Mason, 320 
Pintsch, 380 • 

Westinghouse, 261 


Down-draught Producer, Akerlund, 317 
Cambridge, 21?, 317 
cleaning gas from* 391 

• Femald on, 318 * . 

V. up-draught, 314 . . 

Dowson, J. E., 3, 27, 282 
Dowson & Mason, cascade washer, 391 
double zone producer, 319 
Duff mechanical poker, 233 
recovery producer, 284 
Moore recovery producer, 291 
self-vaporizing producer, 265 
suction gas plant, 385 » 

Drakenbitroh, 350 

Drive, for mechanical fud fueda, 222, 235 
for mechanical grates, 174, 180, 183, 189 
^ for, mechanical pokers, 228, 229, 240, 242, 
» 245 

Dry Bottom Producer, 149 
Dry Scrubber, Amsler, 387 
Dowson & Mason, 385 
(Jalusha, 389 
muU'rirtl for, 396 
National gas engine. 305 
l^ower-Gas Corporation, 385, .396 
Ruston, 387 
Shar])-BHSHet, 384 
velocity in, 389 

Drying, of moist fuels, 307, 417 
of peat, 289 

• of sulphate, 405, 408, 409 
Drying Stove, 503 

Duff, ammonia reci^’ory producer, 284 
grate, 155 

mechanical poker, 233 
Dunn, 123 

Duplex, blast (Hughes), 239 
(Kerpely), 171 
grate ])roducers, 163-166 
Dust, analysis, y3, 376 
an by-products, 404 
in gas, 53, 252, 374, 376 
test forj 469 

loss (prevention of), 144, 3M 
(sawduaf producer), 323 
(thermal), 53 
(traction producer), 343 
removal, 363, 476 
settling in mains, 369 • 

spccifie^ravity of, 370 
value in, 374 • 

washer, 404 • 

washing, 394 

Dust Separators, erosion by coke, 375 
Paier (traction), 347 
principles of, 374 
^llehmann producer, 144 
Smith (traction), 345 
velocity in, 376 

Dusty Fuels, Bourcoud producer, 335 
cleaning gas from, 390-403, 427 
Pintsch producer, 334 
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Dynamic Equilibrium, of ammonia, 84 
'of carbon and oxidcn, 9 
and Hteam, 15 
of methane, 2li 

Ebelmer, 3, 27, 133 
Efficiency, of ammonia absorption, 405 
'of ammonia formation, 91. 94 
of centrifugal fans, 438 
of dust (dry) removal. 375 
of furnaces, 512, 510 
of ^as engine, 487-'i89 
'of gas tnrhiiu‘, 493 * 

of'gas-lired boiler, 490 
of lES formation, lid 
of }l 2 ‘S removal, 424 
of positive blnwcr. 442 
of suj)erheater, 283 
of tar formation, 49, 111 
of tar removal, 395, 398 
tliermal, definition of, 47 
of vajiorizers. 258, 2(53 
Ehuhahdt & Seumek- 
arrangeinont (d producers, 394 
boiling pan, gas-flrod, 503 
mechanical feed producer, 219 
mechanical grate producer, 179 
tar recovery jiroducer, 299 
Electkic, gas cleaning, 402 
Elevators, fuel, 352-399 
Kmi’TYINO, producer, 477 
Emulsion, tar, 397, 405, 415 
Endothermal Acjents, from Hnie kiln, 499 
products of combustion, cfTeet of. 24 
plant using, 273-279 
steam. See Steam 
Engine, gas, general, 487-489 
marine, 348-352 
using cooling water from, 489 
using exhaust gas from, 298, 4S8 
Equiubrium (’onstant, ammonia, 85 
• carbon and oxides, 10 

and steam, 19 ' • 

Equivalent, heat f^om gases, 518 ^ 
pipe length, 451 

Erosion, in })y-pn)<luct plant, 409 
of coke dust, 375 
Ethylene, 25, 72, 509 
Euteotk' Mixtures, ilH, 120, 199 
Evaporator, vacuum, 405, 407 
Exhaust, boiler, 298, 4NS 
Exothermal, distillation hcat,'^48, 310, 492 
Expansion Coefficient, fireclay, 197 
Explosion, during cleaning, 427, 478 
door, 371, 450 
due to flow reversal, 450 
safeguards, 474, 478 
during starting, 474, 477 

Eynon-Kvans, 432 

• 

Fan (centrifugal), Davidson, 438 
^Tlcflnition of, 435 


Fan (centrifugal)— conld. 
diffuser, 435, 439 
imjiellers, 435, 436 
* Keith, Blacknpan, 439 
overloading, 439 • . 

power of, 438 
speed, effect of, 438 
test results, 438-440 
V. ])ositive blower, 445, 44t), 
washing, gas, 392-398, 420, 427, 438 
Faiup. 19 

FeKDINO of PROm'CEK— 

' 'hand (-‘•■cp aLw HoprEiO, 202-216 
meclianical, 219-223, 235. 343 
traction, 343, 347 
Feld, 424 • 

'h'ERNALD Oil cooling water, 379 

on (lowii-dnnigiit r. u])-draught, 318 
Hkrric Hydroxide, sludge, 423 ' 

Fichet, 135 , • 

Field, 1?9, 123 
Fieldneh, 118, 119 
FilJAN(i, scrubber, coke,’^88 ^ 

iron, 389 ' 
pebbles, 347, 389 
sawdust, 388, 389 
stoneware, 405 
wood, 329, 391 
Filter, achl siiray, 405 
box. 385-389 
dust, 345 
glass wool, 3it9 
rotary, 420 ‘ 

screw plug, 400 

Fireb-ricKo producer, 102-198, 341 
quality, 103 * 

Fireclay, 19^, 199 
Fischer, Uif), 110 
Flame, radiative ])ower of, 509 
veiocity <jf, 505. 50(5 

I Flame TwairERATi re, dofiniti<»n of theoretical, 509 
effe<-l of imusture in gas, 521 
effect of prc-hcat, 522 
F..AT (Irate PRODrcEHs, 150-152 
Flinn, Drkffein, cleaning bituminous gas, 400 
mechanical grate, 183 
tar extractor, 401 
Flues, underground, 398 
Forge, furnace, 499 
Foster, 451 r 
Frank, 113 

Fkkvtag-M f.tzt.er, 420. 

Fcel, analysis of various, 68, 492 
bell, 203, 283, 329 
charge, capacity of, 202, 211 
distribution*, 202, 200, 219, 223 
feeding and stirring, general, 246 
fluatingyagitator, 229, 233 i, 
grading. Sec Grading 
handling', 352-366 
leveller (Morgan), 240 
nitrogen content ic, 79 
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Fuel — contd. 
storage^ 352-306 
sulphur content in, 110 
testa, 460-49B 

uaed for producer gas^manufaoture, 4, 325 
» weigljt bulk,* 211 

Fuel Bi' >, depth {wc. Depth), 14, 32, 35, 39 
reKistanee, 203, 323 333, 426 
temperatures, 28, 31 

Fuel* Nature, Effect upon, animojAa yield, 
80, 81 

CO formatiun, 12, 14 

gas quality, 32, 70 * • • 

gaailicath)!! rate, 41 

nietlianc {(^’ination, 22 

afeatn deeomp<isition, 19 • , 

tar yield, 90-107 * 

Furnace, toiling {)an, 503 

brii^k kiln, ^99 * 

earlni^izing, 501 

copper,*494 « • 

tTUfuble. 354 • 
drying r^^ove ^13 

ellicieucy, 512 * 

(‘hart, 519 • 

furge, 499 * 

glaas, lRyk,*J)ot, 'M)5 * • 

lead, 495 , ' * 

linu* Ijiln, 499 f 

muffle, 497 

• l)late, 503 

• pressure loss in seud-grf ■», 427 

r(^t'Uperative, 497, 4!f8 * 

rcgenerati\e. 49.5, 49*< 

rytary, 500 » « • 

small. 504 , • 

tool. 499 , 0 

Fr.sisc 'ruMPEKATi’UE, ash, det('rnunj\4ioii (»f, 119 
effpct on gas quality, 75 

Oalusiia, gas eleaning. 389 • 

marine jirodueer, 352 • 

steam raising. 274 
Oas, analysis, 403-407 
aiiti])ulsat(ti*. 449 
bag. 449 

by-pass, 448 • 

ealnrirncb'r, 407 

eleaning (w« Clkaninc)* 307-421 
cooling (.sre Cooling), 307-421 • 
direct e. indirect, 377 
density, 428 « 

distribution, 450-450 • * 

drying. *S’ee Dhyinu 
engine, 487-489 

filter. See Filter • 

bring v. coal firing, 489 • 

governor, 447-449» ^ 

green, burning, 314-317 

heating vj^Jue, 72, 506 

holder, 446 • 

hot u. cold, 311, 312, 367, 490, 504 


Gas— contd. 

leakages, 59, 286, 427, 499 
mains. See Mai^.s 
metering, 471, 472 • 
outlet pipe, central, 209 ^ . 

outlet kimperature, 01, 74 
pipe seal, 383 
piping, 450-450 
])re8auro gauge, 449, 472 
pre.Hsure, governing, 447-449 
properties, 500 
pump, 490-492 , 

quality (see (Quality), 30-70 
quantity, 70-78, 429 
for distilling fuels, 310 • 
for testing, -#08 
^ saturating, 378 
'^^aturation temperature, 209, 274 
senibbing. See Scrubber 
specific heat, 01, 508 
k'sting, 407-471 
turbine, 492-494 
valve, 309, 450 

velocity. <S’ec Velocity , 

volume, 78, 429 
washing. See Wa.shing 

Ga-s Producer and Knginekhino Corporation, 
274, 352 

Gas£.s, industrial, analysis uf, 513 
e(]uivalent volumes in furnaces, 518 
projjcrties of, 506 

(iASiri(’4TioN,low'tonip('rature,e. carbonization,312 
(iAsiFiUATioN JIate, ash, cflect of, 42, 117 
BeiJ, eifeet of, 203 
charts, 45, 46 , 

definition of, 37 • 

<lo\vn draught producer, 318 
' dusty fuels, 334 

efioct cjf dc])th, 39 • 

efTect of distril^utimf, 203, 210 
grading, efieet of, Ib). 40 
load factor, 38, 4Tt 

inechanioal gsate ])roducer (Hilger), 181 
moisture, effect of, 41 • 

nature of ffiel, efTect of, 40 
slagging producers, 141, 146 
traction producers, 341, 343 
Gauge, pressure, 449, 472 
Gay-Lussac, law of, 42f» ^ 

George Mechanical Feed, 219 
Georgs-Mahienhuette fEODUCER, 27, 140, 142 
Gtlmokr, 99 • 

Glass, furnace, 495 
-wool filter, 399 
Gluu/, 82, 110 
GokI'Z, grate scraper, 182 
^star-grate, 180 

ftcain-blown pokehole, 215 
Governor, pressure, Bryan-Donkin, 447 
diaphragm, 448 
ln>t gas, 449 
Pintseh, 448 
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Gradinq of Fuel, determination of, 460 
effect upon dust loss, 53, 144 . 
effect upon fuel depth,.39 . 

effect upon gasificjation rate, 40 
• Grate, area, 37, 1-67 

central grate producers, 100-163 
circumferential grate producers. 158-160 
■ design, 167 

diametrical grate producers, 15.5-108 
drive, 174, 180, 183, 189 
duplex grate ))roducer8, 163-106, 236 
flat grate producers, 150-152, 343, 345 
' gratelesa producers, 1^6-107, 186, 332 
high pressure, 187 
Kerpely, 171 

mechanical grate ])roducers, 168-101 
removable (Deutz). 329, 338 , 

step grate producers, 153-155 * 

Gray, 104 
Grouven, 86 

Gwosnz, on liquid slag producers, 308 
on steam reduction, 19 
on Tait gas producer, 275 
Gypsum, 415 

Haber, 84 

Hagan Producer, 157 
house, 359, 360 
Haorr & Weidmann, 420 
Hahn, 16 
Hall, 118, 119 
Hand, ashing, 149-168 
feeding, 203-213 , 

poking, 213-216, 2*24. 475 
Harrikh, l(h 
Harvard, 195, 197 ' . 

Haski;?8 (('lbment, Adams &), 10, 17 
Hausdino, 98 

Hearth, opeii v. closed, 149 
Heat, ccncentratiou on combustion, 505, 5(i6 
of distillation, 48, 65, 310, 462 
. in products of combustion, i>07 
in saturated gas, 378-381 
for sul])hatc evaporation, 409 
from vaporiser, 258, 21)3 
in wokr from air saturator, 265 
in toater from gas cooling, 264, 405 
in loaier from producer jacket, 59, 247 
Heat Condfctivity, f)i firebricks, 197 
of gas cooling, direct f. indirect, 377, 
in superheaters, 283 r , 

Heat I..oss in ashes, 55 ^ 

in furnaces, 519, 524 
in producer, ^ee Therm Efficiency 
in tar recovery producers, 303 \ 

Heaxing Surface, vaporizers, 262 
Heating Value, ammonia, 60 ^ 

carbon, 7, 8 * 

determination, 467 
distillation gases, 26 
^fuel, definition of, 47 
vofious, 462 


Heating Value— contd, 
gases, 71, 606 
hydrocarbons, 70, 467 
producer gas.. -See Quality of Gas 
sulphuretted hydrogen, 60 
tar, 60, 111 

Heller Producer, 166 
Hempkl, 463 

Hermansen, crucible furnace, .354 
onamebing muffle, 497 
flat grate juoducer, 150 
glass pot, 497 
'■ 'Mime kiln, 498 
step grate producer, 154 
Herrmanns, 144 
Heuuty,,13o 

''Hilukr, fui^l hopjicr, 206 
mechanical grutc, 179 
Hoffmann Manufacturino (50MrAi.Y- 
iog sheet, 476 
Lymn.plant, 406 
Holdokn and Henning, 01 
Hoi.der, gas, 446- ‘ 

HOLLiNSHKAiJ, 93 
UOLZAPKEL, 350 
Holzwarth, 492 
Hopper, Batnag, 200 
Gambridge, 212 ' 

double valve, 204 
liilger. 206 
Kerjudy, 207 
Parker, 347 
Pierson, 209 ' 

rotary, 207, 208 
.Shu,V]>-BpH8et, r'J7 
aliovel fed, 2U5 
Hlein, 210 *, 

Vulcan, 207 
Wells, 213 
wood. 212 

Hot GAs,«handIing, 367-377 
])ressure g<»vernor, 449 
■tK cold, 311, 312, 367, 490, 504 
Housing, gas producers, 352-366 
Hudler, 276 

Hughes, mechanical feed, 222 
ificchaiiical ])oker, 225, 237 
Humphrey, H. A., on air saturation, 3t 
on gas distribution, 455 
on plate vaivQ 373 
on pump, 490-492 
HiTNTiNO, of governor, 449 
Huth & Roettger— , 

duplex grate producer, 163 
fuel bed lifter, 182 
HydrocabboAs, 70, 464, 467 
HYDROQpN, determination of, 466 
formatiQU of, from steam, Iff, 19, 20 
from volatile matter, 25 
heating value, 72, 600 
ignition temperature, 488 ^ 
nascent, 88, 90 
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Hydeog kn— contd. 

^properties of, on combustion, 606 
specifio heat, 62 

sulphuretUd. See Sulphuretted • 

Ignition Temperature, 488, 506 
" ImpeiTeb, fan, 435 
Imeurities in Gas, test fur, 468-470 
Indirfx'T Gas Cooling, v. direct, 377, 404 
Moore’s plant, 412 • 

Thyssen’s, 411 
Insulating 192 

Intensity, thermal, 607 , • • 

International Clay Construction Co.— 

• central grate producer, 162 

kiln, briclP, 499 • ^ 

International Construction Cof {nee 
Moru’an), 240 

Iron, in aslll 119 • 

slSg ,^UHC'of, 143 

. from slagging producers, 136, 143 • 

'> • 

Jacket, water, 246-249 
Jaworski, ^ 

Jet Blower, Chapman, 433 , 

Eynon-Cvans, 432 
Kurting, 4W • , 

Ledwam, 431 * • • 

Meldrum. 431 * , 

stoafti eunsumption, 130, 432, 434 
^ Wellman, 432 
iJKT Condenser, 405 
Jov^TS, lireclay, 193 * • 

gas j)iping, 450 

recuperator, 49 .j r , 

Keith, Bla(jkman, 436 , 

Kerpely, Buel Hopper, 207 c 

•Kojjpers producer, 253 
producer, 170 
Kiln, gas-fired, 499 

King, 104 • 

Kihkk Boiler, 490 

Kitson J^roducer, 170 

Koppebs-Kebpely Producer, 253 

Kortinq, 431 

Kranendieck, 86 

Kynoch, 209 

Lambkis, 81 , 

Lanqen, 62 

Large Producers, 339 ^ 

Latta, 357 , 

Lead, pot, 495 
Leakage, losses, 59, 427 
in recuperators, 499 • 

in superheaters, 286 
Ledward-Becketi^ 431 
Leech, 33 
Lessing, 123 

Lighting up Peod»cer, 473 
Lignite, analyses, 462 


LionpA— conid. 
for boiler firing, 489 
bulk weight, 211 
by-product plant,-288 
gasification of, 288, 331 
gasification rate, 41 
nitrogen in, 79 
sulphur in, 115 
tar yield from, 103 
Limbero, 120 

Lime, effect on ammonia formation, 93 
effect on clinker formation, 120 
kiln, 499 • 

-stone, in slagging producer, 137 
Linok, 300 • • 

Lining, brick, drying producer, 473 
general, 192-198 
* jjmn.s, 366, 367, 3(i8 
jjointing, 478 

■slagging producer, 137, 148 
fraction producer, 341, 345 
Liquid »Sla(!, melting point, 119,121 
viscosity, 123 

Liquid-slag 1‘rpducers, Georgs-Maiiieuhuette, 13i 
Pintscb, 145 
Kehmann, 144 
8.F.Ii., 130 
’J’hwaito's, 135 
Wuerth, 138 

Load Factor op Producers, 38, 43 
Load Fluctuation— 
centrifugal fans, 438, 446 
effect on air saturation tcm 2 >erature, 266, 430 
positive blowers, l44, 446 
quality of gas, 255, 430 , 

Locomotive, refuse, 333, 384 
Loo Sheet, 476 
Log-w'ood Producer, 212 
Lorry^ (see Traction), Parker, 345* 

Smith, 343 , 

•Thoriiycroft, 339 

Low TKMPKUATUrfE GaS PRODUCER — 
Allgemeinc V^^rgasungsgesclischaft, 307 
ammonia yield in, 93 • 

general, 7^, 95 
Power-Gas Corporation, 294 
tar yield in, 112 

Low Temperature Gasification v. low tempera 
turc carbonization, 31^ 

Low TEAftERATUBE TaB PRODUCTION— 
in external mechanical, retorts, 307 
’in external stationary retorts, 304, 307 
in internal mechanioal bells, 299 
in internal revolving retorts, 300-304 
in j^iternal stationary bells, 298, 299 
ii^ternal v. external retorts, 308-311 
liquid slag producers, 308 
^ond producer, 298 

Power-Gas Corporation producer, 294 , 

Lymn, air saturator, 264 
ammonia-recovery producer, 285 
on gas turbine, 493 
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Lymn — contd. 

-Rainbush producer, 173, 1H2 . 
washer, 393 

■ in ajnmonia-rccovery plant, 4()i5, 40() 

' (eat on, 394 • . 

Mains, hot gaa, burning out, 377 
•cleaning of, 352-3G0, 370 
lining of, 30G, 307, SOS 
overhead r. underground, 308 
sizes of, 309 
velocity in, 309 

Mauink Pkoj)C(’EUS, ('apitainc, 350 
l)i:akeiiburgh, 350 
Gaiushu, 352 

gas-cleaning, 389 *■ 

Hol'/,aj)fel. 350 
Marischka, producer, 249 
on dust se})<'iraUon, 375 
Markoiiaf, 138, 143 
Marsh Oas. *S>e Methane 
Mayer and v. Altmayek— 
on ammonia formation, 8! 
on carbon ♦jxides, reaction of, 10 
on methane formation, 23 
MBAarRiNo iloD, 475 
MKCHANiC'^n I^RonrcEKS, in regard to— 
ashing, 108-191 
charging, 210-223 
stirring, 223-244 
Meldki'M, 431 

Mkltinu Point of ash, 118,119 
of liroclays, 195 , 

Methane, determination (»f, 400 
formation of. by heat, 25 
formation of, from sVeani, 17, 22 
heating value, 72, 500 
ignition temperature, 488 
properties ot, on combustion, otMl 
specific heat, 02 ‘ , 

Milwaukee Boiler Co., 259 * 

Moisture in Air, test for, 273,’409 
Moisture tn Fuel, for air blast, 2i’8, -JH 
effect on gas quality, 72 
effect on gasification rate, 41 
effect on tar yield, 307 
cffe(;t on thermal efficiency, 48 
Moihtl'ke in Gas— 

effeid on analysis, 4(^, 400, 515 
effect on flame tem])erature, 521 
sensible heat of, 02, 5148 . 

test for, 409 • 

Moisture in Sulphate, 408, 470 
Moisture in Tar, dehydrated, 405, 416 
eiuulsionH, 397, 399, 412 \ 

’ test for, 470 , 

Movegular Reaction Heat, 7, 8 
Mono, L., ammonia absorption j)r<»ccss, 404 
am'monia recovery producer, 280, 282 
brine as-absorbing agent, 414 * 
engine exhaust for gas producer, 274 
Kond Gas Plant, general, 280, 284 


Mond Gas Plant— contd . 
gasifying brown coal, 287 
lignite, 288 
I peat, 289 

making neutral sul|)hate jn, 411 
Mond Gas Producer, ammonia yield in, 91 
tar yield in, 112, 298 
temperatures in, 31 
Mond 'rnuMP Producer, 100 
MoNKHoukE, on ammonia, 83, 88 
<m suljdiurotted hydritgen, 115 
Moore, gas pooling plant, 412 
» ‘producer, by-product, 93, 291 
tar extractor, 399 
Morgan, gas machine, 240 
mechanical feed, 221 
' producer ^irrangemeut, 305 
Mother-liquor, 408 
AfuFPLE, furnace, 497 
Mushroom Valve, 370 

>\a<jel, 212 s 

Nascent, liydrogen, 88, OO" 

National Gas Enulnkeuing Go.— 

. dry serubbe/, 395 
flat*grate protlucer, 151 
portable producer, 339 ‘ 

Melf-\H]>ori7.iMg produfef, 25’’' 
small gaspa})]>Iic>iti<ms, 5U4 
suction ga.s ]>lant. 353, 382 
Net Heatimj Vai.i e of fuels. 47 
(d gases, 72 

Neu.mAxNN, on equilforium 'of carbon oxidea^re 
action, 19 

on fta*’ cymposjflon in slages of formation, 29 
32 < 

on specific U*at of gases, 01, 5l'7 ^ 

Keutual, >^lj)hatr, 411 
Nitrides, 83, 87 
Nithooen, content of fuels, 79 
eunteutdjf gas, 77 
. determination of, in gas, 407 
distribution in distillation products, 80, 82 
specitie lieat of, (52, 508 
i N.T.1\, 71. 209, 428 

Gil* Washing, of gas, -05. 417 
Omn, 103 
Open H earth, T49 
producer, 159 ^ 

Operating, costs, 478, 483 
])lant, 475-477 
platffjrm, 352-300 , 

Operatln'g Results— 
of Bender & Fraemb’s vaporizer, 278 
of Bentley fViel agitator, 235 
of brow’ll coal gasitication, 287, 330 
of Chapyian fuel agitator, 2^2 
of double-zone producers, 320-322 
of doMTi-draught producers, 318 ^ 

of green gas, Imrning, 316 « 
of Hughes, mechanical poker, 240 
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Dperatino Results— MrUd ., 
yf Kerjiely producer, 172 
of lignite gasification, 288, 331 
of liciuid-sltlg producer, 135, 142^ 145 < 

of Lymn jdant, 28G, 407 
of L^n-Hambush producer, 170 
of Mn i«ehka producer, 251 
of*Mond producer, 32, 282 
of Moore producer, 291 
of Morgan gas macliinc, 242, 243 * 

of ]>eat gasification, 289, 330 
•of Pintsch rBv.r^ anical grate, 178 
of Power-Gas low tenif»emture product', 294 • • 
of Smith mechanical ]K)ker, 230, 237 
' of smoke b()X char. 335 
of steam jA blowers, 432-434 • ^ 

of Talbot mechanical ])okcr, 229 • ' 

of vegetable waste, 320, 327 
Oui^UE, distfiargc, gas, 472 * 

stean'y 434 

OxYOEN, funlcJit in engine cxliaust, 488 • 
content offnelh {varhms), 402 
(■ontent€)f furnace gases, 598,,510 
content in producer gas, 280, 33U, ^27 
determination of, 400 , 

reactions with carbon, 7, 8 
specific hoa^of, <52, 5W8 , 

^ I, • • • 

Paokin'{!, dry scru'^iers, 388, 395, 390, 
w(‘t Hcrulibers, 388 
AKAItOl.lC Bl’nkbk, 358 
AKKKK, lorry, 345 
sqi'ublKT, 347 * ” 

Park, 103, 115 

Partial Puksshrl of anMm»ma,#85, 80^ 41J1| 
of steam in gas miAures, 209, 272, 429 
Patchell, corrosion in l\v-pr( h-et plant, 400 
on gas pressures and Uonpcratuies, 44)(5 
* on Lvfuii plant, 2815 
Paton, 293 

Peat, analyses, 4t)2 • 

for boiler firing, 489 • 

bulk weight of, 211 
by-product rccoN ory from, 239 
gasification of, 289, 321, 330 
gasification rate, 41 

nitrogen in, 7}t • 

sulphur in, 115 
tar yield from, 98, 99 
pKLOiJ7.E-Ari)OiN, 399, 412 , 

Phenol, in liquors, 00, 407 
in tars, lOG, HI, 471 ^ 

Pictet, 103 , * 

Pierson Producer, 2(59 
Pig Iron. See Iron 
Pintsch, annular pioducer, 337 • 

liq^uid-slag producer, 145 . 

mechanioal grate jjroduecr, 177 ^ 

pokehole, air-blown, 215 
portable producer, 338 
pressure-govemorf 448 
producer for dusty fuels, 334 


PiNTscH— contd. 
rotary bunker, 356 
tar destruction producer, 315, 320 
tar extractor, 399 • 
tar roc(jvcry producer. 304, . 
top vajiorizor, 257 
Piping {me also Mains)— 

“equivalent ’’ length, 451 
gas distribution, 450-455 
PiTUT TtiliK, 472 
Plate, furnace, 503 
J^late Valve, ashestoa, 372 ^ 
quadnint, 373 • 

Platform, 352-300 

Pu'G, pokehole, 214 • * 

PoETTKK. 180, 3*(2 
Poisoning (producer gas), 338, 478 
‘‘Pokehole, air-blown, 215 
ball, 214 
bricks, 194 
214 

• steam-blown, 215 
Poker, Bentley, 234 
Chapman, 229 
Dutl, 233 
hand, 213. 47(5 
Hughes, 225, 237 
Smitii Engineering (Jo., 234 
'Palhnt, 225 
Wood, ii. D., 243 
Poking, 213-216, 224, 475 
lh>LE, on gay How, 450 
POLYTHIONATK, 424 ^ 

Portable Producer, 339 
Positive Blower, 441-445 
Potential, thermic, 505 • 

Powell, U5 

Power, fivjin produoer gas, 487-49 
reduction of, for lorry engines, 331 
used in throttlirig gtfs, 448 
PdWER CoNSi’Mi'TioN of centrifugal fans, 438 
of iiieclianicai feAIs, 222 
of mecliaiiicai grates, 189 
of mechanical i)okers, 228, 829, 240, 242, 245 
I Ih)WEK-GAS foRPouATioN, OH ummonia yield, 92 
I airangement of producers, 358 
! by-product recovery jdant, 405 
central grate j)rodueer, 163 
(.‘leaning bituminous gas, p94 
eoncn.'t? producer, 201 
copper furnacic, 494 ^ 

gns-analysis Bct,»M>5 
lignite producer, 331* 
low-tcm])erature jiroducer, 294 
Lyij^n-Kambush producer, 173 
pl^te furnace, 502 
scif-vaporizing producer, 25G 
lection-pressure plant, 385 
on sulphur extraction, 423 
Talbot pr()du<^r, 225 
on tar yield, 112 
vegetable refuse producer, 32G 
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pEEDiSTiLLATioj^, retorte» 297-311 ‘ 

teraporatureB in, 299, 302, 303, 306 
Preheat, effect of, 522 
Pressure, in by-product plant, 406 
of distribution, 45,1 -455 
effect of altitude, 429 
effect u|x)n duet removal, 427 
. effect of speed, blower, 445 
effect of speed, fan, 438 
effect upon volume, 429 
gauges, 449, 472 
from jot blowers, 432, 434 
• plant r. suction plant,t426 
regulation, 445-449 

Pressure Control, against explosion, 427 
general, 445-449 
by reducing valve, 431 
by speed regulation, 446 
Pressure Loss, in by-product plant, 400 
effect on delivery pressure, 446 
effect on gas quality, 368, 430 
in gas flues, 368 
in gas piping, general, 450-456 
in gas pipjng, Rperial, 454 
general conditioiw of, 426, 427 
location of, 476 
machinery, effect on, 445 
in sawdust, 323 
in semi-gas producer, 427 
in suction gas plant, 420, 427 
in tar filters, 399, 401 

Producer, area, cross-scctional, 38, 158, 192 
arrangement of, 352-366 
brick-lining, 192-198 ° 

boiler, 249-254 

by-produet recovery, 279-313 
easing, 192, 198-202 
dimensions. See Dimknrioks 
double-zont, 320-322 
dowm-draught, 314-317, S9l 
dusty fuels, 333-337 
efficiency, thennal, 47-70 * 

emptying of, 477 , 

gas distribution ut, l<i0 
gas quality, 70-76 
gasification, rate of, 37-46 
grates. *S’ec Grates 
hand-ashed, 149-168 
hand-fed, 202-216 ^ 
large, 337 

lighting up of, 473 ^ 

liquid-slag, 133-148 < 

low temperature, 294-311 
marine, 348-352 
mechanically ashed, 168-191 
mechanically fed, 216-223 
^aeehanically stirred, 223-246 
open V . closed hearth, 149 
operating results. See Operating Resiilts 
joperation of. 475 * 

peat and lignite, 329-333 
protection of, 352-362 


Pro D u c er— contd. 
radiation of, 67 
reinforced concrete, 201 
self-vaporizing, 254-264 
shutting down of, ‘ill 
small, 338 

tar destniotion, 313-323 
tar recovery, 294-311 
vegetable refuse, 323-328 
watcr-jftcketcd, 246-249 
wet V. dry bottom, 149 
pRODucKU Gas Process, 2 
Products-OF C’ombustion, general, 607-509 
use for drying peat, 289 
use as endothcrmal agent, 24, 273-279, 499 
Phlsationr preventing, 499 
Pump, Humphrey, 490, 492 
PvBGiN<j, of plant, 384, 474 
Purifying Gas, from ammonia, 405. 
from sulphur, 422 
fnmi tar, 395, 398 

(Quadrant, valve, 373 
Quality of Gas, burner for testing, 383 
determination of (analysis), 464 
efff'ct of air saturation, 32, 35 
effect of ash, 75 
effect of ash ^omova^, 52 
effect of double zone, 323 
effect of down-draught, 318 
effect of fuel dejith. 73, 75 
effect of fuel distribution, 203 
effect of fuel natuie, 76 ‘ 
effect upon gas-engine, 488 
effect of gas-ontlet temperature, 74 
effect of jet blowers, 431 
effect of load tluctuations, 25i). 430 
effect f>f moisture eontr*nt, 72 
effect of pressure loss, 368, 430 
effect of radiation losses, 75 
effect of steam pressure, 431 
, effect of superheater, 66, 282, 290 
effect of vaporizer, 254 
effect of w’atcr-jaekct, 75, 247 
at various layers, 27, 31 
Quantity of Air, calculating, 428 
QirtNTiry of Gas, effect of altitude, 429 
effect of moisture content, 429 
effect of tcmjiorature, 429 
“ equivalent ” in furnaces, 518 
general, 76-78* 

required for distilling fuels, 310 

Radiation, of flame, 606 
losses, 57, 75 
Ramskv, 86 • 

Rate of Gasification (sec Gasification), 37-46 
Kau and Lambrls, 81 
Reading‘Iron Co., 376 
Recovery, of ammonia. See Ammonia 
of by-products. See Bv-riODUCTa'' 
of tar. See Tar 
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xvjsiuui'AnAiK^j'r luiuour, 

Riducinq Valvb, 431, 475 
‘ Reflux Condenser, 414 
Refractory tJoEFFiciENT, of ashes, 125 
of fireclay, 125, 195 • 

• Refuk, vegetable, 325 

Reoeni ration, furnace, 495, 497, 522 
Regulation— 

of air and steam mixture, 255, 258, 260 
ofjet blowers, 430 • * 

of pressure and volume, 445-449 
Rehmann, liquid slag producer, 144 
mechanical grate producer, 177 .. *• 

^ tar recovery producer, 299 
Reinforcjei^Conciikte, producer of, 201 
RESiaTANTE {AeetaUo I*rkssurk Loss;ro{ fuel bed, 
203, 323, 333, 426 • 

Retort, pit'diatillation, general, 297-311 
taPIjeratufcs in, 299, 3(12, 303 • 

ReveVmble Reactions, ammonia, 84 
* carbon* and otcideH, 9 • 

and steam,*15 
methanf, 2ii « 

Rhead and Whkrleh— ’ 

on carbon and oxUlcs reaction, Ul, U- ^ 
ani steam reaction, 21 
lliCB Hmiifh,^27 * • , 

Richmond, KtoYc, ^2 * 

Rockwell, 501 • 

HoI.LER liEAUI.NUS, 176 
•Rof)T8 Rlowkr, 441 
•Rohkr, 108, 298, 411 , 

RAaky, blower, 441-445 ** 

bunker, 356 

ieeding valve, 207 f , • 

furnace, 500 , • 

gas ])rodu*cr, 331 • 

• grate, Dcutz, 329, 338 • 

general, 168-191 
meter, 471 

tar filter, 420 • 

Royster, 123 • 

Ruston, Hornsby, charging Ha\uuist, 356 
gas-cleaning plant, 392 
waste-wood jiroducer. 326 
wood-wool drier, 387 

S.F.H. Producer. 135 
Sabatier and Vwnon, 22 
Sachs, 93 • 

Safeguards, 474, 478 
Salmano, 87 » 

Sampuno, ashes, 463 • • 

fuels, 460 
gas, 463, 467 

Samuelson, 443 • 

Sand sealed, damper, 371 , 

disc valve, 369 • • 

Saturating Air, from air heaters, 268 
from ga% cooling water, 264, 405, 418 
from gas-engine doling water, 489 
from gas-engine exhaust, 266-268 


Saturating Air— conld. 
from jacket wtder, 248 
from moisture in*fuel,.268, 418 
* from vaporizers, 255, 258, 260 
Saturation Temperature, a*ir, 269 
gas, 378 

effect of altitude, 429 
effect of jet blowers, 431 
effect of steam pressure, 431, 475 
Sawdust, gasification of, 323, 328 
storing of, 356 

Sawdust kScRUBBER, designs382-390, 395 
neooBsity for, 398 • ‘ • 

])acking of, methods, 388, 395, 396 
removable basket, 387 ' ' 

repacking, 39.^ 

' ^ velocity in, 389, 395 
; Schneider, 107 

I Scrubber (.s'ce also Washers), ammonia, 412, 414 
j bituminous fuel, 390-403 
j clean fuel, :i82-390 
• cleaning of, 384 
eoke-hiUng, 388 
marine plants, 351, 352 
Parker, traction, 347 
Small, 338 
Smith, traction, 344 
Ska Water, 349, 389 
j Selk-vabokiking Producers, 254-264 
; Semi-(jas, furnaces, 354, 497, 498 
1 • prcBsurc loss in pnalucor, 427 
I r. plain gas firing, 504 
! Sensible Heat [jiee^lso Specti-tc Heat)— 
gases, 62. 367, 508 
water vapour, 62, 508 
Sepulchre, 13) • 

Settling Tanks, 405 
Sharp-Basset, fuel feed, 207 
scrubber, 384 • 

self-vaporizing proiflicer, 259 
I Stiakples, 415 

Shell producer, dPsign of, 192, 198-202 
water-jaeket#d. 247 
Ship I’ropulsion, 348-352 • 

SmTTiNG-iltwN, producer, 477 
Siemens Producer, 3, 153 
Silica, in ash, 126 
in fireclay, 196 

Skin Temperature, producer, 58 
Slag, aiiSlysis, 136, 143, 146 
, “ liquid slag ” jmidui^r {see “ Liquid Slag ”) 
viseosity, 123 • 

Slip, blower, 441 
Small Gas Producer, 338 
SmitIi, C. D., on liquid slag producer, 137 
Smi^h, ]). J., on motor vehicles, 343 
^mith Gas Kngineering Co.— 
air-saturating method, 266 
gas cleaning plant, 399 
glass-wool filter, 399 
mechanical poked producer, 234 
shaking grate producer, 151 
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Smoke Box Char, gasifying, ‘333, 334 
Soo'P, formation of, .“jS 
Special Bricks, 194 
Seecifio Grayity, of air, 42-8 
of dust, 376 . , 

of fuels, 2J1 
of gas, 428, 437 

. of sulphate liquor, 405, 409, 470 
of tar, 103, 109, 470 
Specific Heat, of air, 508 
of ashes, 57 
of gases, 62, 508 , 

• of wat(T vapour, 62, 5^18 
Spkki) {see Velocity), Alteration— 
of blower^ effeet of, 444 
of fan, effeet of, 438 
Spent Tan, gasification of, 327 
Spray', catcher for acids, 405 
for eva])6rator, 407 
washer, 391 
water, 383, 385 

Stacjks, gas production, 27, 31 
Stani)I»y'. fuel, 477 
of marine producer, 352 
Stansfield, 9fl 

Startincuup. down-draugiiit producer. 317 
general, 473-475, 477 
jiurge j)i))e8, 384, 474 
steam raising when, 260 
Huetion gas j)laiit, 254, 383, 385, 386, 390 
test burnors. 383, 474 
time for, 477 
Steam— 

consumption of jet blowers. 430, ■132, 434 
deciunposifion 17. 22, 34, 35, 6) 
effect up(m ammoniR formation. 86 ^ 

effeet iqam bvdn>geii suiphule formatitju, i 
Ill) 

jiressure, eff't'ct <m gas quality, 431 
quantity, effect on gas colnpoHjtioii, 32, 35 
reactions with carbon, 7, 16, 22 
. ^ reducing valve, 431 ‘ 

ajx‘eific iu^at of, 62, 508 
for sulphate liquoHfC'vaporation. 409 
uiidecoinjmaed, 61, 92 

Steam for Pkodccek, from air heaters, 268 
from blower exhaust, 443 
from direct combustion, 277 
from Hue gases, 275,^276 
from gas-cooling water, 264, 405 ^ 

from gaH-eiigine exhaust, din*et. 274, 275 
from gas-engine exhaust, indK'cet, 266, 268 
from Koppei-s-KerjJcly j)n)dueer, 253 
from Mariscjhka producer, 252 
, from moist fuels, 268, 418 ^ 

• from producer drive, 174, 236 
f^m vaporizers, 254-264 
fmm water jacket, 249 
wh^n gasifying vegetable refuse, 323 
Stbam Jet, blowei-s, 430-435 ‘ 

critical velocity of, 434 
kinetic energy of, 435 


Stein & Atkinson, Chapman producer, 229 
forging furnace, 500 
fuel hopper, 210 . 
glass tank, 496 

mechanical grate producer, 172* 
step grate producer, 154 
Step Grate Producers, 153-155 
Stephan-Bolzmann, 57 
Storing ok Fuel, capacity, 211, 358 
genoraF, 352-366 , 

Stkai’Hk, 103 

Suction Plant, Amsler, 258 
‘Grossh'V, 261, 327, 384 
Dowson & Mason, 255, 319, 385 
dusty fuels. 334 

'Mationnl ibis Kngine Oo., 257, 383 
Pintach,*3ir), 320, 334 
Power-Gas Corporation, 256, 326, 385 
* pressure loss in. 427 
r. jiressuri' jilant, 126 
Husto-'. 326 
SJiarp-Basaet, 259, 384 
suitability of anthraeitl* lor, 4*^6 ^ 

■ Syraeufie. i60 

. \eloeily ui gas piping, 369, 450 
Sulphate ok Ammonh - 
nmmonia content of. 94, 408. 409' 
colour of, 109 i, 

evaporator, 408 
iinpurihes m. 4(t8, 1(I9 
Ltqi'oR. acid nu 105, 9)8 
conc(‘utratioti ol, 105, 409 
mother, 408 
neutral, 409. 411 
reeo- cry effiek'w-A, producer, 94 
washing, 405 

NpecifK‘ gravety of s»*)nttons. IIO 
steam for evapor.unig solutions, 40!> 
tests for, 470 

SiMJ’iU'K, eoutent of various fuels, 115 
distribution in distillation pnalucls, 116 
distribution in fuels, 115 
efh’ct on clndvcr formation, 119 
( X tract ion, 422-425 
test for, m gas, 4f>9 
yield by gasilication, 116 
Sci/piiURETTED Hydrouk.v, estimation of, 409 
evolution by gasification, 116 
extraction from gas. 422-425, 504 
heat loss dm* to formation, 60 
ignition temperature, 488 
.Sulphuric Acri). in mother liquor, 408, 409 
in Hufjihate, 408 
in sulphate liquor, 405, 408 
spray catcher, 405 
test for, 470* 

Superheated Air and Steam Mixture, 273 
SupERJiEAT’ER, C^rossloy, 285 & 

Huff, 284 

effect of, 66, 290 ^ 

licat transmission in, 283 c 
loakaim in. 286 
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SUPERHEATEK—C07?irf. 

^ymn. 285^ 

Mond, 282 , 

Thy8seii’B,«H2 

SyitAcnsE OoMPANY, gfcen gas burning. 314 
hig^-pros8u ro fan, 441 
’ sclf'VPporizing producer, 200 

t 

Tait, 275 

Talbot, 225 , ' • 

Tan, spent, 327 
Tanks, settli'ig 4-05, 417 

Tar, acids aho Pkenol), 100, 111, 4J1 • 

analyses, 07, 00, 104, 110, 114, 304. 307, 440 

• cleaning gas from, 300-403, 410-421 

cleanliiu'sf, decree (d, 305, 308 • , 

content in gas, 322, 305 • , 

dehydrator, 405, 415 

(^tructioH in j)ro(UH-er, 235, 313-323 
(integrator, 405, 420 
, distillation t^r v. pnxlueer ga.s tur, 11:^ 

. •emulsion, 410|| 405, 415 
evolutiiHi rang<‘, 00, 102, 107, 402 
tiltcf, Hint, ?0n, 421) » 

f"K: ;w7 . ... 

fntm Ki'p.ls - • 

bitumin<«is <-oal, IWO , 
lirowu coal, 1*3 • • * 

eellulost.OO * , 

hgnile, 00 
^ iieat, 08 

• u nod, 07 • 

\|euting value, 50, l*l i • 
phenol eonlent in, 1 »0, ill 
^iroperiies of, 1 0 • , • 

((uantity for wjisii*g gas. 421 
recovery t^lieieney. 112 « 

removal in produeer, 313-323 , 

• settling, 405, 415, 417 
s[>eeif}e gravity, 103, IDO 
tests for, 408. 47o • 

uses of produeer gas, 100 
yield. .SVe 'Par S'lKi.n 
Tar UESTurcTioN I’rodiCE i* Akerlund, 317 
Cambridge, 212. 317 
IJowson, 310 

Fernald on, 318 • 

Jloiid, 284 

Pintseh, bituminous eoal. 315 
brown coal, 320 ^ 

iSyraeuso, 314 
Westinghouse, 210, 321 
Tar Extraction, eflieie^ey of, 308, 421 • 
electrical, 402 
factors in, 300 

glass wool, 300 • 

by oil, 405, 417 ^ 

Pelouze Audoin, ^09 ^ 

screwed plug, 400 

washing fans, 302-308, 405, 417-420 
Tar Ke(;ov*eby Fr^iducer, 204-311 
Allgemeine Vergasungagcsellschaft, 307 


Tar RIcovery PrOdttcer— contd. 

A.-G. f. Brennstoffvergasung, 300, 307 
Deutsche Mondgaa Gesellschaft, 209 
Ehrhardt & Sehmer, SOO 
Linek, 300 . ^ . * 

Pintsch, 304 

Power-Gas Corporation, 204 
llebrnanii, 209 
Thyasen, 208 

Tarry Water, cooling of, 370 
'Par Yield, effect of distillation method, 100 
effect of moisture in fuel, ^07 
effect of steam, 100 ^ • . 

elTect of temperature, 100, 102, 108, 303, 304 
effect of time, 100 • • 

effect on gasiication efficiency, 40 
effect in gas ])roducers, 110. 112. 204, 304, 307 
* •niAhod of determining, 107, 402 

relation to volatile matter confA'nt, 105 
Taylor, lic^uid slag producer, 135 
ineekanieuKish table, 108 
4 PkM PERATl’R !•:- 

by-profhu't reemery jilant, chart of, 400 
elinkermg. 118 
of eoinbustion, 500 
difTeronet*, Yhcn cooling gas, 378 
effect upon air volume, 428 
effect upon carbon dio\id(» formation, 20 
effect upon carbon monoxide formation, 10,13,20 
effix-t u])on dust loss, 53 
, effect upon gas volume, 420 

effect upon hydrogen formation, 20 
effect u]>on soot loss, 53 
effect u{)on steam decomposition, 18 
effect upon suljihate li(]Uor weight, 400 
final, of {iroducts of eoml^ustioii, 512 
flame, 5015, 500 
fuel bed. 28, 30 

gas outlet, 01. Il8 • 

ignition, 488, 5015 • 

•initial, of comTmstion. 512 
low. *S'ce Low TK.Mi'EKATfRE 
jiredistillatio^i retorts. 200, 302, 3o3, 30G 
saturatidli, 200. 378, 420 ^ 
traction gUs ^irodueers, 341 
\vater-jack('ts. 248, 240 
3T:st lii’itNKK, 383 
'Pestiso, asli, 4(12 
hv-produets. 470, 471 
fuels, «0-4G3 
gas, 4G3-470, 474 
"plant, 473-475 « 
for tightness, 473 • 

Theisen, 420 

Thkiwial Efficiency, of boiler, gas fired, 490 
of furnace, 51G 

*effect of initial tem])erature, 512 
^ • effect of time tenijicrature, 512 
Thermal Efficiency Producer— 
when burning green ease.'.; 315 
carbon balance basis, 459 
definition of, 47 
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* c 

Thermal Efficiency pRODfroBR—conirf/ 
of Rouble-zone producer, 321 
of down-draught producer, 31d 
• effect of ammonia formation,’ 60 
. effecif of ash content, 54 
effect of cleaning gas, 60 
effect of dust and soot, 53 
effect of gas outlet temperature, 61 
effect of grading of fuel, 51 
effect of heat of fuel decomposition, 65’ 
effect of heat in air and steam mixture, 65 
effect of leakages, 59 
.effect of moisture cont^jnt of fuel, 48 
effect of radiation, etc., 57 
effect of ^nsible heat-of fuel, 65 
effect of sensible heat of gas, 61 
effect of steam supply, 47, 06 
effect of sulphur content, 60 
effect of superheater. 66, 290 
effect of tar content of fuel, 49 
effect of water-jacket, 59 
of liquid slag producer, 142 
typical examples, 68 
Thermal Intensity, 507 
ThEUMIC l^JTBNTIAL, 505 
Thermostat, air and steam eontr<»I, 267, 273 
Thornvcroft, marine i)roducer,’350 
traction producer, 330 
Thwatte, B. H., 135 
Thwaites Blower, 442 
I’nvssEN, arrangement of j»n>duccr8, 363 
indirect i*ccovery plant, 411 
racuhanieai grate, 177 
tar recovery producer, 298' 

Time Factou— 

effect upon ammonia decomposition, 86 
formation, 88 

carbon dii»xido formation, 20 
monoxide formation, 13, 20 
dust settling, 376 
gas cooling, 388, 394 ‘ 

gas producer practice, 14 
hydrogen formation, 17, 20 
steam d^omjxxsition, 17 
tar oil recovery, 109, 112 
Tool FirKNA(!E (high speed), 490 
Traction Gas Producers— 
depth of fuel bed, 341 
general, 339-348 
lining, 341 
Parker, 345 

reduction of engine-power, 3^*9 
iSmith, 343 
Thornyernft, 339 

^ Travelling Fuel Charger, 357 ^ 

Tbenkler, on by-product recovery from brown 
coal, 287 

oh predistillation retorts, 303, 308 ^ 

oiDSiemcns producer, 153 
“ TRiMBnNO ” OF Fuel, in bell, 2Q3 
in shoots,'‘364 
Turbine, gas, 492-496 


Undecomposed Steam, 34, 36, 01 
Underground Flues, 368, 369 
Unsaturatrd Hydeocabbons, 70, 464, 466 
Unwin, 465 ^ « 

Up-draught Producer u.^down-draught, 314,318 
U.S. Cast Iron and Pipe Foundry Company, 
mechanical fuel feed, 221 
pokor, 246 

Vacuum ICvaporator, adv 9 .ntage 8 of, 408 
general, 405, 407 
Value, of ammonia, 78, 312 
. of ash., U 7 
of dust, 374 
of sulphur in fuel, 422 
pf tar, 78,-109, 312 
, Valve, hot*gu8, disc, 360 
mushroom, 370 
plate, 371-373 

V^APORiZEii, boating surface, 262 
sea water for, 349 
steam control, 255, 258 
Vaporizer Types Akerlu^jd, 317. 

Amsler, 25/'» 

Bender. & Fraembs, 276 
Orosstey, 261 

DoMson «fe Mason, 255 > 

Drakcnburgfi, 351 ' 

Gniusha,,274 

National (ias Engine Company, 257 
Pintseh, ?57 

J’ower-Gas Corporat’on, 256 
iSlmrp-Basset, 209* 

Syracuse, 260 

traejion produ^prs, 344, 345 
VVestinghouse, 26l v 

Veoktaulk R^fusk, bulk weight, 211 
types of, ^f^25 

Vegeta uLE Refuse Producer— 
cleaning ]»Iant for, 391-393 
(Vossiey, Brothers, 327 
Dciitz, 329 

Power-Gas Corporation, 326 
Ruston, 326 
Weils, 213, 327 
V'el’ocity, flame, 506 
in centrifugal washers, 397 
in (lust separators, 376 
in gas piping, 450 
in hot-gas mains, 369 
in tar iilters, 400 

Ventilation, of produc'cr house, 352-306 
Ventuxi Meter, 471 
V'erity, Producer, 201' 

ViBLE, Blackwell & Buck, 331 
Viscosity, slag, 123 
tar, 114 

Volatile Ammonia, 79, 92, 4^2 
Volatile SklATTBH, effect on gas formation, 25 
effect on gas quality, 76 
Volume, air, 428 4 

alteration upon gasification, 77 



INDEX 


Volume— confrf. 

altitude', effect of, 429 
. Slower speed, effect of, 444 
fan 8i)eed, ^oct of, 438 * 

hot gas, 369 

moisture, efffot of, 2(59, 429 
' presll^te, effect of, 269, 429 
regulatVm of, 445-449 
temperature, effect of, 269, 429 
VuLgAN Producer, 207 • 

Washers, Gts cjjscade, 391-393 
dust, 404 

Flinn, Brcffein, 400 

• Lymn,*393-395 
Rinith, 399* 

spray, 391 * , • 

Washery, fifit, 333 • 

Wahhino-kai^, general types, 302-398, 405, 420 , 
ifli^iure inerease in, 427 
using in, 405, 417 
Wastk-woop, 'jVt; Veoktari.e Reelke’ 

Water, eo^hig plant, 379, 418 
of decompojftiffii, 61 . , , 

distsilmtion. enHcade, 391, 393 
phenols in cooling, ‘ft»7 • ' • ’ 

seo., 349, 381^ • 

• Hjnviys, 3^<3,3K5 «, • •* * 

utilizing heat in.<t03, 489 : 

vapour. Su- Moistcue or Steam * 

^\’atku Consumption, comlaned eo- saturator and 

♦ gas cooler, 265 

direct gas <-o»jhng. 37^-. ‘*7Jt • 
gn*s wasiimg funs, 3t'5 
M’ater-jaeketed rodiieers. 248 ^ 

WAfun (’ONTKOI-, selfvvapijrizinj ]mid«ccrs, 258, 
260 « 

Water .Iacki#, as boiler, lo\v-)'h sifre. 253 

• corrosion <»f. 24!) * 

general, 245-249 

lieat loss in, 59, 247, 248 ^ 

Kerp(4y, 170 

Kitson, 170 ■ 

* mai’ine ])n>dii(*er, 351 
I’ierson. 209 

WATKU-LOauED SoiL, 308 • 

Water Purity, for Marischka producer, 252 ^ 

BC‘a water, 349 
for Ya])onzere, 264 

for water-jacketed producers, 248, 249 


Weathk, prote*ction against, 353, 359, 362-366 
Weight. See aUo Spbcitic Gravity 
dust, 376 

^ fuels in bulk, 211: , 

Wellman, asbestos valve, 372 
Hughes producer, 238 
jet blower, 432 
mechanical feed, 222 
steam-blown pokehole, 215 
Wells, cascade waalier, 213, 327 
producer, 392 
Wendt, K., 27 

Westi.vghouse, tar destniction producer, 321. 

vaporizer, 261 ^ * 

Wet, bottom ^iroduccrs, 149 • 
gas meter, 471 

I Wheicleb, on low*-temi)CTaturc distillation, 103 
^ • Bone and Wheeler, on ammonia yield in 
l^lcmd jirodiK^er, 91 • 

(m ash in coals, 121 

on varying steam (quantities, 32 , 

^Rhead and •^VuKKLEll, Oil cai'bon and oxides 
reaction, 10, 14 

on carbon and steam reaction, 21 
Wilson, eenti-al grate pnjdueer, 161 • 
meelianieal ash removal, 168 
^^'ooD, analysis, typical, 08, 402 
boiler firing, 489 
bulk weight, 211 
gasiliention rate, 30, 41 
Hojipci-. 212 
’ nitrogen in, 79 
Hulpinir in, 115 
tar yield fnnn, 97 • 
waste, 323-328 
wooi-dner, 385-390 ^ 

Wood, R. 1)., gas machine, 243 
Wood I’hoducer, Cambridge, 212 
Ci'ossley, 327 
double-zone, 321 
P^ower-Gus, 326 • 

Ruston. 326 * 

Wells, 213, 327 
Working, e<^ts,*478-483 
plant, 473-^8 ^ 

Wright, John, furnace, 495 
WuEUTH,' 138, 142 
Young, (jn ammonia, 80, 280 

Zinc Suuuwxtk, (bbb’s q)rocfSB, 4i 
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pith=Bliacknian 

Gas Exhausting 

iFANSl 

Li • , f* r • 

j-Uor draym-g-g,as H 
HthroiJgh Scrubbte r 
^ or Purifiers, and 
^ feejlifig to Engines, 
f; Stoyes, efc. 


? Made in various 
sizes to suit 
^ Producer Piants 

- T u ^ 

of all'capacities. 

■ ] These fans are 
^ arranged for 
' : bell-driving,. 

• 1 direct-coup- 
:l ling to Electric 
i s Motors Jr 
f4 Steam Tul-- 
U bines. 
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' ;i^p iv RE Ap r • ' • 

BY-PRODUCT COKING C. 

By THE LATE G. STANLEY COOPER. 

n.Sc. (Huns. Lond.), F.C.S., M.I.Min.E., etc. 

' ' SECOVD CDITION, ENLARGED AND ODMPLETELY REVISED 

■ • ’ BY ERNEST M. MYERS, F.C.S. 

, Manager of tiie Coking J)eparimeiu anJ Fuel Technologist to Shelton 

Iron, Steel ayd Coal Co., Ltd., Stokc-yn* rpint, Hdi;ours Silver Medallist * 

ill (las Engineering (City and Cirldscof London Institute), etc., etc. 

W^ith \i\ Illustrations, 7 .oo'l'ages and Index. Demy ivo. \2s. kd. i.et. ^ 

The following extracts are from yr.'icws of the first edition .v.- * 

. “ An exceedingly useful and well-prepared book on che subject, upon which then; is an insufliuepey of avaiUlile , 

literature. —American {,as EnginecrtngJovrnal, , 

intended primarily for the student, but can be perused also profitably by a wider rlrcvV of readers 
twall intndale technical explanations have been avoided as nflioh as possiliF, while the expert may also find food fur 
thought tn 11.S pages."— The Iron and Coal Trades Hnnew. 

“An admirable inlroduction to the.suhjeit . . . will prove ven’ uVeful. The iheoretical-'and practical .sides of 
the various topics, are well blended, and we highly rccommer^ the Look to ^our readers."—T'/if Science and Art of 
Mining. * . 

“ We can recommend this book for the excellent account it affords of exiiKing pracMce in bs’-croduct os-king.’’— 
The Colliery Guarduin, » * ® ^ 

THE DESTRUCTIVE 
DISTILLATION OF VYOOD 

‘By H. M. BUNBURY, M.Sc. (Bris.), B.Sc. (Lo;^d.) 

« Associate of the Institute of Chemistry; Member of the American Chemical .Society ; •• ■■ 

Research Chemist to the British Djestuffs'Corporation. 

With loS Illustrations, 1 15 Tables, over 300 Pages, Bibliography and Index. * 
Crown ^to. 35,('. nek 

“ There is unquestionably room for a book with the scope ihus outlined .The Times. 


and even those who do not possess an irsLht into the work can gather much from iheir study alone. . . . The work is 
one which can be said to have contributed its jniota- and no sin^'^l one, either—to the .solution of the problem which 
has confronted technologists foarnany years past, namely, how to utilise waste pioducts. We can remembe*no book 
before that has e.<plor€d the possibilities of this que.stion sodeep?/.’ — Gas. 


IN ACTIVE FRETARATION 


COAL' TAR DISTILLATION 

By ARTHUR R. WARNeV M.S.C.I., itc. 

. THIRD EDITION, REVfSED AND GREATLY Ef^’ARGED 
. . .•- - - L _ 

-ERNEST 6EiNN, LTD., 8 Bouverie Street, 
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MODERN GASWORKS • 
; CHEMISTRY 

&ir’ GEOFFREY WEtMAfJ, D.Sc., F.I.C. 

Chief Chemist to the Newcastle*upori>Tyne and Gateshead Gas Company. 

Cr >n«m ^io. 194 ^ages^ 41 lUusiraiijins^ 14 Tables^ and Index. Price 25 . 9 . nei^ 


“ffhis authoritative book will .serve not only the chemist who makes gas, but also the* mine { 
hi.s product to the needs of those who de.sire to usuit ."—The Coal Age. •• • 

^ T^ia Kn*. r'AllA/'tA/-l ^Afatlc fAr»A»\tNf .iiirr^ActA. 


aor who must fit 


* ‘T)r.^^ eynftin is to be congratulated on his excelleti-ubouk, which so admirably fulfils its object... an eifceedingly 
iLseful airo practical book, which fills a long-felt need, jJtid^ije feels sure that the*book will find a ready welcome from 
all intereUed in ^as manufacture.’’—W. A. W*i.MSi.Kv in „ 

^ “'rhe t^k will form a valuable addition ?o the library of every*gasworks chemist, and if, as is .suggested in the 
preface, it is read in conjunction with ‘ The Carboftisaiion of Coal,' by V. V’Lewes, and ‘ Modern Gasworks Practice,’ 
ny A^ynd Meade, it will provide all the necessa^ informationTcquired fo*\{he routine control of the chemical side of 
coal-gas manufacture."—K. S. Sinnatt in 'i'niJ‘'Analyst. '» N. 


'GASWORKS. RECORDERS 

THEIR CONSTRUCTION AND USES 
-* •. B«v LEONARD A. LEVY 

M.A. (iSntab ), D.Sc. (Lond.), F.I.C., F.C.S.; Neil Arnott Exhibitioner and Medallist at IwOndon 
Intermediate, h^Sc. in Vliysics ;*Gordon Wigan University Pri^e for Research in Chemistrj', Cam¬ 
bridge University; Hrevet-Mnjur late K.E.; Cavalier! Order of Crown of Italy, etc., etc. 

Crown A,io. 7 h 2 Pages^ 202 IllusiPations., and Index. Price 35.?. net. 


Gasworks Kerorjers'good book written at a good time. . . . .Some who already use such recorders will 
Wearn more about them, as there are not many men op a works who master the instruiflents thoroughly, though this Is 
'very often due to »he w.uu of a good te.'icher. Dr. Levy fills that want In the de.scriptlons he gives. . . . The method 
the author has adopted of se]>arall descriptiop»of essentia! parts makes the whole very clear, akJ teaches bycom- 
^parison."—1• « 

TSerc wuuy appear to bv recording instruments available for purposes which one never suspected."—TVr^ Times 
Trade an^^^^neering iiMppiement. v 

• THE ADMINISTRATION AND FINANCE 
• OF GAS UNDERTAKINGS 

WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO THE GAS^ REGULATION ACU 1920 

By GEORGE EVETTS, AssoerM.lNsr.C.fi. fe" 

CONSt^ING ENGWEER 

Member of the Institution of Gas Engineers; folmerly Chamberlain Scholar at tA University ^Birmingham r y 
and Assistant Teacher of Mathematics, Meclianics and Surveying at the Wcstmin.stcr Te^-hnlcal In.stiiute. fr,' 

Crown Ato. 382 Pages., with nt^ierous Tables a^d Index. Price k^s. 6 d. 

• “The book will find a place in A technical Hhtary of every undertaking in the kingdom, from the J^rgest to the 
smallest; and those who refer to it (as they must repeatedly feel the necessity of so doingWill have tne information 
sought for pre.sented to them in a clear and concise manner. Mr. Evetts has not ^I^accomplLshed his purpose with 
marked success, but prodjfced a volume the inl|fest and use of which will be apparent tp ail engaged in the industs}'.’’ 
— The Gas Journal. , • g 

“It will obviate much drudgery in the detJbin.atiun of the principles to be applied to particular cases. ... An 
excellent index."— The Colliery Guardian. 

“ Particularly valuable to an assistyit with several years’ execu 4 \e experience, ]yho can rea.sonabIy expect to reach 
administrative rank in th^near future as manager or a.s secretarv. Such should make a close study of Mr. Evetts’ 
worl^ and the book shitfhldaccompany them ^ higher spheres of The Junior Institution 0/ Engineers. | 

“ Mr. Evetts h|0 produced an extremely near and read^l Account of the legislative and administrative aspects of 
the gas industry."—• • * * 
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, IMPORTANT BOOKS fN THE GAS AND FUEL SERIES 


•MODERN GASWORKS PRA.feTICE. By Alwyne ''Meade, 

. Assoc.M.Inst.C.E., Engineer of the VVapping Works of the Conmiercial Gas 
Company. Second edition, entirely re-written and greatly enlarged. Crown 
4to. 827 pages. 500 illustrations. Index of 2000 references. 1921. 55s'. n^/ 

“ ‘ Alwyne Meade ’ should he found on the shelves of nl! progressive g.is engineers and Students, as it is an incomY 
parable book of reference and text-book combined.”— 0 /the histuufe of dumical 

“The only possible comjjetitor with the second edition is tiie first. 'J'lie former is tiearly double the size of the 
latter and corresjjondingly more valuable.” —7 Z?' Cketutcal At^e. 

“ It is a work whitji no one seriously concerned in the prut tice of gas nuinufacture can affoid to he w ithout.”—D r. 

• Charles CAKPENTJfR ip 2^///frrtj/fVv7f/. 

V No jjains hSi-e HCV 2 ii,sp.i,ed to include every development of note. Tile volume will serve the industry well for 
mpny years to come.’V-y’Ac Daily TeUj^raph. 

"Kvery gas engineer will find a fiicnd in the aerom! cd'tism of ‘ Slotlcm G-nsworks I’ractii.e.’ A concatenation of 
such useful information an<l ailsice as should render<b impiuluhle fm any ‘■E-signei or oper.itor to go astj-iy.” —'I he 
6V»s Journdl. ^ ^ 

“ Imagination of a high order is tcmpcied hj' crl.ic.tl .(iitl,iii}V( .li fat iilties whit h Itavc l*eeii developed Iry t> : pursuit 
of scientific knowledge .uid long experience in the appl® ai on cj! this km;w ledge to piaelii al pioblcms."—Silt GkokGK 
Heii.hy in fhe Times. 

“A compendium inv.nlunhle to those coa^'eincd m pieseiil-d..y i»'.s sujjpiy, an<I one which is cert.tin to affect con- 
sidernhly tlimr fmure omlook.”—^ • 

“ No gas cngiiieci at his zenith ca»i hr siuip. -'d for ins toimnon tk ’• .ask without this uoik at his elbow."-' i,as. 

“ One rs'iids such a Uiuk for in&tructf^/h, and nut foi t ruu isiii "— I‘.nei» v t /fl.c. 

• “ We h.hve nothing but praise. . . , We base been tiiinhle to disioiei a single imprjrtant (jncslion tonner'ed with 
the manufacture of town gas about w’hich he lioes not gn e some iii/ui mat inn.' The l.itgium. 

* “ The imtst imixiriani work on gas mamifactuie ih.ii ever r.ucd fiom the nress «1 this 01 afijy counii;*.’ -W. H. Y. 

Webbek iii*y7/<‘6'At " 

‘THE PRACTICAL CHEMISTRALioF COAL. Embodying, with 
additions, tile laboratory cour.se in fuel technoloi’v a' Sheffeld University. • By 
A. E. l''iNrii.EV, B.Sc., A.I.C., and B. W'lanivroN, ll.SC,'.\.R.'U.S. Demy.. 
8vo. Numerous illustrations. 1921. 72s. 6d. net. 

“The time is opportune for the appearance of this huo’'. L sHul lo pip tu.tl themisis lu gris ami coke vvotks, as 
well .is to students m fuel technology.” /W< {>iis leutnal 

“The hook should be of liecided Ui>c to .student'-, and < oiit.iiiis m.niy poi 1 ll^ wlm.! ..dl he of value lu industrial ' 
chemists .”—The tlas hnginett'.' 

“ .Should prove mo.st useful m works labuiatones. '—.fsatine, 

THE CARBONISATION OF COAL. A Scieinific R-view of the' 
Formation, Composition and Destructive Dislillats.m of Coal for Cj'.s, Coke 
and By-Products. By Vivian B. J.hwtt.s, F.'I.C., F.tl.S., etc, Witli an 

* addition on Recent Developments by .\. B. St'.ARt.ii. Second edition. Denty*^ 
8vo. p'ully illustrated. 1918. J2s. (id. net. . 

“ Will he h.TilLd witli saiisfat lion liy .ill . . . who licsut to p.)sstss ihc most itcciu infonn.iiioii on this important i 
subject.” - The Times. 

“ It wiU he readily admiiicd tL.u there nn one riioie conipelvnt lii.'ui tin. atiihoi to deal with the subject.”—7'Air ; 
Ga^ Journal 

“ There was a need fui; this hook. . . ?in Ills tie.atiiient of the suhjvct of modern melhtids of carbonisation, Professor - 
Lewes is us siK.iessfui as when dealing with the abstract (itasiion composition of coal ,”—J he CetUiery Cvardtan. 1 

THE DmRIBU’r-ION OF GAS. <'Jlly Walter Hole. Fotrtlt'i 


edition, rv-written ana enlarged. Crown ^to. 715 pages. 750 illustralionsi 
1921. 5V net. V , 

“The wortc is an .T,l>sr>|''te masterpiece, and can be recommended w’ith the fullest confidence to all engaged fa tbe 
gas industry . .. the auth*,’’is'WOjj^hy of the utmost pn'.isc.”— The I'lumber, ^ ^ 

“ Indispensable to alt associated with gas undertakings ”— The CJiemical Age. '* '• ■ ' ?•' 

“This b(3ok may well lie descrilwd as the maptum opus on the distabution of gas for tint g83 znanafler WKo wftnt* * 
the l)est up-to-date handbook on the subject, or the student wlio requirf the best textbook ; for it covert ek'Ai^-topeCt ‘ 
of the subject.”— Rngineering. * 

“ Probably the only absolutely ^mprehensive vlork on the suloect.”— of iJie InsiituUoH 0 / MteheUikeU ^ 
Engineers. ■ ‘•s* - ^ * 

t “The author places the gas industry under an obligation.”—77/r s ' 
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